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PREFACE 


' In a short introductory outline such as the present one it is impos- 

I sible to handle a complex and delicate subject in any exhaustive 

and balanced manner. The presentation will always be eclectic and 
must thus remain the responsibility of the author. 

In this survey, the selection of data and of scholarly opinions 
that are treated at some length is the result of personal experience 
with the field of study. In some way, it is the book the author wishes 
he could have had at his disposal when, eleven years ago, he began 
the study of the languages of the ancient Balkans. This is the špirit 
in which he would like it to be accepted. Another person’s presen- 
' tation would be different. It cannot be othervvise in a field in which 

the body of universally shared opinions and received doctrines 
is small and the approaches of those concerned with it vary 
considerably. More space has been given to the literary sour- 
ces than one would expect in such a series; hovvever, for this 
subject it was vital to provide the appropriate philological and 
historical basis. 

The bibliography, too, is selective, and here again a personal note 
could not be avoided. The list includes those works which were 
judged to be fundamental in the field and also those vvhich contain 
some data or opinions relevant for the course of the main presen¬ 
tation. Ali authors are quoted in the text and thus connected with 
some topics in the survey. Some titles occur only in the bibliography 
Printed in Hungary vvithout reference in the text. They have no special bearing on any 
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one of the subjects treated there, but are proposed as useful addi- 
tional reading. 

Finally, I want to express my cordial thanks to Professor W. 
Winter, the editor of this series, for his interest in my Balkanic 
studies and to ali colleagues who have helped me in my work by 
sending me their publications. Among them I am most obliged to 
G. Alfoldy, M. Budimir, E. £abej and the State University of 
Tirana, I. Duridanov, V. Georgiev, L. A. Gindin, O. Haas, D. A. 
Hester, H. Krahe, W. Merlingen, F. Papazoglu, G. B. Pellegrini, 
A. L. Prosdocimi, D. Rendić-Miočević, M. Suić, J. Untermann 
and K. Vlahov. My sincerest thanks are due to them, because 
vvithout their help my work would have been much more diflScult. 
Thanks are also due to the French School of Archaeology in Athens 
where I was, summer after summer, given full opportunities of 
work in the rich library. 

Another debt of gratitude is to the Linguistic Circle of Zagreb 
where ali the subjects concerned with the linguistic past of the 
Balkan met with much interest and aroused fruitful discussions 
which helped the author to arrive at clearer ideas about many of the 
topics discussed in this book. 

Thanks are due to Svvantje Koch who spared no efforts to bring 
the bibliography up to the high standard of this series, and to 
Mate Križman who prepared the indexes. 

Zagreb, January 1971 

Radoslav Katičić 
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1 INTRODUCTION 


The subject of this survey are the languages that in ancient times 
were spoken on the Balkan Peninsula and now are known only 
from indirect sources while their texts are lost, completely and 
irretrievably, or nearly so. In German, such languages are very 
appropriately called Restsprachen. Their study is an unrevvarding 
undertaking since it requires a sharp and painstakingly elaborate 
methodology which even in the most favorable cases can yield only 
meagre results. The intricacies of such research are in no waypro- 
portionate to the progressin knovvledge it promises and, were it not 
for the inherent importance and interest of the subject, one would 
be tempted to leave it alone altogether for lack of sources. 

And yet, such an attitude is unacceptable because the available 
data about the lost languages of the ancient Balkans are of the 
greatest interest to ali students of the various and important lan¬ 
guages of that area. No history of either Greek or a South-Slavic 
language, of Albanian or Rumanian can be conceived without an 
introductory chapter containing the essential information about the 
languages which existed earlier in the respective areas and with 
which they established their first contacts there. 

It is impossible to speak about Greek vvithout elucidating, as well 
as possible, its relation to the Pre-Greek linguistic stratum in the 
Aegean. The same holds true for Albanian or Serbo-Croatian and 
Illyrian, for Bulgarian and Thracian, and for Rumanian and Dacian. 
It is mainly for such reasons that the study of the lost languages 
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10 INTRODUCTION 

of the ancient Balkans remains an important field of linguistic 
research and cannot be left for enthusiasts and amateurs to play 
with it, who are fascinated by the thrill of lifting the veil of mystery 
from the awe-inspiring depths of a remote past which for some 
reason or other has aroused their curiosity. 

Since the beginning of its history, the Balkan Peninsula has been 
very complex and extremely interesting from the linguistic point of 
view. The sources, as scarce as they may be, show beyond the 
slightest doubt that from the oldest times it was an area of great 
linguistic diversity in which a variety of different languages has 
always been in close contact. In this respect, the picture has not 
changed tili the present day. Unity in diversity, and affinity irrespec- 
tive of cognation have remained outstanding features of the lin¬ 
guistic picture of the peninsula. 

In order to understand the linguistic variety of the Balkans and 
the distribution of its languages in ancient and modern times, it is 
necessary to have at least some general notions of the geomorpho- 
logy of that part of Europe. 1 

The Mediterranean coast of the continent protrudes into the sea, 
formingthree peninsulas that are ali clearly distinct from one an- 
other. The vvesternmost, called Pyrenean or Iberic, is a Continental 
block with Mediterranean and Oceanic influences only in the Coastal 
regions. The middle one, called Apennine or Italic, is completely 
exposed to the all-pervading influence of the mild Mediterranean 
Sea. Both peninsulas have one thing in common: sharply drawn 
mountain ranges, the Pyrenees and the Alps respectively, separate 
them from the rest of Continental Europe. 

The third and easternmost peninsula, divided only by the Straits 
from Asia Minor, is a Continental block too, open to Mediterranean 
influences only on the coasts and in its extreme south, where a rich 
and manifold articulation of the narrow mainland and the many 
islands allow the mild climate of the sea to pervade the vvhole of 
the country. 


1 Cf. for what follovvs Cvijić (1918, 1902) and Roglić (1970). 
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Hovvever, this eastern peninsula contrasts vvith the other two in 
having no clear-cut boundary vvith Continental Europe. Its moun¬ 
tain ranges are connected vvith an orographic system that extends 
over a vvide Continental area: it reaches the Southern boundary of 
the Pannonian Plains, situated in Central Europe, and is closely 
linked vvith the Alps in the vvest and the Carpathians in the east. 
On both sides of that orographic system, the Mediterranean Sea 
enters deeply into the continent, thus forming tvvo mighty gulfs: 
the Adriatic and the Black Sea. The mountainous block is theref ore 
on tvvo sides bounded by the shores of the Mediterranean and is 
regarded as forming part of the southeastern peninsula vvhose 
Continental bulk thus becomes very considerable. This peninsula 
vvas, like the other tvvo, named after a mountain range, the Stara 
Planina in northern Bulgaria vvhose Turkish name is Balkan 
‘mountain’. 

The northern boundary of this huge portion of our continent is 
formed quite naturally by tvvo mighty rivers: by the Sava, from its 
head-vvaters in the. Alps, near the Gulf of Trieste, to its junction 
vvith the Danube, under the hill on vvhich the fortress of Belgrade 
rises over the Pannonian Plain, and by the Danube from here on, 
to the point vvhere it empties into the Black Sea. These rivers vvere 
no serious obstacle to the movements of men and have never in 
history been a lasting cultural or linguistic boundary. The eastern¬ 
most peninsula has alvvays been open tovvards Continental Europe 
and engaged vvith it in a permanent exchange of populations and 
various influences. 

The peninsular character of the country south of the Sava - 
Danube line becomes, hovvever, questionable if one takes into 
account the fact that the distance from Trieste to the delta of the 
Danube is bigger than that from the same city to Amsterdam. That 
means that Continental vvestern Europe is more of a peninsula than 
vvhat is commonly considered to be the northern part of its south¬ 
eastern extension. 

Ali these inconsistencies are a consequence of regarding Europe 
to be a separate continent, different from Asia, instead of describing 
it as a peninsula of the latter. If vievved in that vvay, the mountainous 
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country to the south of the Sava and of the Danube becomes a part 
of the most Continental portion of the European Peninsula, while 
only the mainland protruding south of the Dardanelles in the east 
and the Strait of Otranto in the west can be regarded as a real 
peninsular extension in the eastern Mediterranean. 2 

We shall now leave to geographers the further discussion of these 
alternative morphological models. The possibility of such alterna¬ 
tive interpretations is what counts most for our understanding of 
the nature of the area with which we shall be concerned in this 
survey. This area is composed of two parts: one Southern and 
Mediterranean, the othernorthern and Continental. Although deeply 
different, these parts are connected by ali sorts of historical, cultural, 
and linguistic links. Very important was the presence and influence 
of Byzantium in the Middle Ages and the Turkish domination for 
about live centuries in the beginning of modern times. The Sava 
and the Danube were easily accepted as the northern boundary of 
the Balkan Peninsula since for many years they had been the border 
of Turkey in Europe. Military and political power have thus made 
them a dividing line which by their mere geographic nature they 
would never have been. In fact, it is this cultural and political 
background that has made acceptable the view according to which 
the whole area is a geographic entity, just as the middle and the 
western peninsula of Southern Europe are. 

In fact, the lasting Turkish domination of the country south of the 
Danube and the Sava cannot be regarded as the result of pure 
chance since that region is an area of transition between Central 
Europe and Asia Minor. It is therefore open to influences and 
pressures from both sides. Such was the position of this area 
throughout the whole of its history. 

2 This is a view, expressed already in ancient geography. Cf. Plinius Nat. 
hist. 4.1: Tertius Europaesinus Acrocerauniis incipit montibus, finitur Hellesponto, 
amplectitur praeter minores sinus XIX XXVpassuum. in eo Epirus, Acarnania, 
Aetolia, Phocis, Locris, Achaia, Messenia, Laconica, Argolis, Megaris, Attice, 
Boeotiu iterumque ab alio mari eadem Phocis et Locris, Doris, Phthiotis, Thes- 
salia, Magnesia, Macedonia, Thracia. omnis Graeciae fabulositas sicut et litte- 
rarum claritas ex hoc primum sinu effulsit, quapropter paulum in eo conmorabi- 
mur. 


The nature of the Southern Balkanic zone is quite Eurasian. It is 
open to the sea which is easily navigable from one island of the 
Archipelago to the other and connects the mainland with Asia 
Minor and the Middle East on one side and over the Strait of 
Otranto with Italy and Sicily on the other. The main streams of 
traffic circulate over these “wet paths”, as Homer says, 3 vvhereas 
the Continental block remains remote from this Southern world. 
To the dwellers of the Aegean area its very nearness and intimate 
affinity seem in some way unconvincing and unreal. They feel the 
Continental block to be essentially foreign and different, and yet 
they cannot ignore the close contacts and fundamental relatedness 
by which they are linked with it and vvhich impress them again and 
again. These affinities are the outcome of permanent traffic of a less 
spectacular kind on the mainland roads that followed the river- 
valleys and crossed the mountain-passes of the Continental block. 
On these tracks, the superior culture of the Aegean area penetrated 
the northern country, and northern influences made themselves felt 
in the south. 

The Continental block strikes its observer with two conflicting 
characteristics: communicative permeability, and isolation. In the 
north, the plains are quite open towards Central Europe, the shores 
of the Adriatic and of the Black Sea are easily accessible to naviga- 
tion. Especially the islands and straits of the Adriatic link the Bal- 
kans intimately with Italy. Yet, in the Central mountainous part of 
the Continental block the opposite characteristic of isolation strongly 
prevails, preserving and perpetuating in these highlands a most 
conservative and patriarchal outlook and way of life. In ali peri- 
pheral parts of the block the communication with the adjacent non- 
Balkanic areas has been easier and more frequent than with other 
regions inside the Balkans. 

And yet, this isolation is neither complete nor prohibitive for the 
movements of people and the exchange of goods and ideas. From 
times immemorial the roads that connectthe peripheral parts of the 

Balkans with one another have been explored and the traffic on 

' • ■ 

3 vypa Kelevda. 
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them has never since come to a standstill. Isolation thus coexists 
in the Continental block with linkage, connection, and fusion. 

The ways of Continental traffic through the mountains were of 
less import ance than the “wet paths” over the sea, and the big 
rivers. And yet, since the Balkan area is in itself a link betvveen 
Central Europe and Asia Minor, these difficult and often dangerous 
Continental roads were always important as lines of communica- 
tion and channels of exchange. Therefore the northern and Southern 
parts of the Balkans, the Aegean zone, and the Continental block, 
although different, remain through history linked with deep and 
lasting bonds with both the Eurasian mainland, and Asia Minor, 
Egypt, and Italy. According to this fundamental structure of its 
anthropogeography the whole history of the Balkans has as its 
essential feature an extreme complexity, a strong differentiation in 
the frame of a basic unity, combined with intimate contacts of the 
peripheral parts with neighbouring areas. 

The subject of this survey are the ancient languages of the Bal¬ 
kans, ali with the exception of Greek, which is well known and 
must be treated in separate volumes and by other methods. An 
outline of the available information about the rest of them will be 
presented here in order to complete the picture of the ancient 
linguistic State of the area. 

As a point of departure, we may use the sketch dravvn by Strabo 
in describing the part of Europe south of the Danube : 4 

The remainder of Europe consists of the country which is betvveen the 
Ister and the encircling sea, beginning at the recess of the Adriatic and 
extending as far as the Sacred Mouth of the Ister. In this country are 
Greece and the tribes of the Macedonians and of the Epeirotes, and ali 
those tribes above them vvhose countries reach to the Ister and to the 


4 Aolnrj S’ sazi zrjg Evgibnri; rj ivzog ”Iazgov xai zrjg xvxkoj daMzzrjg, 
agtja/zevr] ino zov fzv/ov zov ’ASgiazixov fie%gi zov iegov ozo/iazog zov ”/- 
azgov, ev fi saziv rj ze 'EM.au; xai za zd>v Maxedovatv xai zd>v ’Hneigan&v e&vrj 
xai za vneg zovzcov ngdg zov “Iazgov xa{h)xovza xat ngdg zrjv eq>’ ixazega &a- 
Aarrav zrjv ze ’ASgiazixrjv xai zrjv IIovzixfjv, ngdg /uev zr)v ’ASgiazixr/v za 
’IXhvgixd, ngdg Se zrjv ezegav /.le/gi IJgonovziSog xai 'E?.Xrjan6vzov za ©na¬ 
ma xai ei živa zovzoig ava/iefiinzai 2xvdixa rj KeXzixa. (Strabo 7.5.1) 
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seas on either side, both the Adriatic and the Pontic - to the Adriatic, 
the Illyrian tribes, and to the other sea as far as the Propontis and the 
Hellespont, the Thracian tribes and vvhatever Scythian or Celtic tribes 
are intermingled with them. (Strabo 7.5.1; translation from the edition 
in Loeb’s Classical Library). 

This description of the Balkanic peoples and of their territories 
is, of course, also highly relevant for the history of the languages 
since it can be assumed that every one of the ethnic groups men- 
tioned by Strabo was, at least originally, distinguished also by a 
language of its own. This, of course, is only a vvorking hypothesis 
and must be carefully checked in every singlecase. Butitshovvs us 
which ethnic entities were distinguished by the ancient geographers 
in the Balkans and helps us to cover in our investigation the whole 
of its territory, thus offering a natural systein of presentation. 

This survey will, accordingly, follow the outline sketched by 
Strabo. Its chapters will be devoted successively to what is known 
about the Pre-Greek linguistic status of the Aegean area, about the 
language of the Epirotes and of the Macedonians, and lastly about 
that of the tribes designated by Strabo as IUyrians and Thracians. 



2 PRE-GREEK 


2.1 THE GREEK HISTORICAL RECORDS 

As far as the preserved documents go, Greek was the language of 
the Aegean world, served as the medium of its superior culture, and 
in that capacity radiated into ali adjacent areas. The decipherment 
of the Linear B tablets by Michael Ventris has shown that Greek 
was already the’language of the Mycenaean kingdoms whose lore 
was preserved to posterity in the Homeric epics. 5 It is thus estab- 
lished that already in the Late Bronze Age Greek was the most 
important language of Greece and was expanding its influence in 
Crete and the Archipelago. 6 Ali other languages from which texts 
have been found in the same area, belon 
more or less isolated regions. 

And yet, Greek is clearly not the oldest language of the Aegean 
area, neither in the Archipelago nor in Crete or the mainland. The 
historical tradition of classical Greece is quite explicit on that point. 
Herodotus writes that, before the Greeks, the Pelasgians were the 
inhabitants of Greece 7 and that Hellas was called Pelasgia before. 8 

5 Cf. Ventris - Chadwick (1956) and Chadvvick (1958). 

6 The arguments presented by Hampl (1960) in favour of a different inter- 
pretation of the evidence, in the sense that the Mycenean Greek sources belong 
to a small linguistic minority, cannot be accepted as convincing. 

7 Herodot 8.44: ’AOrjvaloi di ini /zev nsXaay<bv iy_6vza>v zrjv vvv 'EXXada 

xa?iE0fiev7jv ijcsav llsXaoyoi, čvofia^ofisvot Kgavaoi [.. .] 
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And these Pelasgians were barbarians speaking a non-Greek 
tongue. 9 

Perhaps the richest synthesis of traditions about the Pre-Greek 
inhabitants of Greece is found in the work of the geographer 
Strabo. For its importance it shall be quoted here in full: 

Now Hecataeus of Miletus says of the Peloponnesus that before the 
time of the Greeks it was inhabited by barbarians. Yet one might say 
that in the ancient times the whole of Greece was a settlement of bar¬ 
barians, if one reasons from the traditions themselves: Pelops brought 
over peoples from Phrygia to the Peloponnesus that received its name 
from him; and Danaiis from Egypt; whereas the Dryopes, the Caucones, 
the Pelasgi, the Leleges, and other such peoples, apportioned among 
themselves the parts that are inside the isthmus - and also the parts 
outside, for Attica was once held by the Thracians who čame with 
Eumolpus, Daulis in Phocis by Tereus, Cadmeia by the Phoenicians 
who čame with Cadmus, and Boeotia itself by the Aones and Temmices 
and Hyantes. According to Pindar, there was a time when the Boeotian 
tribe was called ‘Syes’. Moreover, the barbarian origin of some is indi- 
cated by their names - Cecrops, Codrus, Aldus, Cothus, Drymas, and 
Crinacus. And even to the present day the Thracians, Illyrians, and 
Epeirots live on the flanks of the Greeks (though this was still more the 
case formerly than now; indeed most of the country that at the present 
time is indisputably Greece was held by the barbarians - Macedonia and 
certain parts of Thessaly by the Thracians, and the parts above Acamania 
and Aetolia by the Thesproti, the Cassiopaei, the Amphilochi, the Mo- 
lossi, and the Athamanes-Epeirotic tribes . 10 

8 Herodot 2.56: [.. . ] zfjg vvv r EXXadog, ngćzegov <5e lleXaayir]Q xaXsv(JLEvr]g 
zfjg avzfjg ravr^g [... ] 

9 Herodot 1.57: [...] si zovzoiai rexftaigo/ZEVov dsl Xeysiv, rjaav ol lls- 
Xaayol pdgfSagov yXwocrav ievzeg. 

10 'Exazaiog fxsv o$v 6 MiXf\aiog nsgi zfjg llsXonovvrjaov iprjoiv diozi ngd 
zćdv c EXXrfvcov &xr)oav avzfjv pđgpagoi. oxečdv Se n xai f] av/znaaa r EXXag 
xazoixia ffagjfdgmv vnrjg^s to naXaiov, an avrcbv XoyiCo/tiivoig zcbv uvrjftovsv- 
ofiivmv, IIsXonog (liv ix rrjg 0gvyiag inayayofisvov sig r i]v an avrov xXr/- 
dsiaav IIsXon6vvr]aov, Aavaov di ££ Aiyvnrov, Agvoncov te xai Kavx(i>vcov 
xai IlEXaay<i)v xai AEX£ycov xai toiovtcov xaTaveifiafi£vo)v za ivzog ’ladnov • 
xai za £xzdg 8i' zrjv /ziv yag ’Azzixr]v ol fzszd Ev/z6Xnov Ggqxeg sa^ov, zrjg 
Ae 0a>xi6og zrjv AavXida Ttigevg, zi]v di Kad/zeiav ol /teza Kid/zov 9olvix.sg, 
avzijv di zr]v Boicoziav ”Aovsg xai Tefziuxeg xai ”Yavz£g, cbg dg JTlvdagdg 
tprjoiv tjv oze avag Boicdziov edvog evvenov. xai and zodv čvo/udzcov di ivicov 
zi pagflagov iiupalvszai. K£xgoy) xai Kodgog xai ”AixXog xai Kodog xai Agv- 
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Hecataeus is mentioned in the beginning of this passage, but it is 
not easy to know just how much of the information given here is 
derived from his works. Strabo shows clearly how aware the Greeks 
were of the fact that their language was a newcomer in Greece and 
that their contact with people speaking “barbarian languages in 
earlier times was much closer than it was later. 

In this passage, mythical and legendary tradition is closely inter- 
mingled with real historical data. The legends of Pelops andDanaos 
are mentioned together with some scanty information about such 
ethnic groups as the Cauconians, the Lelegians, and the Pelasgians. s 

This shows how difficult it is to use critically the andent sources 
for the Pre-Greek settlement of Hellas. 

The traditional Greek approach to ethnological subjects of intro- 
ducing eponymous heroes and including them in a most intricate 
and often contradictory genealogical system does not make things 
easier. The critical evaluation of information drawn from andent 
writers therefore presents a host'of most difficult questions which 
cannotbe fully discussed in the limited context of this work. And yet, 
thdr importance for our notions of the extinct languages of the 
andent Balkans is basic. So we cannot avoid sketching at least the 
essentials of the whole complex, giving at the same time the biblio- 
graphic references necessary for a more profound study of the 
subject. 

In the passage from Strabo dted above, it is comparatively easy 
to separate the data about ethnic groups from the mythological 
and legendary traditions about “barbarian” presence in the Greece 
of ancient times. Pelops from Phrygia and Danaos from Egypt 
patently cannot seriously be taken into consideration, although the 
possibility that they represent some confused historical recollections 
can never be completely excluded. The same holds for Kadmos and 

uag xai Kgivaxog. oi de &gqxeg xai ’Mvgioi xai ’Hneigmai r.ai /.is/gi vuv 
iv n1e.vqo.lg eiav. hi /dvrot pnUov ngoxsgov rj vvv, 8nov ys xai xpg evrcu 
nagovri 'Elladog d.vavxdey.xwg ovapg xrp> noMrjv oi ^agoi eyovoi, Ma- 
xedoviav piv 6gqy.eg xai xiva fdm rf,g Qexxaliaq, ’Axagvavtag8e xai Aixm- 
llag xa ovco &EOxgmxoi xai Kaoamnaloi xai ’ Apyi1oyoi xai AVapaveg, n- 
neigmxixa edvrj. (Strabo 7.7.1) 


his Phoenidan band in Thebes. The Thradan settlements in Attica 
and Daulis, although they are connected with the mythical names. 
of Eumolpos and Tereus, are to be taken more seriously since they 
are not so obvious a part of aetiological constructions as are the 
traditions mentioned earlier. It is interesting, in general, how 
conscious the ancient Greeks remained of their original intimate 
connections with the Illyrian, Thradan, and Epirotic barbarians 
although in historical times the northern Balkans became for them 
a world effectively more foreign than Phrygia, Egypt, or Phoenida. 

Of non-Greek and Pre-Greek ethnic groups in Greece, Strabo 
mentions the Dryopes, the Cauconians, the Pelasgians, and the 
Lelegians, ali in the Peloponnesus, and the Aonians, the Temmikes, 
and the Hyantes in Boeotia. No other andent source contains such 
a rich enumeration of Pre-Greek peoples. We shall comment on 
this list with a few words. 

Of ali the Pre-Greek groups, the Pelasgians are most important 
in andent .literature. But what we read about them is mostly con¬ 
fused and contradictory. This fact induced the writers to try to 
overcome the existing difficulties by making bold combinations 
and introdudng uncontrolled explanations. The result is a great 
amount of confusion and a variety of opinions that makes a con- 
clusive pronouncement on the question almost impossible. Servius, 
the commentator of Vergil’s poems, sums it up in commenting the 
name Pelasgi with the laconic words: “de his varia est opinio -” 11 
Modern scholars tried to disentangle the real information about 
the Pelasgians from the many literary constructions that have over- 
grown it in the course of many centuries. 

Fundamental in this respect is the study of E. Meyer on the 
ancient literary tradition about the Pelasgians. 12 His attitude is very 
critical; as a consequence the results of his search for historical 
information are scant. The many controversial informations about 
the Pelasgians must, according to this opinion, be almost entirely 
discarded as products of literary constructions. Thus the Pelasgians: 

11 Aen. 8.600 

12 E. Meyer (1892) 


2* 
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belong more to literature than to history. The whole question is 
thus reduced to an inquiry into the nature of the sources the logo- 
graphs and the vvriters of the fif th century had at their disposal while 
writing about the Pelasgians. 

According to Meyer (1892), the historical tradition that the 
Pelasgians were the Pre-Hellenic, barbarian population of almost 
the whole of Greece is the product of a purely hterary develop- 
ment. The only historical Pelasgians were those in Thessaly whose 
country is called in the epics fkAacrfmov ’'Apyoc and m more 
recent times IIsAacTyiGms' with Adpma as its town. These Pelasgians 
were, according to Meyer, the oldest masters of the Thessalian 
plain, and the memory of their mighty kings at Larisa remained 
vivid long after they had disappeared from the historical scene. 13 
They were, in Meyer’s opinion, a Greek tribe and had descended 
to the lovvlands from the harsh mountalns of Epirus, where their 
name remained connected with the shrine of Dodona. 14 

But the first masters of the plain, the Pelasgians in Larisa and 
the Thessalian Argos, succumbed to the onslaught of other Greek 
mountaineers coming from the same rough hills from which the 
Pelasgians had once begun the conquest of the plains. These new 
conquerors were another Greek tribe, the Hellenes, the later 
inhabitants of Thessaly and the Pelasgian Argos, well known to 
Homer, the countrymen of Achilles. 15 The Thessalian plain was 

is Homer II. 2.261; Strabo 5.2.4; Hecataeus in Schol.Apoll.Rhod. 4 226; 
Hellanicus in Suidas .s.v. xexQa QX ia and in Schol.Apoll.Rhod. 1.40; Anth.Pa . 
14.73. 

14 Ćf. Homer II. 16.233: 

Zev ava AcoSmvale Tlelaayixi, xi]Xodi valmv , 

Acodcovrjg piedicov dvo X £ipi£QOV, api<pi 8s Eekhoi 
aoi valova’ vnorpr)xai avmx6no8eq X a/xai£vvai. 

Hesiodus frgm. 212 in Strabo 7.7.10: A(o8d)vr)v <pi]yćv xe, IIeXaoya>v edgavov fjev; 
Callimachus Del. 284-286: a AcodcovrjOe neX*cyol rrjMOev expaivovra noAv 
ngwxiaxa 8i X ovxai y^e X eeQ Oegdnovxeq aaiyr\xoio W ■ 

is The Hellenes, too, left, as it seems, some traces in Dodona. Their name 
"EUnveg is probably to be connected with the name of the pnests of thei Dodo- 
nian shrine, which name in Homer II. 16.234 reads EUoi c. >r -eAAoi. Cf. also 
Pindar in Strabo 7.7.10 for the first and Sophocles Trach. 1166- for he second 
form. Hesiodus in Strabo 7.7.10 calls the country in which Dodona hes EUo- 
nif). - Cf. Budimir (1952). 
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called Hellas after them and in epic poetry was styled “famous for 
its beautiful women”. And these names Hellenes and Hellas were 
destined to become in the course of time the common denomina- 
tion of ali the Greeks and the whole of their country. 

The Pelasgians, however, in the literary tradition remained the 
oldest dvvellers of the northern plain, sons of the Black Earth. As 
foes of the Hellenes they could not be introduced in the lay of the 
Trojan tvar as the allies of Achilles, the ruler of Hellas and the 
Pelasgian Argos, but were presented there among the peoples 
fighting on the side of the Trojans. 16 Here begins, already in the 
Iliad , the literary development of the tradition about the Pelasgians, 
which in the course of time lost almost ali relation to historical 
reality. 

In the Odyssey the Pelasgians are mentioned as one of the many 
peoples on Crete. 17 Meyer believes that they were a group that had 
left Thessaly in the times of the Hellenic conquest of that country. 

Ali other traditions about the Pelasgians are, according to 
Meyer (1892), the result of literary constructions and later elabora- 
tions., They čame to be regarded as barbarians because the epony- 
mous hero of the Hellenes,(Hellen, son of Deucalion, in the gene- 
alogies was younger than king Pelasgos, son of the Earth, the 
eponymous hero of the Pelasgians. 18 The Pelasgians therefore 
belong to a time when there 
not be regarded as Hellenes. 

16 Cf. Homer II. 2.681- and 840-; 10.429-; 17.288-, 

17 HomerOd. 19.172-; 

Kgijxri xiq yaV eaxi, fićoai ivi oivom n6vx(x> 
xai meiga, 7iEQlQQvxoq• iv <5’ avOgamoi 
noXkol, oaiEigioioi, xal ivvrixovxa Jto^rjeg. 
aAA?; 6’ aAAcov yXu)oaa piEf.uyi.iivr]' iv piiv ’A%aioi, 

iv <5’ ’Exeoxqx] xeq fieyahrjxogEq, iv Si Kv8mveq rjxoq 

AcoQiieq xe XQi X a'Cxeq 8ioi xe JJEXaayov 

18 Cf. Pausanias 8.1.4 with a fragment of Asios: 

’Avxtdsov 8i neXaay6v iv vy)ixopwt.oiv ogeaaiv 
yala piihaiva avi8wxEV, iva dvt]xa>v yivoq eirj. 

Apollodorus 2.1.1 = 3.8.1; Servius in Aen. 2.83 : Pelasgi a Pelasgo terrae filio, 
qui in Arcadia genitus dicitur, ut Hesiodus tradit. 
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Thus the Pelasgians čame to be regarded as autochthonous bar- 
barians, as Herodotus describes them; later, the Tyrrhenian groups 
of Lemnos and Creston, speaking in historical times a non-Greek 
language, čame to be regarded as their remnants. In literature the 
Pelasgians were connected in the course of time with almost every 
part of the Greek World. Thus Pelasgians are known in Attica, in 
the Peloponnesus, and in many other places including Asia Minor 
and Italy. 19 

Meyer’s critical appreciation of the ancient sources about the 
Pelasgians has remained authoritative in ali essentials to the present 
day. Yet, more recent scholars rather tend to accept the non-Greek 
character of the Pelasgian people as stated by the sources. 20 This 
is, indeed, an acceptable interpretation of the evidence of the 
W riters, since the Greeks in their confused tradition were well 
aware of a non-Greek autochthonous population called Pelasgians 
and it is difficult to ašsume, as Meyer does, that this tradition čame 
about only by confusion of the Pelasgians with the T yrrhenians. And 
yet, it is essential to remember that the whole tradition about the 
Pelasgians is to a very considerable extent a literary phenomenon 
and has to be investigated as such. 

The ethnic name of the Pelasgians is currently used as a label 
for a reconstructed language which is supposed to be Pre-Greek. 
This of course is only a modern linguistic convention and has no 
direct connection with any ethnic reality on which the writing of 
ancient authors about the Pelasgians may have been based. The 
modern use of the term can neither confinn nor falsify their infor- 

mation. _ ' 

Another ethnic group in ancient literary tradition connected with 
non-Greek autochthony are the Lelegians. The evidence of writers 
about them is even more scarce and confused and it is almost 
impossible to extract any trustworthy information from it. Even for 

19 Cf. E. Meyer (1892) and Lochner-Huttenbach (1960). The first explicit 
Identification of Pelasgians and Tyrrhaenians was made by Hellamcus. Cf. 
Dionysius Halicamassius 1.28.3. 

20 So Schachermeyr (1929: 256-), Lochner-Huttenbach (1960. 139 ), 
cf. also Myres (1907: 170-225), Josifović (1957: 209). 
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the ancients they were just a name, connected with autochthonous 
antiquity. They are also closely associated to the Carians, known to 
us in historical times as a people in south-western Asia Minor 
speaking a language which, as it seems, belonged to the Anatolian 
group of Indo-European languages. 21 But in explaining the exact 
nature of this association the sources are contradictory and do not 
give us the information we need. 

Herodotus writes that the Carians in Asia Minor had come from 
the Aegean islands, where they were originally subjects of king 
Minos and were called Lelegians. 22 Philippos of Suangela says that 
until his time the Carians held the Lelegians as slaves. 23 This 
suggests a relation like that betvveen the Spartans and the Helots 
in Laconia, and that of the Thessalians to the Penestai in Thessaly. 
Strabo refers to both opinions and writes that in the country 
around Miletos some settlements are said to be Lelegian and that on 
many places in Caria graves and deserted fortifications were called 
after them. They and the Carians were the. original inhabitants of 
the whole of Ionia. According to Strabo another group of Lelegians 
lived in Troas, at the foot of the Ida mountain, near the town of 
Pedasos and the river Satnioeis. From Ionia they were expelled by 
the Ionian settlers, from Troas by the conquerors of Troy. 24 The 
refugees from Pedasos settled, according to Callisthenes, in the 

21 Cf. Ševoroškin (1962, 1964, 1965). 

22 Herodot 1.171: eteri 5e tovtcov KSqeq /tev muyfievoi ig zrjv rjnEioov ex to:v 
vtjacov to yaQ naXaiov šovTsg Mlvco pternj xooi xai xaXsofiEvoi .AiXsysg eI%ov 
rag vfjaovg. [. ..] 

23 In a fragment quoted by Athenaeus 6.271b: &ttmnog 6 Oe ayyE\svg iv 
xm negi Kagćbv xal AsXiycov ovyyQdfj.fra.Ti xaTaXi^ag Tovg Aaxedaifiovlcov 
slXa>Tag xai Tovg ®ETTahxovg neveoTag xai Kagdg <pr\ai Tolg AeAe^iv cbg ol- 
xet aig xgr]aaoQai na\ai te xai vvv. 

24 Strabo 7.7.2: rot); dšAsXEyag Tivig fisv Tovg avTovg Kagoiv Elxd^ovaiv,oide 
avvolxovg fidvov xai ovoTQaTid)Tag. dionsQ iv Tfj Mihrjaia AsXiycov xaToixlag 
XiyEodal Tivag, noXXa%ov 5i Trjg Kaglag Tdipovg AEXiycov xal igv/jaTa igr/fia 
As\iyEia xaXov/i£va. tj te ’lavla vvv Ae yofiEVfj naoa vnb KaQĆbv u>xsTto xai 
AEXsycov. ix(3aX6vTEg Si TovTovg oi ”Ia>v£g avToi Ttjv xd>Qav xaTĆo%ov, etl 6e 
uq6teqov oi TTjV Tgolav iXovT£g i^f\\aaav Tovg AiXEyag ix Ttbv nsgl TTjV "ISrjv 
totuov t cov xcnd IlriSaoov xai tov EaTviosvTa noTa/uov. - Cf. also 13.1.59: 
iv 6b] (5e Kagia xai iv MiXr)Tip AsA^cov Tdipoi xai iov/iaTa xai Iyvt] xaToixi(bv 
8ElxvvvTai. 
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country around Halicarnassus. Eight cities there are said to be 
Lelegian. 25 Pherecydes, on the contrary, States that in earlier times 
Carians held the whole country around Miletos, Myus, Ephesos, 
and Cape Mycale, while Lelegians settled to the north, on the coast 
as far as Phocaea, and on the islands of Chios and Samos. 26 Accord- 
ing to this author, the Lelegians were distinct from and independent 
of the Carians. Such a view can be confirmed by the fact that 
Homer, speaking about the auxiliary troups of the Trojans, men- 
tions the two peoples independently and on an equal footing. 27 
The lyric poet Alcaeus calls Antandrus in Mysia, below the Ida 
mountain, a city of the Lelegians (Strabo 13.1.51). The evidence 
about Lelegians in Asia Minor given by later authors is of less 
importance. 28 

By mentioning Lelegians among the autochthonous barbarians 
on the Greek mainland, Strabo follovvs quite an ancient tradition. 
Already Hesiodus had sung about the Lelegian population of 
Locria 29 Aristotle mentions them in his lost Politeiai as ancient 
inhabitants of north-western Greece and conquerors of Boeotia. 
He also writes about ah autochthon Lelex in that region vvhose 
grandsons aftemards settled on the island of Leucas. 30 Lelegians on 
the Peloponnesus, as mentioned by Strabo, are known to other 
- authors, too. An autochthonous king Lelex is believed to have lived 
and ruled in Laconia and Messenia. 31 An homonymous king appears 
in the genealogies of Megara. 32 

25 Cf. Strabo 13.1.58-59. 

26 Cf. Strabo 14.1.3: Tamrjg če <pr]ai &eqex vdtjg Mihjrov /tev xai Mv- 
ovvra xai ra n eqi Mvxdh-jv xai "Erpeaov Kagag e/eiv tiq6teqov, tT jv 6’ sl-fjg 
nagahiav /re/gi &coxaiag xai Xiov xai Edfiov, f]g ’Ayxalog f)QX^, AsXEyag. 

27 Cf. Homer II. 10.428-429: 

tiQ og [Aev đAos KSqeq xai UaiovEg iyxvX6jo^oi 
xai AEA.sy£g xai KavxcavEg dioi te IlE^aayot, [...] 

28 Cf. StephanusByzantinus s.v. Mibjrog; Plutarchus, Quaestiones Graecae 
46; and others. 

29 Cf. Strabo 7.7.2. 

30 Cf. Strabo 7.7.2. 

31 Cf. Pausanias 3.1; 4.1; and Apollodorus 3.10.3. 

32 Cf. Pausanias 1.39.6; 4.36.1. 


The evidence shows clearly how uncertain the knowledge of the 
ancients was. It does not allow us to form any opinion on the real 
historical role and geographical area of this Pre-Greek people in the 
Aegean world. Thus ali efforts of modern scholars lead either to 
uncritical and wild combinations, or remain quite tentative and 
unsatisfactory. 33 

The Carians, in ancient literary tradition closely connected with 
the Lelegians, were also known as part of the Pre-Greek population, 
especially on the Aegean islands, but also on the Helladic mainland. 
The chief authority on this subject is Thucydides who writes that 
Carians lived on the Cyclades from where they were expelled by 
king Minos when he imposed his thalassocracy on the Greek Sea. 
These Carians were dangerous pirates. When during the Pelopon- 
nesian War a ritual purification of the sacred island of Delos was 
performed, the graves there were opened and the dead removed, 
more than half of them could be recognized as Carians by their 
weapons and by the way in which they were buried. 34 

Aristotle writes that Carians had conquered Epidaurus and 
Hermione on the Peloponnesus in very ancient times, before the 
Heraclides čame down to their heritage. 35 According to Herodotus 
(1.171), the tradition about Carians on the Aegean islands is of 
Cretan origin and the Carians in Asia Minor do not accept it. 

Another ethnic group mentioned by Strabo in the Pre-Greek 
Peloponnesus were the Dryopes. They were a tribe known to have 
■ lived at the foot of the Oeta mountain at the Maliac gulf to the 
south of the town of Lamia. Aristotle wrote that they were driven 
out of their land by Heracles and settled in the region of Asine in 
the north-eastern Peloponnesus. 36 According to Herodotus (8.43, 
73), after their defeat the Dryopes settled in Hermione in the same 

33 Cf. Deimling (1862; very uncritical), Aly (1909), Meyer (1893: 59-, 
246-), Kretschmer (1896: 376), Schachermeyr 1929: 276), Lochner- 
Huttenbach (1960: 133, 139). 

34 Cf. Thucydides 1.4 and 1.8.1. 

35 Cf. Strabo 8.6.15. 

36 Cf. Strabo 8.6.13; 9.5.10. Also Pausanias 4.34.9-12 and Herodotus 1.56 
146; 8.73. 
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region of the Peloponnesus. Elsewhere (8.46), he describes the 
Styrians and the Cythnians as Dryopes. 

The name Dryopes is transparent]y Greek and means ‘Oak- 
people’. One is therefore inclined to see in them the rest of an oider 
stratum of Greek settiement or an Indo-European tribe doseiy 
related to the Greeks. This couid expiain how they čame to be 
regarded as barbarians. In any case they did not belong to one of 
the big groups of vvhich the Greek peopie was composed. 

Among the Pre-Greek Peloponnesians Strabo also mentions the 
Caucones. They were known aiready to Homer. 37 The goddess 
Athena refers to them while speaking to Nestor in Pylos, and it can 
be understood that they are a peopie in the neighborhood. This is 
confirmed by Strabo who vvrites that they were the masters of 
Lepreum, Cyparissia, and Macistum on the western coast of the 
Peloponnesus. They were of Arcadian origin and settied in what 
later became Elis. 38 Another ethnic group with the same name is 
recorded in Asia Minor in Paphlagonia. 39 

The Aones, Temmices, and Hyantes are known to be Pre-Greek 
ethnic groups vvhich settied in Boeotia together with the Lele- 
gians. 40 

Other non-Greek and presumabiy Pre-Greek ethnic groups were 
the Eteocretans and the Tyrsenians. The name ’ETe6xpr)Te<; means 
‘true Cretans’ and designates the oldest stratum of the ancient 
Cretan popuiation. 41 The Athenian tribute lists refer in a similar 
way to the autochthonous popuiation of the isiand of Carpathos- 
as to Eteocarpathians. 

The Tyrsenians are of speciai interest among these most ancient 
Aegean peoples since they are homonymous with the Etruscans in 
Italy. In historical times they were knovvn to live on the northern 
isiands of Imbros and Lemnos. They are also mentioned in the 

37 Homer II. 10.429; Od. 3.366. 

38 Cf. Strabo 8.3.3, 16-17, 29, 30. 

39 Cf. Strabo 8.3.17; 12.3.2, 5; 14.5.23, 28. 

40 Cf. Strabo 9.2.3: 'H <5’ oiv Boicorta tcqoteqov /iev vnd flagfldgcov đ>xeiTo 
’ Aovaiv xai Tsfifxvx<nv šx tov Zovviov jien^avrj/usvcov xai AeAeycov xai 'Ydvra>v. 
- Cf.also Pausanias 9.5.1; 10.35.5; Stephanus Byzantinuss.v. ''Yavreq, Ahcu/.ia. 

41 Homer Od. 19.177. 


neighborhood of Creston, a littie-known city in Thrace, further in 
Mysian Antandros, and on the isiand of Samothrace. Less đefinite 
is the evidence for their presence in north-western Asia Minor. 42 
These Tyrsenians were dreaded as pirates. 43 In ancient literature 
they are cioseiy connected with the Pelasgians; Hellanicus from 
Lesbus was the first to identify the two peoples completely. 44 

This short survey of Greek historical records shovvs how the 
memory of a Pre-Greek settiement of Hellas was preserved tili 
classical times. But it has also become apparent how uncertain and 
unsubstantial these recollections vvere. Modern scholarship is at a 
complete.loss when faced with these records, trying to use them as 
positive evidence for the oider ethnic strata in the Aegean area. No 
critical methodis sharp enough to clarify the questions and resolve 
the dilemmas that ariše at any attempt to give a full interpretation 
of the ancient literary records. And yet, as tantalizing as it may be, 
this kind of research will always remain important and necessary. 


2.2 THE HISTORICAL SETTING 

To understand properly the vvhole complex of Pre-Greek linguistics, 
it is useful to acquaint oneself with the historical frame in vvhich it 
is placed. Aegean archaeology was successful enough to offer a 
firm basis for such an enđeavour. The recent đecipherment of 
Linear B has sheđ further light on the history of the Aegean Bronze 
Age. The purely linguistic problem of Pre-Greek can thus be 
successfully vievved in a broader historical context and ceases to be 
restricted to technical reconstruction of language data only. 

Especially important is the chronological orientation proviđed by 
such an inclusion of historical data into linguistic consideration. 

42 Cf. Herodotus 1.57; Thucydides 4.109; Diodorus 10.19; Apollonius 
Rhodius 4.1760; Plutarchus, De virtute muliebri 8; Plutarchus, Quaestiones 
Graecae 12; Polyaenus 7.49; Diogenes Laertius 8.1; Porphyrius, Vita Pytha- 
gorae 2. - About this literary tradition cf. Mever (1892: 19-). 

43 Cf. Homer, Hymn to Dionysus 6.8; ApoIIodorus S.5.3.2; Athenaeus 
15.672. 

44 Dionysius Halicarnassius 1.28.3. 
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Ali too many questions remain, of course, controversial in this 
context, some even remain quite obscure. In this brief introduction, 
it is not possible to offer anything like a full discussion of such 
problems. We shall therefore refrain from a more detailed presen- 
tation and try to give only the best-established facts. To our judge- 
ment, the best synthesis in this field has been given by Schacher- 
meyr. 45 In this sketch we shall follow him in ali essentials. 

If we look at the types of pre-historic material culture, the Aegean 
world can roughly be divided into four main areas: Macedonia, the 
Greek peninsula (Hellas), the Cycladic islands, and Crete. During 
the many centuries of prehistoric life, these areas gained their 
unmistakable individuality. At some times they were integrated 
into broader cultural patterns, at others they were separated by well- 
defined cultural boundaries. Although they were always part of one 
sphere of spiritual outlook and material skill, it is useful to distin- 
guish them from each other and in this survey to look at them as 
separate entities. 

The chronology of the Aegean prehistory is based, as elsewhere, 
on the succession of three stages of technological skill, an older and 
a more recent part of the Stone Age: the Palaeolithic and the 
Neolithic, and the Bronze Age. Each of these in turn comprises 
stages of internal development which manifest themselves in certain 
typ^s of material culture and technology. Especially the Bronze Age 
shovvs a clearly expressed subdivision. One generally distinguishes 
an early, a middle, and a late stage, each of which can in turn be 
further subdivided into three periods usually marked with roman 
ciphers (I, II, III). The stages of the Aegean Bronze Age are gener- 
ally distinguished as to their areal type and called accordingly 
Helladic, Cycladic and Minoan for the Greek mainland, the 
Archipelago and Crete respectively. 

This sequence provided by archaeological typology gives a 
chronological frame for the most ancient periods of Agean culture. 
But this chronology remains, of course, only relative and therefore 
of restricted value. To obtain an absolute dating of the established 

45 Cf. Schachermeyr (1954), Titov (1969), Zafiropulo (1964). 
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stages one has to make use of additional information. The data 
required can be secured through comparison with the archaeological 
typology of Egypt and Mesopotamia, where historical records 
allow a more or less dependable fixing of dates even for such a 
remote past. 

Such comparison makes it possible to correlate features of 
Aegean culture with names and dates from the dynastic lists of 
Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria. Archaeological findings point to 
cultural contacts mainly between Crete and Egypt and between 
Asia Minor .and Mesopotamia. The chronological data obtained 
can be used also for the Greek mainland because of the many links 
by vvhich it was connected with Crete and -to a certain extent also 
with Asia Minor. In such a way, the relative chronology derived 
from archaeological typology and stratigraphy can be converted 
into a more or less dependable absolute chronology which permits 
us to establish approximately the most crucial dates in the earliest 
developments of the Aegean world. 

Ali these chronological endeavours can of course lead only to a 
verylimitedsuccess.Manyimportant questions must remain open, 
and the answers to others remain uncertain and hypothetical. But if 
we accept the fact that every dating on this basis must be rough and 
always qualified by a strongly emphasized plus or minus, a general 
chronological frame can be erected on these shaky foundations 
and in its entirety it shows a remarkable solidity. Scholars were thus 
able to arrive at a general consensus about the chronology of the 
early Aegean culture. Datings proposed independently and simul- 
taneously by different scholars corresponded basically, especially 
those by scholars who accepted the more conservative dating of 
Egyptian and Mesopotamian dynasties as advocated recently in 
Egyptology and Assyriology. For ali its uncertainties, such a chro¬ 
nological frame is very useful for the study of the early Aegean. 
For its linguistic history, it is of the utmost value. 

The divergencies among the proposed datings being small and of 
little importance, we are able to give a chronological framework 
that synthesizes the results arrived at by recent scholarship. We 
do so in presenting the dates proposed by Schachermeyr. They 
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differ only little from those proposed by Milojčić, Matz, and Childe 46 
and correspond with the chronological scheme given by Wace 47 
and Hutchinson : 48 

Beginning of the Neolithic Age: 4th milennium 

Beginning of the Dimini culture: ca. 2800 B.C. 

Early Minoan: 2700-2000 

Middle Minoan: ' 2000-1580 

Late Minoan: 1580-1000? 

Early Helladic and Cycladic: 2600-1950 

Middle Helladic and Cycladic: 1950-1580 

Late Helladic and Cycladic: 1580-1200 

The Late Helladic Age is often called Mycenean, after the most 
important site that represents this type of culture. From 1200 on- 
wards the Late Helladic culture continued to exist in a very degene- 
rated and deteriorated form. The culture of that period of late decay 
is often called Submycenean. 

The Palaelothic Age in the Aegean area is quite insufficiently 
explored. Some rough Stone tools found in Boeotia and on the 
island of Zacynthus show that Greece was inhabitated in these 
times. Further research may lead to very important information 
about Palaeolithic Greece. On Crete only very uncertain traces of 
Palaeolithic man have been found. 

Finds of the Neolithic Age are, on the other hand, very rich and 
indicate an important cultural development. The main sites are in 
Thessaly on whose fertile plains agriculture was early developed. 
It did not originate there, but was imported from Mesopotamia, 
Syria and Eastern Anatolia, the cradle of agriculture in this part of 
the the world. There is such a wealth of significant correspondences 
in form and technology that they cannot be assumed to be spon- 
taneous and fortuitous, but prove an essential dependence. 

46 Schachermeyr (1954: 1358-). 

47 Ventris-Chadwick (1956: xvii). 

48 Cf. Hutchinson (1962: 17-9). 
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The older Neolithic culture of Thessaly is called Sesklo after its 
most important and best-excavated site. It was quite predominantly 
agncultural in character, but not rural. The ruins of the settlements 
show clearly that small towns already existed. The urbanization of 
the Aegean world thus begins early in the Neolithic and one can 
hence better appreciate its deep roots. Architecture and ceramic 
craftsmanship show the development that could be expected in such 
a cultural setting. In the houses, statuettes have been found that 
must be interpreted as idols. They are mostly female with strongly 
stressed sex properties. Male statuettes are phallic. We can infer 
that the rehgion of this agricultural population was centered on a 
fertility cult whose main figure was a Mother Goddess. This again 
suggests matriarchal traits in social organization and Outlook. 

To the north, the Neolithic culture of Thessaly radiated as far as 
theplains of the Danube. As could be expected, Macedonia belonged 
to its broader area also. An early Neolithic culture of the Sesklo 
type can be shovvn to have existed almost over the whole of main- 
land Greece: in the valley of the Spercheus, in Boeotia, in Athens 
and Attica, on the Peloponnesus, especially in the north-east, in 
Aetolia, and on the Ionian islands. Some Sesklo sites have been 
found even on the Archipelago. From this and other indications 
one can conclude that already in Neolithic Greece some sea-faring 
must have been practiced. 

The Neolithic culture of Crete was in many respects closely 
related to that of Thessaly with which it shovvs deep corresponden¬ 
ces. And yet, it has so many traits different and of its own that it 
must be separated and regarded as a distinct cultural province. The 
current of eastern influence vvhich generated the cultural type of 
Sesklo merged here with another Corning from Africa. 49 

In the Early and Middle Neolithic, the whole of the Aegean area 
mamfested a deep-rooted cultural unity with more or less strongly 
expressed local variants. The cultural individuality of Crete was the 
strongest in the vvhole complex. 

In the Late Neolithic Age, this unity vvas disrupted, as it seems, 

49 Cf. also Hutchinson (1962: 45-). 
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in a violent way. The clearest and fullest information is furnished 
again by Thessalian sites. A culture of a different and new type 
appears there. Near Sesklo, at Đimini, a fortified settlement was 
erected with a chieftain’s residence on the top. The system of round 
fortification walls and the square building of the leader’s abode with 
columns supporting its roof, a real rudimentary megaron, in a 
fascinating way foreshadow the mighty splendor of Mycenean 
palaces. The early Neolithic town of Sesklo was destroyed and a 
settlement of the new cultural type was erected on its site. This later 
Neolithic culture in Greece is called Dimini after its most represen- 
tative site. 

There are many indications that this new Neolithic type of 
culture was brought to Thessaly by immigrants from the north 
which lef't their former habitat somevvhere in the Hungarian plains. 
Yet this view has not remained undisputed. Some archaeologists 
think that the new type developed organically from the Sesklo 
culture under a strong influence from the Cyclades and the Orient. 
Yet, the abrupt change, the warlike ethos suggested by the style of 
Dimini, and its numerous links with Central Europe give much 
vveight to the first explanation. 

The culture of Dimini never covered the wholeof Thessaly. A la¬ 
ter phase of the Sesklo culture (Sub-Sesklo) coexisted with it. Sites 
of the Dimini type have also been found in the north-eastern Pelo- 
ponnesus. But there too they seem to have been rather isolated 
among settlements of the older Neolithic type. This may have been 
the southernmost strongholds of the conquerors who čame from the 
north. The style of their culture is in every respect rather forceful 
and lordlike. The main traits of a Neolithic agricultural society, 
hovvever, were still preserved. 

A last phase of Neolithic development is represented by the site 
of Rachmani, also in Thessaly. Compared with Dimini it shows a 
clear deterioration. Some of its traits can be interpreted as fresh 
influence from the north. 

The Early Bronze Age began in the Aegeis with a strong and 
lasting influence from Anatolia. Changes vvere radical; ali crafts- 
manship became centred around and influenced by the vvorking of 


copper and bronze. It remains uncertain whether this change was 
brought about by a migration or not. Anatolian influence remained 
strong during the whole Early Bronze Age; but very soon, the 
Aegeis began to influence Anatolia too. 

It is in this period that the full development of the Cyclades and 
the Peloponnesus really begins. The population vvas dense and 
everything indicates an ever-growing economic prosperity. At this 
time begins also fishing and sea-faring on a big scale. On the Aegean 
islands strong economic and cultural centres vvere formed (Melus, 
Syrus, Euboea). On the mainland the Early Helladic Age began 
after a marked break in continuity. This break vvas on some sites 
almost complete, on others there is a short time špan vvith strongly 
marked Cycladic correspondences. It is impossible, for the time 
being, to give a satisfactory historical interpretation to these facts. 

The strongest characteristic of the Early Bronze Age in Greece is 
a general and all-pervasive urbanization of life. Agriculture lost its 
predominant importance. The population gathered in big.cities 
and lived by handicraft and trade. The vvhole Aegean area vvas 
engaged in commerce and a lively exchange of goods can be shovvn 
to have taken place. The entire Aegean zone, including Macedonia 
and Crete, became thus one cultural province vvith vvell-developed 
relations to the outside vvorld, especially vvith the East and vvith 
Africa. Cycladian traders reached the Adriatic and perhaps even the 
vvestern Mediterranean. Politically, the area seems to have been a 
conglomerate of small States under local rulers. The cult of the 
Mother Goddess seems to have kept its Central place, her statues 
being novv frequently imported from the Cyclades, vvhere a nevv 
style in sculpture had been developed. 

The Middle Bronze Age begins on the Greek mainland and in 
Western Anatolia vvith a heavy catastrophe and an abrupt change 
in the patterns of material culture. In this respect, the contrast 
vvith Crete and the Cyclads is marked because there the tradition is 
more continuous and the passage from one age to the other rather 
gradual, and no traces of a general destruction and large-scale 
devastation could be detected. The Middle Bronze Age is on the 
islands a continuation of the Early Bronze Age, vvhile on the main- 


/ 
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land it presents an essentially new cultural type. Thus the Aegean 
world ceases in this period to be an homogeneous culture area and 
is divided into a Continental northern and an insular Southern part. 

In mainland Greece the Middle Helladic Age sets in with a catas- 
trophe quite comparable to that which about 1200 B.C. marked the 
end of the rich flowering of Mycenean Culture and was brought 
about by what we use to call the Dorian invasion. Asine, Tiryns, 
Ziguries, Koraku, Asea, Malthi, Eutresis, and Orchomenus, almost 
ali important sites on the Peloponnesus and in Central Greece 
were burned. Many other settlements of the Early Bronze Age never 
recovered from devastation and ceased to exist. On other sites small 
villages took the place ofimportant towns. In some cases settlements 
were rebuilt on somevvhat different sites, in others new settlements 
were founded that did not exist before. Everywhere the archaeolo- 
gical evidence of the break is quite obvious. It shows that an inter- 
vention by an enemy took place on almost ali sites and brought 
about a deep change in the pattems of social and cultural life. The 
density of population decreased considerably. The conquerors 
brought with them battle axes and horses vvhich appeared then for 
the first time in the Aegean area. Their mode of burial also differs 
markedly from Aegean tradition. 

As far as the general standard of cultural development goes, the 
Middle Helladic Age is unmistakably a period of regress and dete- 
rioration. This becomes obvious when its artefacts and buildings 
are compared with those of the Cyclades and Crete. The cause of 
this discrepancy was the initial catastrophe which brought with it 
not only a retardation of cultural grovvth, but gave also to this 
grovvth a somevvhat new direction. 

The mainland of Greece remained for some time in relative isola- 
tion from the mari time world. The general pattern of Helladic 
culture ceased to be urban, as it had been in the Early Bronze Age, 
and became essentially rural. The importance of vveapons increased 
markedly and fortified hills were preferred as residences. Life in 
Greece seems to have become warlike. The megaron, a square 
building with a column-supported roof, continued to dominate 
representative architecture. There are no traces of sculpture, which 


indicates that anthropomorphic religion had lost its importance. 
Features of material culture brought to the country by the northern 
invaders merged very soon with those characteristic of the indige- 
nous population. 

The passage to the Late Bronze Age, better known perhaps as the 
period of Mycenean culture, was organic and gradual. Archaeologi- 
cal findings exclude any kind of catastrophe, break or large-scale 
immigration of conquering intruders. Specific Mycenean features 
do not appear at ali sites at once. Some of them continue to follow 
Middle Helladicpatterns and show only slight Mycenean influence 
(so Eutresis, Hagia Marina, Krisa, Asine, Eleusis, and Thorikos). 
Only in the last phase of the Late Bronze Age, these sites became 
really Mycenean. This type of culture was individually developed in 
some outstanding residences such as Mycenae, Tiryns, and Pylos 
and spread from there over the whole of Greece. It was the out- 
come of an intensive Cretan influence on the life of Helladic palaces 
and princely families. Mycenean culture was thus always elitarian 
in its essence and as such it cannot be connected with any ethnic 
group as a whole. It is the palače culture of warlike small rulers, 
an echo of Cretan outlook and luxury in fortified abodes of bar- 
barian and heroic kings surrounded by bands of sa vage warriors. 

The Mycenean Age čame to an end in fire and devastation. The 
catastrophe was general, and only destruction and misery was left 
behind. On the ruins, life went on in poverty and decay. The Sub- 
mycenean period is marked by a general lack of creativity. There 
was a general deterioration of the old pattern. It is only from about 
1000 B.C. that a new cultural grovvth can be felt, that new patterns 
make their appearance. And they are those of Classical Greece. 

At the end of this survey there is a crucial point that has yet to 
be discussed. It is the question where in this process of cultural 
development, as established by archaeology, the coming of the 
Greeks can be located. It is, of course, more correct to speak about 
the coming of ‘tribes speaking Indo-European dialects that were 
to become Greek’. The Greek language as well as the Greek people 
were formed and shaped only in the Aegean world and are in- 
conceivable without this background. The Indo-European dialects 
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which served as a basis for the development of the Greek language 
can for the šake of simplicity also be labeled Greek if it is kept in 
mind that they are such only in the sense of the genetic classification 
of Indo-European languages. In further simplification the speakers 
of that type of Indo-European which is genetically classified as 
Greek can be called Greeks irrespective of the total of features, 
historical,culturaland psychological,that establish the Greek people 
as an ethnic entity. It is only in this restricted sense that one can 
speak about the coming of the Greeks to Hellas. 

Archaeological evidence - and this is the only kind of evidence 
at our disposal - can in some cases be interpreted as testifying to an 
immigration of a foreign population that spread over the Aegean 
area usually in the role of conquerors. The first in this series of 
immigrations seems to have taken place at the beginning of the 
Neolithic. These settlers čame in great numbers to Thessaly and 
brought with them the art of the cultivation of the soil and of 
pottery making. They čame from the East, from Anatolia, in ali 
probability by the land route. 

The culture of Dimini in the Later Stone Age can also be inter¬ 
preted as a trače of an onslought from the north. 50 These conquerors 
čame from the Danubian plains. It does not seem likely that these 
people ever became masters of the whole of Greece, and their sett- 
lements remained enclaves. A second wave of such northern immi- 
grants seems to be connected with the cultural type of Rachmani. 

At the beginning and during the Early Bronze Age migration 
from Anatolia and the Northern Balkans can be assumed. How- 
ever, archaeological evidence is much less clear in these instances 
and thus these shifts of population remain very hypothetical and 
obscure. In any case, no conquest with large-scale devastation 
took place. In Crete, there may have been some immigration from 
Libya. 

The catastrophic break with clear traces of a general devastation 
at the beginning of the Middle Bronze Age shows conspicuous 
inarks of an invasion. The abrupt cultural change that ensued indi- 

s ° So Schachermeyr after a thorough reexamination of the evidence; cf. 
Schachermeyr (1954: 1476). 


cates that there was probably a substantial change and renewal of 
population. The next archaeologically recorded migration into the 
Aegean area was that at the end of the Mycenean period. This last 
wave of prehistoric migration can be identified with the Dorian 
invasion, recorded in Greek legendary history as the returning of 
the Heraclids to the country of their forefather. This was the last 
immigration of Greek-speaking tribes from the North. Such an 
interpretation of the archaeological evidence is confirmed by the 
fact that after the decipherment of Linear B by M. Ventris, Greek is 
proven to have been the language of the Mycenean palaces. The 
immigration of the first speakers of Greek must thus be prior to 
that at the end of the Mycenean Age. 

For the location of the main migration of Greek speakers into 
Greece two established facts are of decisive importance: (a) Greek 
is demonstrably not the oldest language spoken in Greece and the 
Aegean area, and (b) Greek spread so universally over the entire 
Aegean area and imposed itself so successfully on the speakers of 
the substratum languages that a massive immigration of a substan¬ 
tial number of its speakers must be assumed. No small group of 
dynamic conquerors could have achieved that effect. It must have 
been a language community which really took the land, settled on 
it, and did not only rule it from some isolated strongholds. 

The catastrophe and population change that mark the end of the 
Early and the beginning of the Middle Bronze Age show ali the 
traits that could-be expected in such a deep and far-reaching change 
in the structure of the population of mainland Greece. The spread 
of Greek speakers to Crete and the Archipelago was later and left 
its traces in the cultural strata of the palače at Cnossos. No other 
of the more or less firmly established migrations had such important 
consequences in the structure of population nor did it bring with it 
such a deep change of cultural patterns. They were also much more 
restricted in the areas of the Aegean World that čame under their 
influence. This applies especially to mainland Greece, where the 
roots of the Greek language were deepest. 

Thus one can conclude with some confidence that about 1950 
B.C. Greece was invaded by a host of Greek-speaking tribes which 
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spread over the entire mainland, caused a violent break of its 
cultural growth, and reshaped the cultural patterns of its spiritual 
and material life. If we assume that the “coming of the Greeks” 
has lef t adequate archaeological traces, it is at this point in time and 
in the cultural development of the Aegean world that it must be 
located. 51 

If we accept this interpretation of the archaeological evidence at 
our disposal - and this is the view most widely held among specia- 
lists - the historical frame of ali that can be known about the Pre- 
Greek linguistic stratum is constituted by the Neolithic and Early 
Bronze Age culture of Greece and the Aegean. We thus reach a time 
much more ancient than students of Pre-Greek linguistics were 
traditionally inclined to believe. 

And yet, it was already in the Early Bronze Age that the founda- 
tions of the Aegean culture were laid. The results of modern 
archaeology and the decipherment of Linear B do not therefore 
relegate Pre-Greek studies to the outer limbo of a remote time 
epth that makes its subject shadowy and historically meaningless. 
As inadequate as our information on this subject may be, this 
subject is nothing less than the study of the linguistic medium or 
media of the first full-grown cultural achievements in the Aegean 
world. The whole further cultural development of the Aegean has 
been profoundly influenced and shaped by this initial stage whose 
main features were urbanity and sea-faring, features so essential 
for Classical Greece and for whatever it means to Europe and to the 
Modern World. 

Recent research has shown that, in general, the time depth from 
\vhich the history of individual Indo-European languages and 
language families can be followed is much greater than early 
comparatists were prone to assume. That the Pre-Greek linguistic 
stratum in the Aegean must be dated before ca. 1950 B.C. is in full 
accordance with this general picture. 


51 Cf. Schachermeyr (1954:1489-94) and A. WACEin Ventris-Chadwick 
(1956: xx-); also Blegen (1928), Tjumenev (1953). 


2.3 THE PRE-GREEK LINGUISTIC STRATUM 

2.3.1 Opinions as to the affiliations of the ancient languages 
of Asia Mino)- 

When in the nineteenth century the genetic study of languages 
made its appearance and the areas of the established language 
families were put on the map, it was obvious even at first glance 
that the whole of Asia Minor constituted a blank. Ali available 
information on the languages spoken there in antiquity before the 
general Hellenization of the area was so scant that ali attempt at 
genetic classification had to remain guessvvork. It was first sug- 
gested that the ancient languages of Anatolia were Indo-European 
and that they belonged to the Indo-Iranian subfamily. 52 This ill- 
founded hypothesis induced the great indologist Lassen to make 
the first serious attempt at an acceptable solution of the problem. 
He čame to the conclusion that the area of Asia Minor was in 
antiquity divided between languages of the Indo-European and the 
Semitic family, the former being spoken in the north, the latter in 
the south. 53 

Later on, the Indo-European area in Anatolia was presumed to 
be much larger since a certain scepticism prevailed with regard to 
Semitic languages in Asia Minor. 54 

In more recent times the tendency arose to postulate in Anatolia 
autochthonous languages which belonged neither to the Indo- 
European nor to the Semitic family, but formed one of their own. 
The beginning was made, so it seems, by Kiepert, the great master 

52 Cf. Boitcher (1851). 

43 Cf. Lassen (1856: 329-). According to Lassen, Indo-European languages 
were spoken by the Phrygians, the Bithynians, the Paphlagonians, the Lycians, 
the Cappadocians and the Lycaonians, Semitic languages by the Carians, the 
Lydians, the Mysians, the Cilicians, the Solymians, the Pisidians, and the 
Isaurians. 

54 Cf. Lagarde (1866: 243-); he assigned the Carians, the Lydians, and the 
Mysians to the Indo-European speaking group of the population of that 
area. 
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of ancient geography. 55 From the frequent occurrence of Anatolian 
toponyms with the suffixes -nd- and -ss- (such as Alabanda, Mor- 
monda, Arykanda, Kalynda, or Lyrnessos, Myessos, Pitnissos , 
Telanissos , to name only a few) he concluded that a linguistic 
stratum prior to Semitic and Indo-European immigrations had to 
be reckoned with in Asia Minor. Similar views were expressed by 
other scholars too. 56 Finally, Kretschmer provided the authoritative 
version of this theory which dominated linguistic opinion in this 
matter for many decades. 57 

According to Kretschmer the Phrygians were the only people in 
ancient Anatolia that spoke an Indo-European language. And they 
were relative nevvcomers in the area just as the Greeks were after 
them. There were no Semitic languages spoken by peoples of Asia 
Minor. Ali languages except Phrygian were relatedto oneanother 
and belonged to a separate family. 

This teaching remained undisputed until Hrozny succeeded in 
1915 in deciphering Hittite texts from the archives of Bogazkoy, 
and the ancient Indo-European languages of Anatolia (Hittite, 
Luwian, and Palaian) were discovered. They form a separate group 
among the Indo-European languages. Since then the label Anatolian 
has been reserved for them. This discovery destroyed the general 
confidence in Kretschmer’s teaching about the ancient languages of 
Asia Minor, since it proved that Indo-European languages had been 
used in the area long before the time Kretschmer had deemed 
likely. 

2.3.2 The language indicated by Pre-Greek suffixes 

The scholarly opinions on the linguistic situation in ancient Asia 
Minor were of fundamental importance for the views that were 
formed on the Pre-Greek linguistic stratum in the Aegean area. 
Pott was, as far as we know, the first to draw attention to the 
toponyms that testify to the existence of a Pre-Greek language in 

55 Cf. Kiepert (1878: 73, 90). 

56 Cf. Thraemer (1888: 180, 340), Tomaschek (1892: 1) 

57 Cf. Kretschmer (1896: 292-). 


PRE-GREEK 

Greece. 58 This was especially obvious of the place names vvith the 
characteristic suffix -nth- which corresponds to - nd- in Asia Minor. 
His suggestions were further developed by Pauly who composed 
the first lists of such names. 59 Pauly also believed that the Pre- 
Greek language represented by these toponyms was closely related 
to the autochthonous languages of Asia Minor and vvith the older 
linguistic stratum of Italy as knovvn from the Etruscan monuments. 
On this basis, in addition to fundamental research of his ovvn, 
Kretschmer constructed his doctrine vvhich was to influence basi- 
cally ali teaching and research for many decades to come. 60 

According to Kretschmer, the Pre-Greek language was one and 
shovved no essential variety. It belonged to the same famliy as the 
autochthonous languages of Asia Minor. This language family, 
neither Indo-European nor Semitic, had originally spread to the 
Aegean and the south of the Balkan peninsula. The suffix -nth- is 
but the vvestern variant of the suffix -nd- found in Asia Minor. The 
Pre-Greek stratum of the Aegean area was, as Kretschmer thought, 
one, non-Indo-European, and closely related to the autochthonous 
languages of Asia Minor. Fick provided further evidence for this 
view. 61 

Kretschmer’s teaching on the Pre-Greek substratum in the 
Aegean is based chiefly on the study of geographical names of 
non-Greek origin. For the study of Pre-Greek they remained the 
principal source until the present day. Non-Greek texts are very 
scarce and have not yet been deciphered and interpreted. They are 
therefore useless for this purpose. These Pre-Greek monuments 
are: the Cretan texts vvritten in the Hieroglyphic and the Linear A 
script, the stele of Lemnos, and the inscriptions in Greek charac- 
ters from Praisos on Crete. Some non-Greek inscriptions in the 
indigenous script have been found also on Cyprus. 62 

Here we shall present the onomastic material vvhich formed the 

58 Cf. Pott (1853: 451). 

59 Cf. Pauly (1886: 47-). 

■ 00 Cf. Kretschmer (1896: 401-; 1927: 68-75), Huber (1921), Kronasser 
(1960). 

61 Cf. Fick (1905, 1909). 

c2 These Pre-Greek Aegean texts will be considered on p. 95-6. 
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basis for Kretschmer’s doctrine and was supplemented by other 
scholars, such as Schachermeyr 63 and Gindin. 64 The geographic 
distribution of these names was studied by Haley. 65 

Among the classical names of mountains, rivers, cities, and other 
localities in ancient Greece, there is a wealth of those which cannot 
be explained as Greek vvords. It happens that these geographic 
names have in many cases characteristic suffixal elements, that is: 
-nth- -s(s)-/-tt- -n- -m- -mn- -l- -r- -th-, The vowel that precedes the 
consonantal elements varies from name to name, and they differ 
also with respect to the way in which they are integrated into the 
system of Greek declension. 

The most characteristic Pre-Greek suffixal element is -nth-. 
Place names containing it are mostly quite obviously non-Greek. 
They are found over the whole of the Aegean area, as opposed to 
-nd- in Asia Minor: 


’ApiapuvOop 

’Apaxuv0op 

Bspexuv0O£; 
Bpćv 07) 
’Epup.av0op 

Zaxuv0o c, 

Kv)pt.v0o<; 

Kopiv0o<; 

K6axi>v0o<; 

Aa(3upt.v0o<; 

Aapuv0(,o<; 

AiplvOo? 


— a tovvnship on Euboea 

— mountains in Aetolia, Boeotia, and 
Attica 

—■ a mountain on Crete 

— a tovvnship in Arcadia 

— a mountain, a river, and a town in 
Arcadia 

— an island in the Ionian sea; old name 
of Paros and Delos 

— a town on Euboea 

— a city on the Peloponnesian Isthmus 

— a river on Euboea 

— the Labyrinth on Crete 

— an epithet of Zeus after a locality 
*Larynthos 

— an island in the Sporades 


63 Cf. Schachermeyr (1954: 1494-). The best manuals for such research are 
Pape - Benseler (1959) and Hansen (1957); cf. also Scherer (1965). 

64 Cf. Gindin (1967: 53-). 

65 Cf. Haley(1928). 


— a town in Locris Ozolia 

— a necropolis in Argos 

— an island in the Cyclades 

— a tovvnship in Attica 

— a township on Crete 

— the name of a ruler in Acarnania deri- 
ved from a place name *Salynthos. 

, — a locality in Argolis 

— an island in the Sporades 

— a town on Crete 

— a town in Argolis 

— a demos in Attica 

— a mountain in Attica, a demos on 
Tenos, an ancient deity in Laconia 

— a mountain and a locality in Arcadia 

The antiquity of these names is beyond doubt. Many of them can 
be found in Mycenean texts and Homeric poems. 

Another characteristic Pre-Greek suffixal element is -ss-. Place 
names of this category are much more frequent than those with 
-nth- (70:28); our list will only give some examples. In Attica 
this element has the form -tt-, a special development found in 
other vvords, too (cf. Ionian Taoci«: Attic t<xtt« ; Ionian up^oo«: 
Attic 7rp<xTT«): 

’Ap-PpucT (a) oc, 

'Apivicrop 
’Ap87)TTĆp 
Bevxauo<; 

BoXt.c7(c7)op 
Bpt,X7]a(c7)6<; 

TapJTJTTĆp 
At,cpp«oo6p 
TaXuoop 

’IXtC7C76p 


— a town in Phocis, a river in Thessaly 

— the harbour of Cnossos on Crete 

— a hill in Attica 

— a river on Crete 

— a town on Chios 

— a mountain in Attica 

— a demos in Attica 

— a mountain on Euboea 

— a city on Rhodos 

— a river in Attica 


Otav07) 

IIaXuv0op 

Ft psTOCTUv 0op 

IIpo(3aXt.v0O£; 

IlupavOop 

2aXuv0iO(; 

SapuvOop 

2txuv0op 

2uptv0o? 

Ttpuvp 

gen. Ttpuv0op 
Tptx6puv0op 
'Taxi.v0O(; 

®aXav 00? 


I 
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”I[j.(3paff(c7)o<; 

Kvjq3t.cr(cr)6c; 

Kvcoctctoi; 

Aoćpt.c7(c7)a 

Aapucn.ov 

Aapmop 

Aep.7]C7(c7)6(; 

Auxa(37)TT6p 

Map7T7)C7C7a 

MuxaXucro6<; 

IIayac7ai 

rivjSaa-op 

riapucroi; 

IlaMiCTop 

riapvacTCTop 

IIappac7!,ot 

riEpplVjCTCTOp 

riupa<TO<; 

npatcro c, 

Su7iaX7)Tr6<; 

StpvjTTOi; 

Tatpiacraop 

Tepja-vjcraoi; 

Teujctjuctop 

Tlacraa 

Tt.TapY]CT(,0p 

Tukmcop 

"Ttjttop 

e~v» / 

I (J. 7 )TTO<; 

Xajj.(3pćrpac70V 


— a river on Samos, and the island itself 

— rivers in Phocis, Attica, Argolis, on 
Salamis and Scyrus 

— a city on Crete 

— three towns in Thessaly, one in Attica, 
one in Argolis, two on Crete, one on 
Lesbos 

— a mountain in Laconia 

— a river in Achaea 

— a town on Cyprus 

— a hill in Attica 

— a mountain on Paros 

— a town in Boeotia 

— a town in Thessaly 

— a town in Messenia 

— a river in Messenia 

— a river in Thessaly 

— a mountain in Phocis 

— a town in Arcadia 

— a river in Boeotia 

— a town in Thessaly 

— a town on Crete 

— a demos in Attica 

— a demos in Attica 

— mountains in Locris and Aetolia 

— a river in Boeotia 

— a town and a mountain in Boeotia 

— a river in Laconia 

— a river in Thessaly 

— a town on Crete 

— a village in Boeotia 

— a mountain in Attica 

— a locality on Crete 


Place names with this suffixal element are very frequent also in 
Asia Minor. Their area encompasses the whole of Anatolia, the 
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Southern Balkans, and the Aegean. It coincides fully with the area 
of the place names with the suffixal elements -nth- and -nd-, respec- 
tively. 

Another suffixal element frequent in Pre-Greek toponyms is 
-n-, Here are some examples: 


’AOTjvo« 

Ac-fiva 

Aiacov 

’AkTCTjvop 

’Aotvtj 

BskfLva 

By)V7) 

TopTUva 

r opTUvia 

0Y]p7)V 

’Lravop 

Kauvop 

Aepvjva 

Aepvv) 

Me0ava 

MeOcovv) 

Mi.tuXy)vy) 

MuKTjvat. 

Muxovo<; 

Muptva 

Ilavcov 

Sakapup 

gen. 2aXap.ivo c, 

2aXp.cov 

SaXp.cov7) 

SaXjj.covi.ov 


— Athens 

— an island in the Saronic gulf 

— a river in lower Macedonia 

— a town in Locris 

— towns in Argolis, Laconia, Messenia, 
and on Cyprus 

— an island in the Saronic gulf, and a 
town in Laconia 

— a town on Crete 

— towns on Crete and in Arcadia 

— town in Macedonia 

— a river on Crete 

— a town on Crete, mountains on Crete 

— a town on Crete 

— a town on Crete 

— a lake and a town in Argolis, a spring 
near Corinth 

— a town in Argolis 

— a town in Messenia and in Macedonia 

— a city on Lesbos 

— towns in Argolis and on Crete 

— an island in the Cyclades 

— towns on Crete and on Lemnos 

— a mountain in Laconia 

— an island in the Saronic gulf, and a city 
on Cyprus 

— a town in Thessaly 

— a spring and a town in Elis 

— a mountain range on Crete 
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Zouvtov 

— the cape of Attica, a mountain on Paros 

TsuGpcovv) 

— a town in Laconia 

Tvjvop 

— an island in the Cyclades 

Tpoi^vjv 

— a town in Argolis 

'YaCJeXlVOV 

— a mountain in Argolis 

Here are some 

examples of the suffixal element -m- in Pre-Greek 

place names: 

Ktacrapop 

— a tovvn on Crete 

Kuapov 

— a mountain on Crete 

nžpvimov 

— a tovvn on Crete, the fortification of 

Ilion, a city in Asia Minor 

The suffixal element -ran- is somevvhat more frequent: 

Aapupva 

— tovvns in Boeotia and Locris 

AsTOTUfTVOp 

— a mountain on Lesbos 

A7)pvop 

— an island in the Aegean 

My) 0 u piva 

— a tovvn on Lesbos 

Ordymnus 

— a mountain on Lesbos 

npoaupva 

— a locality in Argolis 

'Pi0upva 

— a tovvn on Crete 

SlSapivop 

— a river on Crete 

2sXapvop 

— a river on Crete 

Eskspvop 

— a river in Achaea 

Examples for the suffixal element -/- in Pre-Greek place names 

are: 

’AcjTakv) 

— a locality on Crete 

KapSapukv) 

— a tovvn in Laconia 

Ka<7TaXia 

— a spring in Phocis 

KipcoXop 

— an island of the Cyclades 

KvaxaXop 

— a mountain in Arcadia 

2xav8iXv) 

*— an island in the Northern Aegean 
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Examples for the suffixal element -r- in Pre-Greek place names are: 


’AacTcopov 

— a mountain on Samos 

’AToćpupov 

— a mountain on Rhodos 

Bpuyiv§apa 

— a locality on Rhodos 

Apvjpop 

— a tovvn on Crete 

”EXupop 

— a tovvn on Crete 

’EmSaupop 

— tovvns in Argolis and Laconia 

’Ecpupa 

— older name of Corinth and Crannon 


in Thessaly, also of Cichyros in Epirus, 
tovvns in Elis, Aetolia and Perrhaebia 

Txapia 

— an island of the Aegean 

Kap.si.pop 

— a city on Rhodos 

Kv)C7xcopa 

— a locality on Crete 

Ku07)pa 

— an island of the Aegean 

Ku 0i)pop 

— a river in Elis, a tovvn in Attica 

Tsyupai 

— a tovvn in Boeotia 

Tirapov 

— a tovvn in Thessaly 

TiTapiov 

— a mountain in Thessaly 

"Okspop 

— a tovvn on Crete 

Examples for the suffixal element -th- in Pre-Greek place names 

are: 


Alvt) 0op 

— a mountain 

Kavv)0op 

— a mountain on Euboea 

Kl,XUV7)0Op 

— an island of the Aegean 

Ilapvvjp 

— a mountain in Attica 

gen. IIapv7)0op 
Il£7Tap7)0Op 

— an island of the Cyclades 

2xla0op 

— an island of the Cyclades 

'TpVY]0[,Ot. 

— a locality near Epidaurus 


Without being complete, these name lists show how charac- 
teristic types of derivation can be established, connected by an 
impressive correlation with toponyms without a Greek etymology 
and of supposed Pre-Greek origin. It must be stressed that these 
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types of name formation are significant because of the relatively 
high frequency of the names representing them, whereas every 
single name in the lists cannot but be very problematic. Ali these 
suffbcal elements are quite normal and frequent also in Greek 
words with the only exception of -nth-, Thus A?ytva can easily 
be a derivation of Greek aZE, ‘goat’, Mux9jvai can be understood 
as a derivation of Greek p.u xai ‘mushrooms’, MsOava and MeOcovtj 
as a derivation of pi0u ‘wine’. IIooaAaaaćt; may be derived 
from Greek izoixi\(x; ‘variegated’, and 17 a-faocd from nocjoi; 
‘clifT. Undoubtedly Greek are the toponyms ’'Ap.cpt.craa, "Avricraa, 
’Acrrpa cmćt;, and Mu-fz/Moooc;. And even -nth-, which is more 
characteristic Pre-Greek, occurs in Greek words also: cf. pivuv 0a 
‘a little’ and xr)pi,v0o? ‘wax bread’. 

It is almost impossible to discem in every single case the real 
etymology and derivation from paretymological adaptations. And 
the combination of modern scholars are sometimes very similar 
to the boldest folk etymologies. It is therefore impossible to be 
certain for every place name whether it is Pre-Greek or Greek, 
or perhaps of some other provenience. A secondary productivity 
of suffixes containing these elements must also be reckoned with. 
Once firmly established in Greek onomastics, these derivational 
types were productive wherever foreign names had to be adapted 
to the Greek language. Names of this group were thus to be found 
from the extreme West (cf. TapTV) aabc, in Spain) to the East 
(cf. ’Pap.av 0a in Syria) where they are to be regarded as traces of 
Greek contacts vvith a foreign toponymy and not as derived from 
the same substratum which the speakers of Greek had met in the 
Aegea area. 66 

And yet, the antiquity o f these derivational types and their Pre- 
Greek chronology cannot be doubted in the least. They appear in 
toponyms that are attested in the oldest documents, from Asia 
Minor, in the Assyrian texts of Kiiltepe. Here place names occur 
of ali the established types of Pre-Greek derivation: Purušhatum 

66 Cf, Kretschmer (1896: 402-3), Gindin (1967 : 57, 63, 67-9), and Deroy 
(1956). 
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(in Hittite texts Purušhanda), Ninaša, Župana, Tegarama, Haršamna, 
Simala, Kušara. These texts must be dated no later than the 19th 
century B.C., and the suffbces were thus already frequent in the 
toponymy of Asia Minor at a time when Greek-speaking tribes 
had only appeared on the mainland of Greece. 67 

In Hittite and Luwian texts found in the archives of Bogazkoy, 
many toponyms of the same derivational type appear. But there 
these toponyms are no isolated relics, as they are in Greek, but can 
in many cases, in spite of the fragmentary State of our documenta- 
tion, be connected vvith the appellative vocabulary of the Indo- 
European languages of ancient Anatolia: 


Arlanda 

arla-nuwa- a Luvvian verb 

Irhanda 

Hitt. irha- ‘border’ 

Kuranda 

Hitt. kuer- ‘cut’, kuera- ‘field, 
grove’ 

Partanta 

Luvv. parti- ‘side’ 

Tappaššanda 

Luvv. tappaš-ant ‘sky’ 

Wannanda 

Luvv. wanni- ‘stony hole’ 

Alpaššija 

Hitt. alpa- ‘cloud’ 

Irhašša 

Hitt. irha- ‘border’ 

Parnašša 

Lu vr. parna- ‘house’ (cf. II apvacoop 
in Greece) 

Petašša 

Hitt. peda- ‘place’ (cf. IlvjSaaop 
in Caria) 

Šallešša 

Hitt. šal li- ‘big’ 


In Luvvian, possessive forms were derived by means of a productive 
suffix -ašši. Adjectives, thus formed, were used instead of genitive 
forms of substantives. Cf. Luvvian 

maššana- ‘god’ : maššanašši- ‘belonging to the god’ 
tijammi- ‘earth’: tijammašši- ‘belonging to the earth’. 

67 Cf. Goetze (1967: 67-), Kronasser (1963: 128-); cf. also Gamkrelidzf 
(1957). 
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In a great many ancient Anatolian toponyms the element -ss- can 
be explained as a part of this suffix. 

-n -: Luwana the Anatolian ethnonym Luwi- 
Pahurina Hitt. pafjhur ; Luw. pahur ‘fire’ 

Urauna Hitt. and Luw. ura- ‘big’ 

-m-\ Dukkama Hitt. dug- ‘appear’ 

-mn -: Hattušumna ‘a man from Hattuša’ 

Palaumna ‘a man from Pala’ 

Luiumrn ‘a man from Luwia’ 

_Halpum(n)a ‘a man from Aleppo’ 

Imralla Luw. imra- ‘steppe’ 

The same derivational patterns obtain in the Anatolian appellative 
vocabulary also: 

-nt-\ Hitt. gim- ‘winter’: gimmant- ‘winter’ 

Hitt. peruna- ‘rock’: perunant- ‘rocky’ 

-ss-: Luw. tijammi- ‘earth’: tijamašši- ‘belonging to the earth’ 
Luw. maššani- ‘god’: maššanijašši- ‘belonging to the god’ 
-n- : Hitt. hink- ‘die’: henkan- ‘death’ 

Hitt. nah- ‘be afraid’: nafjhan- ‘fear’ 

-m-: Hitt. ekuna ‘cold (adj.)’: ekunima- ‘cold (noun)’ 

Hitt. tethai- ‘to thunder’: tethima- ‘thunder’ 

-/-: Hitt. wašta- ‘to sin’: waštul- ‘a sin’ 

Hitt. karimni- ‘shrine’: karimnala ‘servant of a shrine’ 

-r- : Hitt. anija- ‘to guide’: aniur- ‘religious guidance’ 

So. there can not be the slightest doubt that these charateristic types 
of toponomastic suffixes were integrated into Anatolian derivation 
and have therefore in such cases to be regarded as Indo-European. 68 

This full correspondence between the derivational types of the 
Pre-Greek toponyms with the derivation of Anatolian toponyms 

68 Cf. Friedrich (1952-54), Goetze (1953, 1960, 1962), Laroche (1947, 
1957, 1959, 1961), Gindin (1967: 72-9). 
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and appellatives can hardly be regarded as due to pure chance. 
And yet, the correspondence of consonantal elements in suffbces 
alone is not enough to guarantee a real linguistic connection. 69 ' 
It is therefore important to show that the Pre-Greek toponyms with 
the characteristic suffbces form really a coherent system of deriva¬ 
tion. Even our evidence, scattered and fragmentary as it is, allows 
us to reconstruct some rudimental traces of precisely such a 
system: 70 


— vd — 

— (7(7 — 

— V— . 

-fl- 

— fAV — 

-A- 

~Q- 

Aagirvdog 

Aagiaa 



Aagv/uva 



ITigavdog, 

IJijgivSog 

IIvQaaog 






Aiyiv6og 

Atyiffcro£ 

A ’iyivn 



A i'yiAa 

A iyvgog 


Tnvaaaog, 

T iraor/aaog 

1 





Ti zvoog, 
Tiragrja- 
adg, 
Tiragog 


T c/J/r/ovog 





TĆo/X£0'J 


”E<peaog 





’Ecpvga 


’OQf}ahaarjvri 

’Ogfldvaooa 

’OgP'ifaa- 

atpnj 

’0^/5a- 

vaooa 



''Ooptjhog 

'’Ogprjkog 



KvSgrjaaog 

Kvdorjvi] 




^ KvSgaga 


KaQixvXr\aa6g 




Kap/iv- 

kijaaog, 

KagSa- 

/xvkp 

i . 


69 Schachermeyr (1954: 1510) quotes Brandenstein who had pointed out 
in a conversation that many African geographic names by this criterion belong 
to the Pre-Greek and ancient Anatolian stratum (cf. Uganda, tVagunda, Ruanda, 
Burundi, Kirundu). 

70 Cf. Schachermeyr (1954: 1511-). 
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— vd — 

— CG— | 

— V — 

1 

š. 

1 

1 

3. 

1 

-A- 

-e- 




"i/*Pe- *- 

fiog 





Oveaaog 


&V‘2fUQ 





Mvy.'ih)ao6g 

Mvy.fjvai 



Mvxa- 

hjooog, 

Mvxafo) 



Koorjoooc, 

Konr'jvr] 






’Ogdrjoaos 

1 



”0 Q dv- 

juvog 




Sr)5aaa 



žrida/uvog 




Tv/Livipaog, 

'AQTVfivr]oo6s 



Tv/Livip- 
aoi, 
’Agrv- 
1 uvrjacrog 
Tvfivoz 








’'AaTida 

’'Aarvga 






Kv5qtiXo<; 

Ki:bo:0'< 


Pre-Greek toponymy forms thus part of a derivational system 
found also in of ancient Anatolia, a system which has been shown 
to be fully integrated into the nominal derivation system of the 
Indo-European languages of the Anatolian group (Hittite and 
Luwian). Yet this does not mean that the language whose deriva¬ 
tional patterns are reflected by the toponyms adduced above, if 
their derivationlike relations are not pure coincidence, is by necessity 
Anatolian and Indo-European. The presence of these derivational 
types in the toponyms of the Cappadocian texts from Kiiltepe make 
such a conclusion rather problematic. Moreover, Hester has de- 
monstrated that place names with sufficiently distinctive Pre-Greek 
suflbces (- nth -, -nd-, -mn -) show also a distinctive phonemic root 
pattern: a strong preference for open syllables and in particular an 
almost total absence of medial consonant clusters beginning with a 
stop. The -ss- and -nt- names are less distinctive and the alleged 


single-letter suflbces not dinstinctive at ali. A non-Indo-European 
language of the suflbces can thus reasonably be postulated, although 
the current lists of place names with characteristic suflbces contain 
definitely too much material: many names do not belong to the 
language in question. 71 

The suffixal elements, characteristic for the Pre-Greek toponyms 
and corresponding with Anatolian derivational types, occur also in 
many Greek words that cannot be explained by a Greek etymology 
and usually denote plants, animals, and material objects that belong 
to the Aegean flora, fauna, and material culture: 


a’ćyi.v0o c, 

‘name of a bird’ 

acrd[.uv0ot; 

‘stone bath tub’ 

a^ćv0i,ov 

‘wormwood’ 

PoXt.v0oi; 

‘European bison’ 

lpePi,v0oi; 

‘a kind of beans’ 

Xe(3(,v0O(; 

• ‘a kind of beans’ 

(J.ĆV07) 

‘mint’ 

6Xuv0op 

‘unripe or wild fig’ 

7U£Ćpi,v0a acc. 

‘the basket of a charriot’ 

(a)p.7)p[,v 0op 

‘tape’ 

xopuv0op 

‘barley bread’ 

crpdv 0op 

‘a mouse’ 

T£p£f3lV0Op 

‘terpentine’ 

pćvacop 

‘a buffalo’ 

0aXaaCTa 

‘sea’ 

0ćaao c, 

‘procession’ 

x£paaop 

‘cherry tree’ 

XUTOXpl.CTCTOp 

‘cypress’ 

X UTICTOp 

‘Medicago arborea’ 

vapxt.a'(Top 

‘narcissus’ 

vuaaa 

‘cone’ 

1ZIGGOC, 

‘beans’ 

UCTCTĆp 

‘lance’ 

71 Cf. Hester (1957; 1968: 

221). 
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J3aXavoc 

'acom’ 

ijiauvoc; 

‘furnace’ 

Sacpvv] 

‘laurel’ 

StpVJVT) 

‘peace’ 

xap.ivoi; 

‘furnace’ 

xaaravov 

‘chestnut’ 

. xuavo<; 

‘blue Stone’ 

RivSuvo? 

‘danger’ 

opžyavov 

‘an acid herb, origanum’ 

crayY]V7) 

‘net’ 

baAairoc; 

‘room’ 

xaXap.o? 

‘reed’ 

xepa[xo? 

‘clay’ 

xuap.Oi; 

‘bean’ 

aicjupivaco 

‘I order’ 

fleXup.va 

‘foundations’ 

tz?yl0aXXoc; 

‘a bird’ 

apu(3aXXo(; 

‘kind ofbottle’ 

al'(TuXo? 

‘wicked’ 

’ć^aXoi; 

‘wild goat’ 

Xv) 

‘a goat’s skin’ 

cpi,aX7) 

‘vessel’ 

xa 0apoi; 

‘pure’ 

RatJUlTEpOi; 

‘tin’ 

xi0apa 

‘guitar’ 

0OV 

‘Rumex acetosa’ 

ATjRU 0oc 

‘a vessel’ 

Xexi,0o<; 

‘a food’ 

4^a0op 

‘wicker work of reed’ 
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This is only about a third of the existing material that could be 
presented here as an example. These appellatives, in general of 
non-Greek origin and connected by their content with the old 
Aegean culture, show clearly that the derivational types with the 
characteristic suffixal elements belong to a definite foreign layer in 
the Greek vocabulary. The fact that this layer is so well represented 
among place names shows that it is a Pre-Greek layer since topo- 
nymy is the most conservative part of a vocabulary. Among the 
Pre-Greek geographic names there are not only oronyms and hydro- 
nyms, but also a quite considerable number of names of cities and 
towns. From this fact can be concluded that the speakers of Greek 
found at their arrival the Aegean urbanization already in full 
development. This observation fits well with the inference from 
archaeological evidence according to which the first peak of urban 
life in the Aegean World was reached already in the Early Bronze 
Age, whereas Greek-speaking tribes invaded the area only at the 
beginning of the Middle Bronze Age. 

The relation betvveen the Pre-Greek language of the suffbces and 
Anatolian Indo-European remains intriguing and obscure. Either 
one has to admit that the far-reaching correspondence is due to 
pure chance, and thus without any historical relevance, or we must 
suppose that the toponymy of the Cappadocian texts was already 
Anatolian Indo-European which implies a change in the current 
chronologies of Indo-European immigration to Asia Minor. This 
complex problem cannot be further discussed here, the more so as 
the linguistic interpretation of the toponymy of the texts from Kiil- 
tepe has not reached fully dependable andgenerally acceptedresults. 
Whatever the outcome of the discussion, it will be highly relevant 
for Pre-Greek linguistics. 

2.3.3 Non-Indo-European substratum words in the Eastern 

Meditenanean 

The doctrine according to which Greek and Italic spread to the 
south superseding a non-Indo-European substratum, thus forming 
Indo-European outposts in a world originally foreign as to both 
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language and culture, was fostered independently of the theories 
presented in the preceding chapter by the fact that a number of 
vvords.denoting objects belonging to the Mediterranean world can 
best be explained as loans from such a substratum. Meillet and 
Cuny demonstrated that certain appellatives occur both in Indo- 
European languages (especially Greek and Latin) and in non-Indo- 
European languages (especially Semitic) without obvious native 
etymologies in any one of them and in a form which usually rules 
out borrowing from one of these languages into others. It can 
therefore be safely presumed that they are common loans from some 
non-attested language or languages. 72 

Such vvords are: 


p.6Xu(38o<; 
uaxi,v0o<; 
xu7rapiao? 
piv0o <' 
poSov 


plumbum ‘lead’ Basque berun ‘lead’ 

‘hyacinth’ vaccinium ‘vaccinium myrtillus’ 
cupressus ‘cypress’ Hebrew gofer ‘cypress’ 
menta ‘mint’ 

rosa ‘rose’ Armenian vard, Aramaic 

var da ‘rose’ 

lilium ‘lily’ Egyptian hrr-t, Coptic hreri. 

Meli, ‘lily’ 

ficus ‘fig’ Armenian tuz ‘fig’ 

vi mm ‘wine’ Hittite winija-, Armenian gini, 

Albanian vene, Ethiopian 
wain, Hebrew jajin ‘wine’ 
ervum ‘chick-pea’ Old Indic aravinđam ‘a lotus’ 
lorica ‘curasse’ 
formica ‘ant’ 


Xsipiov lilium ‘lily’ 

<70X0v ficus ‘fig’ 

oivoc vinum ‘wine’ 


epe(3t.v0o<; 

0(Op7)£ 

(J.Upp.7)^ 


There is nothing to prove a connection between the language of 
these loan words and the language of the Pre-Greek suffixes. Both 
are established quite separately. And yet the results of these investi- 
gations suggest strongly a non-Indo-European substratum for the 
Greek language. 


72 Cf. Meillet (1908-09), Cuny (1910), Hester (1968: 223-4). 
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Georgiev and other “Pelasgianists” have shown that Indo-Euro- 
pean etymologies can be constructed for these words if the freedom 
is taken to assume new sets of sound laws belonging to a presumed 
extinctIndo-European language (cf.belovvp. 73-5). Buteven then the 
etymologies are far from obvious, and mostly far-fetched and very 
hypothetical and tentative. Nor can a single set of sound laws be 
applied to ali these words. No wonder then that even the supporters 
of an Indo-European interpretation of these words disagree on the 
etymologies to be given to them. Their labour has thus proved only 
the possibility to construct Indo-European etymologies for the 
words in question. From this fact we learn very little about their 
affiliations, more perhaps about how easy it is to give a more or 
less far-fetched Indo-European etymology by combining roots and 
suffbces from diverse languages and taking phonetic and semantic 
liberties. 

One must thus remain sceptical and agnostic as to the source of 
this lexical stratum. It has often been called Mediterranean, but this 
label is confusing because the vvords have been established quite 
independently of the “Mediterranean theories” that suppose a more 
•r less united Pre-Indo-European substratum for the vvhole Medi¬ 
terranean. The only thing vvecan take for granted is that the vvords 
under consideration bear vvitness to Mediterranean cultural loan 
contacts vvhich are not transparent to us. 

2.3.4 ‘ ‘Protindogermanisch” 

With Hrozny’s decipherment of the Hittite documents in 1915 one 
of the tvvo basic assumptions on vvhich the edifice of Kretschmer’s 
doctrine rested had lost much of its convincing povver. His belief 
that the uniform linguistic stratum covering the Pre-Greek Aegean 
and Anatolia vvas non-Indo-European ceased to be obviously 
plausible since Indo-European languages such as Hittite and Luvvian 
had come to be knovvn in Ancient Anatolia in such a remote past as 
the second millennium B. C. Arguments for an Indo-European affilia- 
tion of such languages as Etruscan, Lycian, Lydian, and Carian 
vvere brought forth vvhich could no longer be completely dis- 
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regarded. 73 Kretschmer was himself strongly impressed and in- 
fluenced by these discoveries and he began to change his views. He 
no longer thought that the Greeks were the brst Indo-Europeans 
in Greece and the Archipelago, but believed that they were preceded 
there by others who spoke Indo-European languages of an older 
type than the reconstructed proto-language of the historically known 
Indo-European languages. Kretschmer called it Protindogermanisch 
or Proto-Indo-European, in a sense which differs from the current 
Anglo-Saxon usage of this term that commonly denotes the Indo- 
European proto-language and not older phases of its history prior 
to the disintegration. 74 

Kretschmer čame to believe that traces of his Protindogermanisch 
stratum can be detected in the Greek vocabulary. In the first place 
it is the second name of the Dioscuri, TivSaptSai, which is to be 
explained, according to him, as a Pre-Greek designation with the 
meaning ‘sons of Zeus’; Aićcncoupot would then be the Greek 
translation. The first part of this Pre-Greek name (Tiv-) corresponds 
to Etruscan Tin, Tins, and Tinia, ali forms of the Etruscan name of 
Juppiter. Tin- is according to this etymology a Protindogermanisch 
cognate of IE *dino- (cf. Lat. nun-dinum ‘nine days’, OI dinam, 
OCS dbnb ‘day’), whereas in the personal name TsuSapsuc; the 
apophonic form with adiphthongcan be recognized (IE *dyeu : OI 
dyaus ‘heaven’; Gr. Zeup). The languages of the Protindogermanisch 
stratum have thus an un-voiced stop for an Indo-European voiced one. 
Kretschmer explains the second element (-Sap-) as a patronymic 
suffix comparable to Etruscan -{Sur in the names vel: velfSur and, 
latinized, Numa : Numitor. 

Another Protindogermanisch word is titco ‘the dawn’ with which 
the mythological names Titco and Tificovoc; are to be connected. 
These forms are, according to Kretschmer, cognates of IE *dito-: 
Alb. dite ‘day’, OI -ditis ‘light’. Other lexical items of the same stra¬ 
tum can be identified with less certainty: one is OoAoć; ‘shoot’ which 
is etymologically connected by Kretschmer with the name of the 

73 For the arguments, cf. Meriggi (1936a, 1936b), Pallotino (1955: 
235-6). 

74 Cf. Kretschmer (1925a). 
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Etruscan goddess Qalna\ another one, ispo?, capo? ‘sacred’ which 
is in the same way connected with Etr. aisar ‘god’. 75 

In the course of time Kretschmer arrived at a complete revision 
of his doctrine: he assumed an encroachment of two Pre-Greek 
linguistic strata in the Aegean: one Protindogermanisch and the 
other Micrasiatic non-Indo-European. He called them the Anato- 
lian and the Danubian stratum. 1 * According to this view, ali Pre- 
Greek place names that recur in Asia Minor (such as A<x(3upt,v0oc; 
on Crete and Aa(3pccuv8oc; in Caria; or IIvjSacToc; in Messenia and 
n-CjSaaop in Caria; Mikaro? on Crete and IVUX’/;tgc; on the coast of 
Asia Minor) belong to the Micrasiatic layer which is to be connected 
with the ancient tradition about the Lelegian autochthons. Archae- 
ologically this stratum is to be identified with the marked influence 
from Asia Minor during the Early Bronze Age. 

The Danubian layer is archaeologically identified by Kretschmer 
with the culture of Dimini and the migrations that brought its 
northern elements to Greece. To it belong the Protindogermanisch 
words in Greek vocabulary and the majority of place names with 
the characteristic Pre-Greek suflbcal elements. It is connected with 
the ancient tradition about the Pelasgian autochthons. These 
Danubian Pelasgians were the bearers of the Protindogermanisch 
stratum as established before. Archaeologically this linguistic group 
can be identified, according to Kretschmer, with the people produc- 
ing the so-called ribbon-ware ( Bandkeramik ). 

Kretschmer’s idea about the two Pre-Greek linguistic strata, one 
Danubian and the other Micrasiatic, is no doubt ingenious and has, 
as an intuition, to be taken seriously into consideration and must be 
carefully examined in every respect. But it is also obvious that the 
revised thesis of Kretschmer is based in the first place on archaeolo- 
gical evidence, ali the linguistic data and arguments derived from it 
beingsecondary and subsidiary. The great migrations as defined by 
archaeological material are the basis of these constructions, and the 
linguistic data are selected and interpreted with this already estab- 

v 75 Cf. Kretschmer (1925a: 308-11; 1943: 88). 

76 Cf. Kretsćhmer (1940-43). 
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lished background in view. From the linguistic material available, 
only such examp)es are chosen which can be interpreted as fitting in 
one of the linguistic strata which were established by extralinguistic 
evidence. 

There is another reason why Kretschmer’s linguistic argumenta- 
tion can hardly be accepted as well-founded and conclusive. It is 
because, without noticing it, he has left the sound fundaments of 
comparative linguistics-and etymological equation while seemingly 
applying the same methodological approach. The Junggrammatiker 
had never made quite explicit the real foundations of the compara¬ 
tive method which they had so successfully refined and usefully 
applied in linguistic research. It was therefore difficult to notice that 
between historical linguistics as practiced by them and the method 
introduced by Kretschmer there was an essential difference. 

Although it was nowhere stated, a valid etymology as conceived 
by the school of the Junggrammatiker had a solid probabilistic 
foundation: by postulatingexceptionless sound laws, a requirement 
was introduced that ali historically relevant sound correspondences 
should be recurrent. Thus if an equation was based on recurring 
sound correspondences, the possibility that these correspondences 
were a product of pure chance was small, the smaller the more 
recurrent the correspondences were. The probability of chance was 
further reduced by the requjrement that equated word-forms or parts 
of them should express a correspondent content. It was precisely 
this double security against chance similarity of word-forms that 
turned the comparative method into that tool of high precision as 
vvhich it became known and renovvned. Thus e.g. if Gr. r.apčia is 
equated etymologically with Mod.E heart, it is not because there 
is a certain vague similarity between the two words which can be 
expressed in terms of a universal phonemic typology, but (a) 
because the correspondence of Gr. n and 8 with E. h and t recurs in 
a significantly large number of other equated pairs of words, (b) be¬ 
cause the relation of E. ear to Gr. ap can also be reduced to a regular 
and recurring pattern, and (c) because the content of these vvords 
is correspondent to that extent that they translate each other in the 
most natural way. 
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The etymological equations by which Kretschmer tries to verify 
linguistically his supposed strata of the Pre-Greek population 
lack almost completely the probabilistic foundations that make 
etymology valid. Neither is there any recurrent phonemic correspon¬ 
dence between the supposed Pre-Greek word Tiv- and Etruscan 
Trn-, only a graphic similarity (in the variant form TuvSapiSou this 
similarity becomes rather vague), nor is it by any means sure, or 
even really probable, that Tiv8apž8ai/Tuv8apž8ai translates the 
linguistic content of AiooRoupot, ‘the sons of Zeus’. Kretschmer’s 
assumption to that effect is nothing but just a simple possibility. It 
remains also to be seen whether -dur is really in Etruscan a patro- 
nymic suffix, since the decipherment of Etruscan has as yet led to 
only a few completely dependable results. If viewed in this way, 
Kretschmer’s etymology of Tiv8«po8aq which in its main equation 
is taken from a contribution by Maresch, 77 will clearly appear to 
be very inadequately founded according to the standard introduced 
into comparative linguistics by the -neogrammarians. And this 
etymology with its uncertain probabilistic basis is the key Stone of 
Kretschmer’s thesis about a Protindogermanisch stratum in the Pre- 
Greek Aegean. 

A shaky linguistic construction does not become more solid if it 
is integrated into a historical frame based on archaeological evi¬ 
dence. It is, of course, highly significant when a far-reaching corre¬ 
spondence can be established between the data of comparative 
linguistics and history; cf. the Norman French elements in English 
and the historical information about the Norman Conquest. But 
such correspondences can only be established between data that 
are firmly based on their respective ground. A supposed correspon- 
•. dence cannot help make linguistic or historical evidence more cer¬ 
tain than it is in itself. On closer scrutiny, it appears quite clearly 
that it is only the inventive briliiance of the author and the persua- 
siveness of the proposed historical frame that makes etymologies of 
the Kretschmerian type, when they are at their best, look plausible 
and conclusive. But if the real, although traditionally only implicit, 

77 Cf. Maresch (1925). 
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criteria of etymological equations are taken into consideration, it is 
clear that the value of this kind of etymologies is very limited: they 
are at best mere possibilities. And this being so, we cannot evade 
the conclusion that Kretschmer’s doctrine about a Danubian 
Protindogermanisch stratum in the Pre-Greek Aegean and its con- 
frontation there vvith a non-Indo-European Anatolian one (Pelas- 
gians versus Lelegians), whatever its merits from the archaeological 
and historical point of view, is based on very shaky linguistic foun- 
dations and is unacceptable as a general solution of the problem 
posed by the whole Pre-Greek complex. 

This does not mean that the idea is not worth any further con¬ 
sideration. On the contrary, Kretschmer’s intuition is stimulating, 
and recent research seems to confirm its basic correctness. But this 
does not change the fact that in his formulation and presentation the 
probabilistic foundation of valid etymology has been utterly 
neglected and the universally accepted approach of comparative 
linguistics only seemingly applied. 

It was necessary to treat in some detail the methodological aspect 
of Kretschmer’s doctrine because he was the founder and chief 
representative of a whole school in historical linguistics which 
influenced strongly ali research inthe fieldunder consideration here. 
Teaching in Vienna, he quite naturally had a great influence on 
linguists vvorking in the Balkans or studying its linguistic past. 
Most of them were, directly or indirectly, his pupils and it was there- 
fore necessary to discuss at some length the method of approach 
he applied to the oldest linguistic history of the Balkans. 

A scholar who follovved Kretschmer in assuming a variety of 
Pre-Greek linguistic strata in the Aegean was W. Brandenstein, 
professor of linguistics in Graz. He thought that three Pre-Greek 
linguistic strata can be distinguished in the Aegean area, one of 
them Indo-European and tvvo non-Indo-European but different 
from each other. Methodologically his approach does not differ 
essentially from Kretschmer’s. 


78 Cf. Brandenstein (1935a, 1935b, 1950). 
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2.3.5 Pelastic 

Another scholar with an important contribution to Pre-Greek 
studies is M. Budimir, professor emeritus of classical languages at 
the university of Belgrade. His contribution is important because of 
the interesting and stimulating ideas he has brought into the dis- 
cussion and also because of his very extensive writing over a period 
of many decades. He believes that the Pre-Greek population of the 
Aegean area was very mixed ethnically and linguistically and that 
among this population there was also an Indo-European layer 
belonging to a special branch of this family in vvhich ali three series 
of velar stpps (the palatals, the pure velars, and the labio-velars) 
were presbrved as distinct phonemes. Such an Indo-European 
language is Albanian if Pedersen is right in postulating a sound law 
to the effect that Indo-European labio-velars are assibilated in 
Albanian before front vowels while pure velars remain unchanged 
in this position: 

Alb. pjek ‘I fry’ < IE *pek w d 
Alb. pese ‘live’ < IE *penk w e 
Alb. i’p ‘eyes’ < IE *ok w e 

but 

Alb. kohe ‘time’ < IE *kesa 

Albanian being a satem language with assibilated Indo-European 
palatal velars (cf. vis ‘village’ : Lat. vicus ; athete ‘sharp’ : Lat. acer ; 
lidhem ‘I am bound’: Lat. Ugare ; ze, definite zeri ‘voice’ : OI 
havanam ‘praising’) it is apparent that, if Pedersen’s conclusions are 
correct, Albanian is an Indo-European language vvhich distin- 
guishes three kinds of velar stops vvhile the overvvhelming majority of 
the others has merged the pure velars either vvith the palatals 
(centum languages) or vvith the labio-velars (satem languages). 79 

79 Cf. Pedersen(1900), Jokl (1963:123-7), Mann(1952: 35-6),Barić (1959: 
21). Against this vievv and regarding Albanian as a simple satem-language: 
Hermann (1907). 
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Pedersen’s law is still under discussion and cannot yet be regarded 
as either accepted or rejected, but has to be taken into considera- 
tion with ali due reserve. 

Budimir accepts Pedersen’s law and believes that Albanian, 
distinguishing the three series of Indo-European stops, continues 
the oldest linguistic stratum in the Balkan and that the Pre-Greek 
Indo-European language belonged to the same family. This he 
tries to prove by establishing Greek loan words of Pre-Greek origin 
which distinguish also the three kinds of Indo-European velar stops. 
According to Budimir, such loan words are for instance: as pyop 
‘deer’ : Lat. cervus, IE *kerwos and trap//«; ‘warm’ : Gr. Oopjuop, 
IE *g w hernios ; they show an assibilation of both Indo-European 
palatals and labio-velars. Budimir therefore postulates a special 
relationship between the Pre-Greek Indo-European language and 
modern Albanian. 80 In this he follows von Hahn and Thomopulos 
who thought that Albanian was a modern form of the ancient Pelas- 
gian language. 81 This thesis has most recently won strong support 
among modern Albanian scholars. 82 Because of the relationship of 
Pre-Greek Indo-European and Albanian Budimir believes that they 
are both connected with Illyrian, the ancient Indo-European lan¬ 
guage of the North-West Balkans. He believes that in these regions, 
linguistic elements can be found vvhich also show a distinction 
among the three original types of Indo-European velar stops. Thus 
he takes quite a wide field into consideration and tries to etymolog- 
ize as many obscure words and names as possible, always reckoning 
with a lot of phonic variation resulting from alloglottic adaptations 
of these forms. 

A very instructive example of this approach is the etymology and 
the cognations he proposed for the Epirotic gloss Sdca ‘sea’ with 
an attested variant form žd^a. Budimir connects this word with 
C<x <\i ‘surf ’ and with the name of the sea goddess ©ĆTtp (from a 
supposed older form *@Ć7rTi,p). To the same word family belongs, 
according to him, also Albanian det/dejet ‘sea’. Ali these words are 

80 Cf. Budimir (1931; 1936: 198; 1950: 13-i 1951b: 81; 1957). 

81 Cf. Hahn (1874), Thomopulos (1912). 

82 Cf. Konda (1964), Cabej (1964: 79-83). 
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etymologically explained by Budimir as different Illyrian and Pre- 
Greek derivations of IE *dheup/b- ‘deep’ and cognates of Mod.E. 
depth. 

To the same word family belongs also the name ’OSuctcteup \Ulixes 
meaning ‘sea man’, the initial o/m being a preposition, and §uaa/lix 
being alloglottic adaptations of <5a|a ‘sea’ (the supposed original 
form of ’OSuercrsop being ’OSuSsop). Semantic equivalents are Gr. 
epa. Xop ‘being on the sea’ and Serbo-Croatian pomorac ‘sea man’. 

The meaning ‘sea’ is secondary in the words derived from this 
Indo-European root. The original meaning is preserved in other 
words belonging to the same Pre-Greek Indo-European stratum. 
It had spread even to Italy and Asia Minor. An example is, accord¬ 
ing to Budimir, the gloss 8u(3pi,p ‘trench’ and the famous Roman 
hydronym Tiberis (with the variant forms Thy(ni)bris and Dybris ). 
A further cognate is Supapip which denotes a monster that lived 
in a deep hole. 

With this same word family, Budimir also connects a number of 
supposed Pre-Greek appellative nouns with considerable alloglottic 
adaptations in their sound pattern. Such words are 

Gr. cdp.pAop ‘beehive’: Lit. dumblas SCr duplja ‘hole in a 

tree’ 

uL-uTj ‘meal-tub’ SCr dubenica ‘beehive’ 

8s 7rap ‘beaker’ SCr dupe ‘arse’ 

8e7ra(jTpov ‘beaker’ OCS dhbn ‘valley’ 

dXd(3a(jTpov/dXd(3ac7Tpop ‘globular vaše without handles 

for holding perfumes’ 

Xa(3pdmov ‘large wide cup’ 

Xe7rauT7) ‘limpet-shaped drinking-cup’ 

Xo(3op ‘lobe’ 

Xa(3ipop ‘hole’ 

Xe(3y)p ‘kettle’ 

Aa(3upiv0op ‘Labyrinth’ 83 Lit. dauburys ‘valley’ 

83 Budimir (1959d) changed his mind and explained it as: Aa- augmentative 
prefix, -jjvo- as in pvoiov ‘house’, and -ivdog IE collective suffix. So the real 
meaning would be ‘the very many buildings’. 
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aspip ‘box’ 

truplo? ‘trench’ 

In these equations we have to reckon with an alternation djl as in 
dacpvrj/laupvr) ‘laurel’, further with the alternations djs and d/z, with 
a monophthongization of eu to e and au to a , and with a change of 
e to a and in addition to ali that with a total disregard of the dis- 
tinctions between voiced and voiceless, betvveen aspirated and un- 
aspirated stops. A prefix m- can also be freely added to every word. 
It is evident that on such a basis of alleged sound correspondences 
no well-founded genetic affiliation can be derived. The probability 
that the sound pattern of two words will by chance fali in the range 
of such sound correspondences is by far too great. The geographic 
spacefrom which vvords and names can be taken for these equations 
is also by far too wide: it encompasses the whole of the Balkans, 
Italy, and Anatolia. In this way there is no guarantee that the mate- 
rial under consideration will notbe very heterogeneous in reality and 
comply only by pure chance with the lax requirements of sound 
correspondence as set by Budimir; the deficiencies of the etymolog- 
ical equations of the Kretschmer school are very markedly present. 
Thus the stimulating ingenuity of these Pre-Greek etymologies is 
counteracted by a lack of probabilistic foundation vvhich cannot 
be disregarded. 

Unfortunately the wealth of other Pre-Greek etymologies, ali 
Indo-European and ali connecting the Pre-Greek stratum with the 
ancient languages of the northern Balkans and with Albanian, that 
were presented in so many publications of Budimir ali have the 
same properties. 84 

Here are some examples: 

xxt.poc; ‘north wind’: Lat. aquilo ‘north 

wind’ 

84 Cf. in the first place Budimir (1926-27, 1933, 1936, 1937a, 1948, 1950, 
1951b, 1951-52, 1955, 1956a, 1957); for a more general outlook see Budimir 
(1969). 
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’A%0(kzi>c > The Homeric hero is 

thus explained as a 
personification of 
the north wind. 

^avOop, £ou0oi; ‘blond’: Mod. E. gold\ OCS 

axavSi,5 ‘wild chervif zlato ‘gold’ 

oua c, ‘dog’: OI sva.-, Gr. x6tov; Lat. 

canis 

8auxov ‘Athamanta Cretensis’: OCS duxb ‘špirit’ 

Sau^va ‘laurel’ (Thessalian) SCr. duha ‘scent’ 

8aoxp.6<; ‘Athamanta Cretensis’ Lit. daftsos pl. ‘air’ 

Sacpvv) ‘laurel’ IE *dhousos 

Xa 9V7) ‘laurel’ 

’A7raXXcov Sau/varpopoc (Cyprus) 

Lat. laurus ‘laurel’ 

Suapsta ‘laurel’ 

The alternation d/l and the monophthongization of au (from IE ou ) 
to a are already knovvn. But the equations presented here include a 
passage of intervocalic -s- to -k-j-kh-. As a parallel that should 
make such a phonemic correspondence acceptable, Budimir pre- 
sents a Syracusan gloss: 

<rauxop ‘dry’: OCS sux?> ‘dry’ from IE *sousos ; 

Lit. saiisas ‘dry’ 

The velarization of intervocalic -s- in this position is parallel to the 
change that occurred under the same conditions in Slavic. 


^up era 

‘hide’; 

SCr. blazina ‘piliow’; Germ. balg 
‘hide’; IE *bholg- 

aap7L7) 

‘a sea fish’: 

Lat. cornu\ Mod.E. hora; IE 

CTaX7T7) 

‘a sea fish’ 

*lćorn- 

craX~op 

‘a sea fish’ 
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adX~Lyl; ‘clarion, horn’ 

Tupavvo? ‘ruler’: Goth. piudans ‘ruler’; IE *teuta- 

nos 

Setpvjv ‘lady’ 

Etr. Turan ‘Aphrodite’ 

In the last example we have a change of an intervocalic dental stop 
into r as in Lat. meridies ‘noon’ which is derived from *medidies 
‘midday’. 

Budimir believes that there was a special closeness betvveen the 
Indo-European languages of the Pre-Greek type and the Slavic 
languages. Hespecifies: (1) Bothgroups are non-centum, (2) in both 
occur metatheses of liquidae (cf. xtpxo?/xptxo<;), (3) in both -s- 
afteran u changes into a velar consonant, and (4) both groups form 
preterital participles in -lo (cf. 6~uoXaf ysyap.7)x6Ts? ‘those who 
have married’). This, according to his opinion, can explain the 
rapid and almost complete slavization of the northern Balkan when 
Slavic-speaking groups appeared there. It also sheds new light on 
the direct cultural connections that exist between the folklore of 
Southern Slavs and the Ancient World. 85 He has therefore given 
special attention to etymological links betvveen his pan-Balkanic 
Pre-Greek and Slavic and has proposed a series of interesting 
equations. 86 Here are some of the more important examples: 


Daj-bog 

Slavic pagan deities: 

AoiScovt) 

IE *doi ‘shine’ 

Daj-babe 


Acop 

mythological 

{V)lada 

Slavic mythological 

Pop Ota 

name 

IE *wold- 


name; 

Aa-rto 

‘rule’ in diffe- 

SCr. grad 

‘town’: 

rćpTU?- 

rent alloglott- 
ic adaptations 
IE *ghordh- 


85 Cf. Budimir (1950: 65-7; 1951b; 101). 

86 Cf. Budimir (1956a, 1959b, 1960b). 
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Other etymological equations with Slavic words have already been 
mentioned above. Ali the reserves expressed there as to the proba- 
bilisticfoundation of etymologies apply to these also. 

Interesting is Budimir’s teaching as to the ethnic name of his 
Pre-Greek Indo-European stratum that originally covered the vvhole 
of the Balkans, of Italy and Anatolia and remained dominant on the 
northern Balkans until the immigration of Slavic-speaking groups 
in the sixth and seventh century A.D. The Greeks knew Pelasgians 
in their literary tradition as the autochthonous population of their 
country. There is only one information dissenting as to the form of 
the name. The scholiast to Homer II. 16.233 has IIsXa<TTixe instead 
of nsXaaytxe. This is a lectio difficilior and has, as Budimir stresses, 
to be given full attention. Ifwe connect it vvith IIxXxt<7TY] (a toponym 
in Epirus), the deae Palaestinae vvhich belong there, with Palaestinus 
(the older name of the Strymon), with tcvsot at (the name of the 
unfree population in ancient Thessaly), and with 7tsXa(TTat/7r£Xai(TTat 
(the term for the labouring population of Attica according to the 
lexicographers Ammonius and Pollex) it becomes highly probable 
that Pelastai/PalastaijPalaistai is the original form of the ethnic 
name that, as Budimir believes, denoted the speakers of Pre-Greek 
Indo-European wherever they spread. 87 The alternation e/a and 
a/ai before an s followed by a consonant is characteristic for the 
sound pattern of that language. The form nsXaayot is a literary 
blending of Pelastai and 7teXayo<; ‘the sea’ or neXaytovEi;, which in 
Budimir’s opinion is another form of the same name. 

Budimir teaches that the ethnic name Pelastai was also used in 
the northern Balkans. It can be recognized in the name of the 
Ulyrian tribe Pirustai and perhaps in the toponym Perast. It appears 
also in ’A-rcvecrirai, atoponym in Southern Italy. In the southeast, 
the speakers of Pelastic migrated as far as Palestine which by its 
very name Palaestina bears vvitness to them. In Hebrew sources the 
Indo-European immigrants from the Balkan are known as PJištim, 
and Egyptian sources mention the invaders as P-r-s-t. The Biblical 

87 Hesychius informs us that the Athenians pronounced T7t/.aaiiy.6g in¬ 
stead of n£^aoyix6g. 
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Philistines are thus, according to Budimir, Indo-European intruders 
coming from the Aegean and the Balkan via Crete. The Philistine 
loan word in Hebrew seren/s/m ‘king of the Philistines’ is accor- 
dingly Pelastic: another alloglottic adaptation of the original form 
of Greek Tupavvo? ‘ruler’. 88 

Budimir has brought into the discussion a lot of linguistic mate- 
rial. His ingenuity and vast erudition, his broad views and fascina- 
ting synthesis contributed much to a full review of Pre-Greek traces 
in the Greek vocabulary and the establishment of an Indo-European 
linguistic stratum older than .that represented by our classical 
languages. It should be stressed, however, that although Budimir 
appears as a Champion of pre-classical Indo-Europeanism he never 
denied the existence of a still older non-Indo-European linguistic 
stratum in the Aegean area and the whole Mediterranean. 

It is only natural that Budimir’s etymological work bears the 
stamp of the time when Kretschmer’s school had introduced 
etymologizing without the probabilistic security that was implicitly 
required by the generally received and universally approved method 
of the neogrammarians. A student of mixoglotty and alloglottic 
adaptations with an exceptionally quick mind was, of course, prone 
to provide for a large variety of sound correspondences that could 
be admitted in an original etymological identity. This implies a 
dangerous trend tovvard the possibility of connecting sound chains 
arbitrarily if only their content is judged for some reason to corre- 
spond. It is sure that Budimir did not always manage to avoid this 
danger. Only few of his equations can seriously be taken for 
granted, and yet his work is a true mine of material and ideas. It 
must therefore always be taken into careful consideration when the 
complex of Pre-Greek and of the languages of the ancient Balkans 
is discussed and deserves the keen interest of every student of the 
subject. 


88 Cf. Budimir (1937a). 
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2.3.6 Pelasgian 

The doctrine about a Pre-Greek Indo-European stratum received 
further and very important reinforcement in the extensive work of 
Vladimir Georgiev, professor of linguistics at the University of 
Soha. Hetoo,likeBrandenstein and Budimir, rejected Kretschmer’s 
idea about a Protindogermanisch stratum on the Balkans and pre- 
sented very interesting evidence for a purely Indo-European Pre- 
Greek linguistic stratum in the Aegean. At first he believed it to be 
Illyrian, 89 but later on he abandoned this view and čame to the 
conclusion that Pre-Greek Indo-European, or Pelasgian, as he 
labeled it, was an independent member of the family, a new Indo- 
European language. 90 

In Homeric Greek there are two almost synonymous vvords 
referring both to burial: Tacpo? ‘funeral, grave’ and tu;j.[3qc ‘grave, 
tombstone’. Between them there is a vague similarity which suggests 
cognation, but in the frame of established sound correspondences 
they cannot be etymologically connected. The word Tar/.oc is Greek 
and derived from IE *dhmbhos by sound laws proper to Greek, and 
is thus cognate with Armenian damban ‘grave’, while has 

nothing to do with this word family as long as we adhere to the 
sound laws established for the known Indo-European languages. 
But it could also be derived from IE *dhmbhos if a new set of sound 
laws is postulated. In that case it would be the result of the following 
sound changes: dh > d by dissimilation of aspirates, and then 
d > t \ further m > um, and bh => b. 

This is of course quite hypothetical, something of a linguistic 
play, unless other words can be found which have no Greek et- 
ymology but can be explained from Indo-European by the applica- 
tion of the same set of sound laws. Georgiev has shown that there 
are such vvords. One is 7tupYo<; ‘tovver’, evidently similar to German 
burg ‘fortified castle’ but not to be connected with it by Greek 
sound laws. The Germanic word goes back to IE *bhyghos (cf. OI 

89 Cf. Georgiev (1936). 

90 Cf. Georgiev (1941-45, 1949, 1958a, 1958b, 1966a). 
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brkat, Avestan borozant ‘high’) or *bhrghos (cf. OCS bregb ‘bank, 
hill*; Alb. burg ‘mountain’). Both Indo-European variants would 
give Greek * 7 tpcc/o? which does not exist. But if we assume sound 
laws analogous to the previous ones we have bh > b by dissimila- 
tion of aspirates, and then b > p \ further r > ur, and gh > g . 91 It 
seems thus as if both Tup^o? and 7 iupyo<; were borrowed by Greek 
from the same, otherwise unknown, Indo-European language. 

Georgiev explains further words without Greek etymology in the 
same sense and thus gets a whole system of phonemic correspon- 
dences for his Pelasgian. The sound changes from Indo-European 
to Pelasgian can be summed up as follovvs: 

\ 

( 1 ) o becomes a. | 

(2) Syllabic sonants r, l, n, and m change to ur (ru), ul (lu), uri (on), 
and um (om), or to ir, ii, in, and im. 

(3) There is a shifting of the stops: p t k become ph th kh; b d g 
become p t k;bhdhgh become b d g. 

(4) The labio-velars are delabialized: k w g w g w h become kh k g. 

(5) The palatals become sibilants or interdental spirants: k' 
becomes s (p) ; g' and g'h become z (đ). 

( 6 ) Antevocalic and intervocalic.j is preserved. 

(7) There was a dissimilation of the aspirates, as in Greek and 
Indo-Iranian, before any other change occurred with the 
stops. Their shift applies to the dissimilated forms. 

V 

Georgiev points out that Pelasgian has by its sound laws a position 
intermediate between Albanian and Armenian, which corresporids 
with the geographical distribution of the respective areas. 

91 It can be doubted vvhether an IE doublet *bhrgh- can be assumed since 
OCS bregb can be a borrovving from a centum-language, and the etymology 
of Alb. burg isnot above ali doubts. Since the language introduced by Georgiev 
is satem (see below), the etymology of miggog depends on vvhether a velar 
variant can be established besides the palatal one. For prosodic and semantic 
reasons Slavic scholars are inclined to accept bregb as inherited. This together 
with the Albanian cognate gives some vveight to the explanation proposed by 
Georgiev. 


For many obscure Greek vocabulary items Pelasgian etymologies 
can be proposed: 


aAeicpco 

‘anoint’: 

IE *leip-\ cf.: Gr. Atrro? ‘fat’; 
OI limpati ‘anoint’ 

apt(3cov 

‘crest of a hill’: 

IE *ombhd(n) ; cf.: Gr .opt^a- 
Xo? ‘navel’; Lat. umbo 
‘navel of the shield’ 

actapuv 00 ? 

‘bath tub’: 

IE *akmento- ; cf. OI ašman- 
ta ‘lire place’, ašmd 
‘stone’; Lit. Ašminta ‘na- 
me of a town’ 

acj-ru 

‘town’: 

IE *wostu\ cf.: OI vastu 
‘abiding place’; OIr./oyj 
‘permanence’ 

aT£[i.(3a> 

‘maltreat’: 

IE *dhembh cf.: OI da- 
bhati ‘maltreat, cheat’, 
dambhas ‘cheating’ 

pamcavo? 

‘sorcerer’: 

IE *bhask- ; cf.: Gr. 9 actxstv 

PatTRSLV 

‘speak, injure’ 

‘speak’, Lat. fascinum 
‘charm’ 

yata 

‘earth’: 

IE *ghawya\ cf.: Gr. yioc 
‘chaos’; Goth. gawi ‘land, 
region’; Arm. gavar ‘re- 
gion’ 

Ssijto 

‘wet, drench’: 

IE *ghewo ; cf.: Gr. yeto 
‘pour’ 

Suvaptt? 

‘force’: 

IE *gu- ; cf.: OI jundti ‘stir’; 
A vest .zavah- ‘force’ 

st’xto 

‘yield’: 

IE *weig- ; cf.: OI vejate ‘go 
back’; German weichen 
‘give way’ 

eAouov 

‘olive oil’: 

IE *loiwom ; cf.: OCS lojb 
‘tallow’ 

0 spa 7 iv/) 

‘dvvelling’: 

IE *tersbnd', cf.: Gr. tepa- 
ptvov ‘dwelling’ 
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iSv) 

‘wood, forest’: 

IE *widh-\ cf. : Olr. fid 
‘wood, forest’ ; OHGerm. 
witu ‘tree’ 

Xocxv] 

‘ditch’: 

IE *lakwa\ cf.: Gr. Xaxxop 
‘ditch’; Lat. lacus ‘lake’; 
OCS loky ‘puddle’ 

ofj.<pa£ 

‘unripe’: 

IE *n-pok"'s ‘not cooked;’ 
cf. : Gr. tc7uov ‘ripe’ 

t 

■rcuvoac, 

‘bottom of a jar’: 

IE *bhu-n-dh-\ cf.: Gr. 

7 iu 0fjiv]v ‘bottom’; OI bud li¬ 
ncuri ‘fundament, base’ 

poSov 

‘rose’: 

IE *wrdhom\ cf.: Arm. vard 
‘rose’ 

crsXac; 

,‘light’: 

IE *swelos\ cf. : OI svarati 
‘shine’ 

cirh 

‘silence’: 

IE *swlgh-\ cf.: Germ. 
schweigen ‘be silent’ 

CTITO p 

‘grain’: 

IE *lćweid- ; cf. : Goth. hvai- 
teis ‘grain’ 

crui; 

‘pig’: 

IE *mr; cf. : Gr. Lat. 

sus ‘pig’ 


‘quick’ : 

IE *tokus\ cf. : OI takus 
‘quick’ 

TEpplLV00^,. T£p(3(,V0O?, TSpĆ[3lV0Op, 

‘Pistacia Terebinthus’ : IE 

TSp£[U,V0O?, 

Tpep.i.00? 

*derw-en-to- ; cf. : ON 
tjara ; OE teoru, tierwe 
‘tar’; Lit. derva ‘pine 
tree’ 

Tupatc; 

‘tower’ : 

IE *dhrgh- ; cf. : OI drhyati 
Tortify’ 

<psXXsup 

‘rocky’, cpsXXov ‘rock’ : 

IE *pels- ; cf. : Gr. 7tćXXa 
‘stone’ ; Germ. fels ‘rock’ 

<piapo<; 

‘fat’: 

IE *piwaros\ cf. : Gr. TOapop ; 
OI pivaras ‘fat’ 

(pUROp 

‘alg’: 

IE *pug-; cf. : lsi. fuki 


‘smeli, putrid alg’ 


©u/.ac ‘guard’: IE *p 0 l-ok"'s\ cf.: Gr. 

‘gate’ and Soos ‘eyes’, 
also Gr.mAcopo?, 0upcopo? 
‘watcher of the gate’ 

This incomplete list shows that with the supposed set of phonemic 
correspondences some obscure Greek words can be provided with a 
more or less convincing Indo-European etymology. By going care- 
fully through it one can see that the sound pattern does not always 
conform completely with the assumed system of correspondences 
(cf. e > i, w > b/m in *derwentos > TsppivOoc, TEppu,v0o<;; gh > s 
in Tupcni;). These are of course details, such as have to be expected 
in cases of alloglottic adaptation and they cannot, at least in prin- 
ciple, impair the validity of the hypothesis. There is also local 
variation in Pelasgian that has to be taken into account. Still, 
since the number of etymologizable words is very small, such ir- 
regularities diminish considerably the probabilistic security of this 
etymological approach, the more so as the sound correspondences 
that are to be expected are themselves formulated laxly as far as 
the syllabic sonants are concerned. 

But as problematic as many single Pelasgian etymologies propo- 
sed by Georgiev may be from the point of view of phonology, seman- 
tics, or the supposed Indo-European forms, he has discovered far too 
much regularity to discard it lightly as the result of pure chance and 
coincidence. Greek really seems to have borrowedfroman unknown 
Indo-European language of the satem group and with a general 
shift of the stops as in Germanic and in Armenian. 

After this has been stated, with ali due reserve, one has to consi- 
der the fragility of Georgiev’s construction. The main weakness of 
his method is that he chooses freely in the whole Greek vocabulary 
the words he wants to consider to be Pelasgian and explain as such. 
They are determined by no semantic or historic category. This gives 
the freedom to gather ali chance coincidences, if such exist. The 
ingenuity and erudition of the author make it still less probable that 
such coincidences could escape his notice. Ali this has been well 
pointed out by Hester, the sharpest and best founded critic of the 
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Pelasgian hypotheses. 92 It is his merit that he accepted the burden 
to combine an approach of extreme critical caution with a detailed 
treatment of the whole material adduced by Georgiev and other 
students of Pre-Greek Indo-European that followed his method. 

Hester stressed another circumstance that weakens Georgiev’s 
case. Most of his Pelasgian words show only one of the characteris- 
tic Pelasgian sound changes. 93 There are only a few words that 
attest the coherent coexistence of the Pelasgian sound changes in 
one language and there coincidence by chance is not to be excluded. 
Extreme caution in dealing with Pelasgian is therefore the only 
reasonable attitude. And yet, even Hester concedes: 

it appears then that there is a small number of probable Indo-European 
loan-words in Greek. 94 

Thus, in spite of a markedly critical attitude and many negative 
findings in a detailed analysis, the ćore of the thesis had to be 
accepted simply because, in order to discard it altogether, too much 
of coincidence had to be assumed. Taking into account the existing 
margin of insecurity we can ali the same accept Georgiev’s discovery 
of an Indo-European loan-word stratum in Greek. Every single 
etymology of his remains open to discussion and many of them 
appear problematic. However, the existence of the lexical stratum 
remains very probable. 

Yet Georgiev goes much farther. He contends that the language 
to which this stratum in the Greek lexicon belongs is none other 
than the Pre-Greek language of the characteristic suffixes. Most of 
the Pre-Greek toponyms belong to it, and some Pelasgian words 
appear already in the Mycenean Greek texts written in Linear B 
(cf. watu = faavj, and su = g~jq). Many objects belonging to the 
ancient Aegean culture are named by Pelasgian words (cf. aaapttv 0o<;, 
7 Tupyo<;, Tupcip). The speakers of Pelasgian are thus connected with 
the older type of Aegean life, even with the agrarian worship of a 

92 Cf. Hester (1965: 348). 

93 This was noted already already by Lejeune (1947: 32). 

91 Hester (1965: 384) 


mother goddess which goes back to the Neolithic. The name of 
A7)piY]T7]p (Dor. Aapuir/jp) testifies to this. That name is a compound 
with the meaning ‘Earth the mother’ and its first element is Pelas¬ 
gian da from IE *(gh)dha ‘earth’; cf. OI lesa ‘earth’. The Greek 
equivalent would be *y_0a-; cf. y 0mv. 

Pelasgian as established by the Indo-European etymologies of 
non-Greek words is thus an autochthonous language of the Aegean 
area, intimately connected with the ancient toponymy of that region 
and with its oldest culture and worship. 95 

Such a people, as the speakers of the newly discovered Pre-Greek 
language have been, can, according to Georgiev, very confidently 
be identified with the Pelasgians of ancient literature. The label 
( Pelasgian for Georgiev’s language, quite conventional in principle, 

can thus, in his opinion, be interpreted as a historical reality. He, 
too, believes that theform nsAaafoć is rather an artificial one and 
that the real name had the cluster -st- instead of -sg-, The scholion 
to Homer II. 16.233 with nskacmRe and the same pronunciation in 
Athens according to Hesychius make him assume IIcAacrToi as the 
original form of the name. He explains the literary form as the result 
of a blending with -eAayoq ‘sea’, suggesting, by folk etymology, the 
vague connotation of a sea-faring people. 

Georgiev, too, connects the Aegean Pelasts/Pelasgians with the 
i biblical Philistines in Palestine, the Assyrian ethnonyms Palaštaj 

Pilištu, and Egyptian Prst. So we really are dealing with a ‘people 
of the sea’. Thus, although his etymological basis is quite different, 
> Georgiev shares many views on the broader historical frame with 

Budimir, though one does not find, in his writings, many references 
to the work of this scholar. 96 

In order to be able to form a sound judgement on this expansion 
of Georgiev’s thesis and in particular in order to decide whether 
the identification of his Pelasgian with the language of the Pre-Greek 
suffixes and the non-Greek toponymy is justified, it is necessary to 
illustrate his argumentation by at least some of his etymological 

95 Cf. Georgiev (1966a: 114-8). 

I 96 Cf. about the historical identification, the form of the name and its ap- 

pearence in the NearEast, Georgiev (1966a: 119). 
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interpretations of the material in question. To some extent is this 
a test on his hypothesis because here he is not free to choose the 
words he will etymologize. But on the other hand, the material 
here is mostly onomastic, and hence the semantic side of these 
etymologies must remain hypothetic. The trouble with such et- 
ymologies is, as Hester has correctly pointed out, that they are too 
easy to make . 97 

Again we shall try to illustrate with an incomplete list of Geor- 
giev’s etymologies the proof he gives for his contention about Pelas- 
gian as the Aegean substratum language: 


Bpev0-/) : 

IE *bhrenta\ cf.: Messap. ^gev 6 ov- skcupov 
Hes.; Svved. brind ‘deer’ 

’Epup.av0o<;: 

Myc. orumato — ’Opup.av0o<; IE *(e)uru- 
montos ; cf.: Gr. supu^ ‘broad’; OI uru 
‘broad’ and Lat. mons, gen. montis ‘moun¬ 
tain’. ’Epu- from supu-. ’Opu- by dissimila- 
tion from uru-. 

Kuv0o<;: 

IE *klHto- cf.-: OI kutam ‘peak’, vvith an 
individual sound change X0 > v 0 

Bspexuv0op: 

IE *bhere-klHto- ‘peak bearer’ 

’Apdxuv0o^: 

cf.: ććpaxo<; ‘vulture’ i.e. ‘peak of vultures’ 

Zaxuv0o<;: 

cf.: £a- < Sva- ‘very’ i.e. ‘vvith many peaks’ 

'Ptjc7xov0o<; : 

IE *reg-klHto- ‘king’s peak’ 

KćpLvOot;: 

IE *g 0 riwentos ‘mountainous’; cf. : OI giri 
‘mountain’; Alb. gur ‘stone’; Hitt. Kuri- 
wanda, the name of a mountain 

Aa(3up(,v0oi; : 

IE *lawrwentos ‘stony’; cf. : Gr. Xa/a^ ; Luvv. 
lawar- ‘stone’ 

IIupav0O(; : 

IE *(s)purowentos ‘grainy’; cf. : Gr. (<x) 7 rup 6 <; 
‘grain’; Hitt. Puranda, the name of a tovvn 

Adpnra : 

IE *lawarwentya ‘stony’ 


name of rivers : IE *ak w ; cf. : Lat. aqua ‘vvater’ 

@?)(3aL : 

IE *(s)tebha ‘stone’ ; cf. : Pruss. stobis ‘stone’ 

97 Cf. Georgiev (1966a: 277) 


: According to Georgiev, most of the place names with suffixes con- 

taining -ss-j-tt- are Greek. 

i If one compares these etymologies with those of the vocabulary 

words, a difference appears immediately. First of ali, in the case of 
place names of an unknovvn language, the meanings can be only 
guesses. No parallels and observable topographical features can 
really help because we cannot know vvhether in the given case the 
denomination follovvs the same semantic pattern as in the assumed 
parallel and vvhether it in fact describes topography. Apart from 
| this being so, it is even more crucial that in so manycases individual 

sound changes and anomalous developments have to be assumed 
in order to explain the phonemic pattern of these names. In the 
\ etymology of Kuv 0o q an irregular change of / > n is assumed in 

order to connect this word with OI kutam ‘peak’ vvhose etymology 
is very doubtful. The proposed one involves Fortunatov’s law 
vvhich has never been universally accepted by comparative philol- 
ogists. Such an explanation of the Pre-Greek mountain name fails to 
convince because it is deprived of almost ali the probabilistic 
safeguards of a good etymology. 

The explanation of'EpupiavOop is of considerable importance as 
the string of sounds is long and thus in itself gives more information. 
The probability of coincidence by pure chance decreases with the 
i< number of syllables in a sequence. The proposed semantics are 

plausible although nobody can know vvhether the name really 
meant ‘broad mountain’. Yet the sound pattern requires in 
f both variant forms of the name the ad hoc assumption of individual 

and irregular sound change. Furthermore, the derivational pattern 
of the Indo-European prototype -*montos remains isolated. This is 
the trouble also vvith the rest of the etymologized names in -nth-. 
Parallels are proposed only for the root, but seldom for its deriva- 
tions, and it is difficult to see vvhy a feminine in -went- should appear 
in Greek as a substantive of the o-declension instead of the type in 
-eaaoi., so vvell knovvn also in toponymy (cf. AsAtpoucraa and 'TSpoucrcra). 
Therefore, leaving the discussion of every single etymology of Pre- 
Greek place names to the scholars interested in this special field, 
vve cannot avoid the conclusion that Georgiev’s second contention 
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has not yet been proved. There are no etymologies valid enough to 
show that Pelasgian, the language of the words which were bor- 
rowed in Greek from another Indo-European language unknown 
from other sources, is identical with the language to vvhich the 
characteristic Pre-Greek place names originally belong. 

This being so, the Identification of the language of the Indo- 
European borrovvings with the language of the historical Pelasgians 
becomes quite untenable, even more so when we know how little 
the literary tradition about the Pelasgians as the autochthonous 
population of the whole of Greece can be trusted. Whatever we may 
think of the original form of the name of this ethnic group and of 
its connections with Palestine and the Philistines, no closer relation 
betvveen this complex and the established stratum of loan words in 
Greek from another othervvise unknovvn Indo-European language 
can be assumed with confidence. 

It remains thus to await clarification, if it can be attained, from 
further work in the field. In spite of a prevalent agnostic or even 
negative attitude among Georgiev’s revievvers , 98 there were scholars 
who not only accepted his results in their entirety, but began to 
work actively on his lines. So we have today something like a school 
of Pelasgian linguistics, centered in Austria and in Belgium. 

W. Merlingen from Vienna accepts Georgiev’s method and the 
main bulk of his etymologies, though slightly amending his sound 
laws and proposing new etymologies. He differs essentially only in 
historical interpretation. He does not believe that so many impor- 
tant words with so diverse meanings can be borrovved from a sub- 
stratum. He therefore thinks that the language called Pelasgian by 
Georgiev belonged to a people vvhich ruled the Greeks for a time 
and led them to the Trojan war. Besides the numerous loan vvords, 
this ruling people lef t to the Greeks their name. They were called 
Achaeans and their name was transfered to their Greek subjects 
just as that of the German Franks and Turkish Bulgars remained to 
designate their former Romance and Slavic subjects. Merlingen 
therefore calls the language of the sound shifting Indo-European 

98 Cf. Hester (1965: 347-8), Georgiev (1966a: 115). 
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loan vvords Akhaean in order to distinguishitfrom Greek Achaean. 
This people vvere the Ahhijawa of the Hittite, and the Aqaiwaša of 
the Egyptian sources. After a period of domination overthe Greeks, 
the Akhaeans disappeared from the historic scene." 

Another innovation of Merlingen’s is that he believes to have 
discovered in the Greek vocabulary loans from another unknovvn 
Indo-European language. Having no historical name for it, he calls 
it Psi-Greek after an outstanding feature of its supposed sound 
development: IE p t k k' changed in this language to ps s ks ks, 
vvhile b d g g appear as ph th kh kh, and bh dh gh gh as b d g g. 
There is consequently in this language also a consonant shift but 
one different from that found in Pelasgian (or Akhaean , as Merlin¬ 
gen calls it). Before the consonant shift took place the aspirates 
vvere dissimilated in voicing as vvell as in aspiration. Psi-Greek is a 
centum-language reflecting palatals and pure velars as velars. The 
labio-velars appear as labials: k w g w g w h become ph bh b. The 
vovvels shovv substantial changes too: o and- e become u and i, 
respectively(except before sonants), a becomes o, and e becomes a\ 
the changes of the syllabic sonants are very irregular and variable. 
Assumingthese and other sound changes f or his Psi-Greek, Merlin¬ 
gen proposes quite simple etymologies for a considerable number 
of Greek vvords. Thus: 0 eo<; ‘god’ becomes a Psi-Greek cognate of 
Lat. deus ‘god’; £av 6 o c, ‘blond’ a cognate of Lat. candidus ‘vvhite’; 
and av0pco7ro; ‘man’ a cognate of Gr. avvjp, gen. dvSpop ‘man’. 

Merlingen has indeed found nevv vvays to etymologize Greek 
vvords vvith obscure affiliations. Here vve can give only some exam- 
ples: 

piu^a ‘discharge from the nose’ to Lat. mucus ‘mucus’ 
o^up ‘sharp’ to Gr. axpop ‘topmost’, Lat. acus ‘needle’ 
ctkoc; ‘healthy‘ to Gr. rau5 ‘big’ 
ijiuAAop ‘flea’ to Lat. pulex ‘flea’ 

‘soul’ to OCS puxati ‘blovv’ 


99 Cf. Merlingen (1955, 1962). 
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[ 1 , 6 :/’^ ‘battle’ to Lat. macto ‘slaughter’ 

[irjoc, ‘means’ to Goth. mag ‘can’ 

<Jjeu8co ‘cheat by lies’ to Gr. 7 teu0co ‘give notice’ (IE bheudh-) 

opfia ‘secret worship’ to Gr. opy_eo(j.at, ‘dance’ 100 

Psi-Greek is, as Merlingen sees it, also a superstratum, older 
than the Akhaean one and probably dating back to before 2000 
B.C. Its center probably is Crete, its area very wide. It strongly 
influenced “Akhaean”, and many of its words borrowed by the 
Greeks f rom the Akhaeans who played the role of linguistic media- 
tors in the Aegean area. In many Psi-Greek words in the Greek 
vocabulary, traces of Akhaean (Pelasgian) sound changes can be 
detected. Psi-Greek thus apparently was a superstratum to Akhaean 
(Pelasgian) and its speakers for a time ruled somewhere over the 
speakers of that language. In toponymy, Psi-Greek left a noticeable 
trače in the place names with the characteristic formative element 
-ss-, while those in -nth- are mostly Akhaean (Pelasgian). The 
names with -ss- show phonological evidence of direct transmission 
from Psi-Greek to Greek. 101 

Merlingen’s results are, no doubt, both interesting and stimu- 
lating. He has explored new avenues of etymologizing, detected many 
hidden possibilities, and pointed out a set of hitherto unnoticed 
regularities. But the question remains of the validity of these ety- 
mologies, of their probabilistic foundation. The recurrence of Psi- 
Greek sound correspondences is, no doubt, noteworthy and de- 
serves further attention. There is also no reason why Greek should 
not have borro wed words f rom two or more lost Indo-European lan- 
guages. There is theref ore nothing to say against Merlingen’s suppos- 
ing a nevvIndo-European language in the ancient Aegean world. And 
yet, with Greek, Akhaean (Pelasgian), and Psi-Greek sound laws 
at his disposal, Merlingen is in an ali too favorable position when 
searching for Indo-European etymologies of Greek words. Estab- 
lishing equations is in such circumstances by far too easy to have 

100 Cf. Merlingen (1953-54, 1963). 

101 Cf. Merlingen (1962: 38-48, etpassim), Hester (1968: 231-2). 


satisfactory explanatory power, the more so as Merlingen reckons 
with many irregularities, individual adaptations, and different but 
coexisting stages of sound change, both in Akhaean and in Psi- 
Greek. In the older stages the consonant shif t remains incomplete, 
thus neither the Akhaean (Pelasgian) nor the Psi-Greek sound laws 
are really obligatory f or etymologies operating with these languages. 

The general conclusion is that the introduction of Psi-Greek, in 
spite of its general historical plausibility and in spite of a certain 
regularity which in etymologic equations sometimes appears of a 
perplexing simplicity, at this moment when the probabilistic founda- 
tions of Pre-Greek linguistics have to be seriously checked and 
the sound ćore of the proposed hypotheses eventually established, 
confuses rather than elucidates the whole picture. From Merlin¬ 
gen’s efforts we learn perhaps more about the insufficiency of our 
etymological method than about the genetic affiliations of the Greek 
vocabulary. In principle, one language must be firmly established 
before suppositions about others can be introduced. 102 

Important and useful is Merlingen’s idea that loan words do not 
necessarily belong to a substratum but may also be introduced from 
a superstratum or an adstratum. This should caution us to jumpto 
conclusions about the Pre-Greek linguistic situation from loan 
words more or less firmly established in the Greek vocabulary. 

Another student of traces of unknovvn Indo-European languages 
in the Greek vocabulary is O. Haas, also from Vienna. He has 
summed up the whole question in a very handy way and discussed 
some of the major difficulties 103 He accepts the fundamental tenets 
of Georgiev, but refuses to call his language Pelasgian. He gives the 
linguistic data no historical interpretation and prefers to designate 
the hypothetical language as Pre-Greek while stating explicitly that 
no chronological priority is implied. He also believes that a signifi- 
cant diversity can be recognized in the Pre-Greek material and he 
is by no means dogmatic as to its unity. He believes to have estab¬ 
lished a further Pre-Greek sound law: the passage of labials and velars 

102 Cf. Hester (1965: 347-8; 1967; 1968: 233-4). 

103 Cf. Haas (1959a). 
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to ps and ks before u and diphthongs containing u. In some cases s 
has become h after i, u, and r (as in Slavic). Here are some examples: 


4"^ 

‘soul’, PGr. phjuha: 

IE *pusa cf. Czech 
pychati ‘blow’ 


‘flea’, PGr. phjulja : 

IE *pul- cf. Lat. pulex 
‘flea’ 

4 «oxp6 q 

‘quick’, PGr. bjaukro -: 

IE *bhougro- cf. Lit. 
baugiis ‘timid’ 

TTaxop 

‘parrot’, PGr. phjutakho -: 

IE *putako- cf. Czech 
ptak ‘bird’ 


‘sharp’, PGr. akhjus: 

IE *akus cf. Gr. dxpo<; 
‘topmost’ 


‘scratch, scrape’, PGr. khjujo: 

IE *kiiyo cf. Russ. kuju 
‘I forge’ 


It is apparent that this sound law is based on the same observations 
that led Merlingen to the assumption of his Psi-Greek. Haas 
believes that the reserved agnosticism of many reviewers of works 
on Pre-Greek etymology is hypercritical and amounts to a refusal 
to follow very substantial leads offered by the material. But he is 
also quite aware of the difficulties and the lack of ultimate proof. 104 
He stresses further the possibility to establish a significant number 
of etymological equations between supposedly Pre-Greek words 
and the vocabulary of Slavic languages. 105 

Another scholar who accepts the fundamental ćore of Georgiev’s 
hypothesis is the Belgian A. J. Van Windekens. He calls the Pre- 
Greek Indo-European language Pelasgian, but regards this name 
only as a conventional label. He is not inclined to give the linguistic 
data he establishes any historical interpretation except the very 
general one that he tries to find loans from a Pre-Greek substratum 
in the Greek vocabulary. 

104 Cf. Haas (1955, 1959a, 1959b). 

105 Cf. Haas (1961a). 


In the main, he accepts the sound laws established by Georgiev 
with but slight changes. He is less concerned with ordinary Greek 
vocabulary words and concentrates on “Aegean” words and place 
names that were already identified as probable loans. Therefore he 
has paid much attention to Pelasgian word formation. The peculiar 
shape of the Pre-Greek words and place names made it necessary 
for him to assume that, as compared with other Indo-European 
languages, Pelasgian introduced particularly many innovations in 
its patterns of derivation and suffixation. Long compound suffixes 
have replaced the older simple ones. Thus the suffixes containing 
the characteristic cluster -nth- are but Indo-European themes in -n 
enlarged by a -t. This derivational pattern can be observed in other 
Indo-European languges, too, but in Pelasgian it had a much wider 
distribution and ahigher frequency. Cf. -uippivOop: IE *deru-en-t-os ; 
duapuvOop: IE *ak-om-en-t-os; nćpyap.op: IE *bhergh-am-os ; 
epe(3iv0o?: IE *erew-en-t-os etc. 

Such derivational innovations on a larger scale are quite possible 
in an Indo-European language. It is only bad when they have to be 
assumed for a hypothetical language that has been introduced in the 
first place in order to make Indo-European etymologies possible 
for a set of obscure terms and geographical names. Although he 
accepts in general the Pelasgian sound laws as posited by Georgiev* 
Van Windekens accepts only part of his etymologies and regards 
these at least as well-founded. In addition, he has proposed a con- 
siderable number of his own. In many details he comes to the same 
conclusions as Georgiev and the other Pelasgianists, but he has 
explored many new avenues and shown many new possibilities of 
etymological explanation. He did not, of course, succeedin giving 
his equations a firmer probabilistic basis than that of the other 
current Pelasgian etymologies. 106 

A scholar very productive in Pelasgian etymologies is the Belgian 
A. Carnoy. Most of his equations are based on the assumption of 
short roots with a very general meaning. They are mostly mere 
guesses with a probabilistic basis much weaker than that of the 

106 Cf. Van VVindekens (1952, 1954, 1958, 1959, 1960.) 
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average Pelasgian etymologies of other authors. 107 Carnoy is in- 
clined to believe that the sheer number of etymologies makes the 
theory certain. This is a grave misunderstanding of the very nature 
of etymological equations. 

Although represented by scholars with marked individual traits 
and essentially independent in their work, the Pelasgian theory can 
and must be regarded as a whole. 108 D. Hester has given an impor- 
tant contribution to it by a critical review of the whole complex. 109 
With much care and objectivity he has examined the etymologies 
and the vveight of their evidence and found it too light. The only 
point he accepts as proven by the Pelasgianists is that Greek has 
probably borrowed some words from an otherwise unknown Indo- 
European language. But it is easier for him to assume that these 
loans come from a neighbouring language than from a Pre-Greek 
substratum. He sees no valid reason to connect them with the 
ancient Aegean. 

One cannot but accept the soundness of Hester’s reasoning. It 
was really benefi cial that a person with an extremely cautious and 
critical attitude towards Pelasgian undertook the laborious task to 
examine the whole evidence in detail. So he was able to show that 
Pelasgian etymology has not succeeded to comply with the require- 
ments of sound etymological research and that its more or less 
explicitly announced claim to have proved the Indo-European 
character of the Aegean substratum has no firm basis. The Pelasgian 
theory had aroused far too much pro and contra attitudes. 110 It had 
to be shown by accepting the premises of Pelasgianist research that 
it has not yet provided us with the proofs required to make it 
accepted as a more or less indisputable fact. Only a criticism based 
on a full knowledge of the evidence could have a constructive 
effect. 

107 Cf. Carnoy (1955, 1959). 

108 The first bibliographical summary is given by'GiNDiN (1959); cf. the 
presentation by Harmatta (1964). 

109 Cf. Hester (1965, 1968). Polemic ansvvers by Georgiev (1966c) and 
Merlingen (1967). Cf. again Hester (1966,1967). 

110 Cf. Hester (1965: 347-8; 1968: 228-9). On questions of principle cf. 
Matveev(1965). 


Hence, it would be a mistake to view Hester’s criticism as a 
reason to reject the work of the Pelasgianists. From them we have 
learned much about Greek vocabulary and about the nature of 
etymological research. We cannot accept the teaching of any Pelas¬ 
gianist as a valid and final solution of the Pre-Greek problem. But 
this does not mean that their results have not changed our picture 
of it. We are now much more aware of both the possibilities of 
Indo-European etymologizing in that field and of its limitations. 

The unity of Pre-Greek has become very questionable. It will 
be difficult in the future to assume lightheartedly that it was either 
massively Indo-European or massively non-Indo-European. The 
etymological avenues explored in this connection must be taken 
into consideration by future workers in the field. The best equations 
should not be ignored even by the writers of etymological dictiona- 
ries. An etymological equation, as we know ali too well, has not to 
be absolutely certain in order to be noteworthy and interesting. 

2.3.7 Anatolian 

In most recent times an old doctrine has received new life. It is the 
doctrine about the connections of the Pre-Greek substratum with 
Asia Minor. Kretschmer believed the substratum to be more or less 
a mere extension of the non-Indo-European linguistic area of Asia 
Minor. Our knowledge is very much richer today. The discovery of 
the Indo-European languages of ancient Anatolia (Hittite, Luwian, 
and Palaian) has changed the whole picture essentially. A new 
Anatolian group of Indo-European languages has been established, 
and it could be proven, or at least made probable, that such classi- 
cal Micrasiatic languages as Lycian, Lydian, andCarian also belong 
to it. It is very natural that some scholars attempted a reinterpre- 
tation of the old evidence of linguistic links between the Pre-Greek 
Aegean and Asia Minor in terms of Anatolian Indo-European. 

The first one to make a decisive step in that direction was 
L. Palmer. He assumes that Crete and the whole of Greece were in 
Pre-Greek times settled by Luwians. According to him, the Pre- 
Greek substratum was Luwian. His conclusions are based on 
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combined linguistic and archaeological evidence. The linguistic 
data he operates with are rather tenuous. His chief argument is a 
tentative reading of Minoan documents vvritten in Linear A. On 
more than one of these inscriptions many scholars have read the 
word ( ])a-sa-ra(-me), presumably a religious term. He equates that 
with Hitt. išhaššaraš ‘lady’ and išhaššaraš-miš ‘my lady’; and he 
supposes that the word f rom the Minoan inscription has the same 
meaning and refers to the Aegean Mother Goddess. Since Luvvian 
initial a- corresponds to initial i- in Hittite (cf. Hitt. Ištanuxva: 
Luw. Aštanuwa), Palmer concludes that the Minoan religious term is 
Luvvian asharas(-mes) ‘(my) Lady’. 

As further evidence he adduces some tentative readings of vvords 
with a final -ti on Linear A inscriptions. He interprets them as Luvv¬ 
ian verb forms (3 person singular present). He explains also the 
Cretan epiclesis of the goddess Artemis: AijcTtivva as derived from 
Luvv. Diktuwanna vvith the Luvvian suffix -wana by vvhich many 
ethnicons are formed. The meaning of this epiclesis is according to 
him ‘Lady of mount Dicte’. Luvvian is in Palmer’s vievv also 
IIapvacrcr6<;, a vvell-knovvn oronym in Phocis (Greece) and in 
Cappadocia (Asia Minor). This other mountain lies in the ancient 
Luvvian area. Palmer explains the name as Luvvian Parnašša, a 
derivation of Luvvian parna- ‘house, temple’ by the possessive 
suffix -ašsa- ‘place of the temple’. On the slopes of mount Parnassos 
lies in fact the famous temple of Apollo in Delphi. 

Ali this is, of course, not enough to prove the fact that there exis- 
ted a Luvvian substrate in the vvhole Aegean area and that the in¬ 
scriptions in Linear A vvere vvritten in that language. Thus the main 
burden of Palmer’s thesis fališ on archaeological evidence. He 
follovvs the bold hypothesis of J. Mellaart, an archaeologist vvho 
interpreted the traces of material culture as testifying to a great 
Luvvian migration about 2500 B.C. from the North-Eastern Bal- 
kans to the Aegean area and Anatolia. This interpretation of 
archaeological findings is neither based on an adequate evidence 
nor is it generally accepted among specialists. 111 Palmer’s identifi- 

111 Cf. SCHACHERMEYR (1962). 


cation of Pre-Greek vvith Luvvian remains thus a daring step in an 
unknovvn direction vvithout the necessary evidence vvhich could it 
make a really serious contribution. 112 And yet, his bold imagination 
has introduced a nevv point of vievv into the debate, one that may 
seem fruitful and therefore has made him find follovvers. One of 
them is J. Huxley. He has broadened the linguistic basis of the 
argument by trying to support his conclusions vvith Luvvian et- 
ymologies of many Pre-Greek toponyms. In doing so he has indi- 
cated some really notevvorthy possibilities. 113 

Another attempt to identify the Pre-Greek substratum as Ana- 
tolian vvas made by A. Heubeck. As far as the interpretation of 
archaeological evidence goes, his argumentation proceeds in the 
frame sketched by Mellaart and Palmer. 114 He introduces only a 
terminological innovation. While Palmer calls the speakers of the 
Anatolian substrate Luwians, Heubeck prefers the term Hittites 
although this does not imply a linguistic identity vvith the language 
of the Hittite documents, but only a not quite strictly defined rela- 
tionship, the closest cognates of Pre-Greek Anatolian being Lycian 
and Lydian. These speakers of Anatolian entered the Aegean area 
in tvvo major migrations: one to Greece at the beginning of the 
second millennium, and another to Crete at the end of the eighteenth 
century B.C. This Anatolian stratum there superseded an older non- 
Indo-European one. Heubeck calls it Lelegian. He believes thus that 
Pre-Greek Indo-European vvas Anatolian and therefore rejects its 
assignment to the satem group as vvell as the shift of the stops, the 
main features of “Pelasgian” Pre-Greek. 

The linguistic evidence introduced into the discussion by Heu¬ 
beck is nevv and interesting. He adduces the nevvly discovered 
Mycenean sources and even the Cretan inscriptions in Linear A. He 
believes that these texts are vvritten in the Anatolian Minoan 
language and that the script is adapted to its peculiar phonological 
system. The Aegean linear Scripts (A and B) thus mirror the pro- 
perties of Pre-Greek Anatolian phonology. Especially significant 

112 cf. Palmer (1958a, 1958b, 1962). 

us cf. Huxley (1961). 

ih cf. Heubeck (1961: 20). 
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is the lack of any distinction betvveen voiceless, voiced, and aspira- 
ted stops. It seems, therefore, that Pre-Greek Indo-European ig- 
nored these phonological oppositions. The Pre-Greek names 
appear to confirm this because they often show alternations of 
voiceless, voiced, and aspirated stops. In this respect Pre-Greek is 
really similar to Anatolian: in Hittite, Luvvian, and Palaian the 
modes of articulation of the stops are totally neglected in the script, 
while Lydian and Lycian show great inconsistency. 

The alternation of d and / is another feature that in Heubeck’s 
view links Pre-Greek with Anatolian, (cf. Aa^upivOoc;: Myc. 
dapuritojo xaXdćpu,v0a ‘catmint, mint’: Myc. kadamita ; ’OS'jccteuc, 
’0Xutteu<;, ’OkuT/ji;). Heubeck believes that this alternation is a 
Greek rendering of a specific Anatolian sound. The Pre-Greek 
change of sonantic r to ur (as supposed also by Georgiev) can be 
compared with Lyd. aštrkoš : ašturkoš and others. 

Very interesting is Heubeck’s attempt to adduce material from 
Mycenean inscriptions. He has gathered personal names that do not 
allow a Greek interpretation. Such names are more numerous in 
Knossos than in Pylos, and among them are many forms in -u, 
-i, -e, and -o. These morphological types of names are characteristic 
not only for the Pre-Greek and Micrasiatic onomastic material, 
but they can also be recognized in the Cretan inscriptions in Linear 
A as far as we can read them by identifying some graphemes with 
those of Linear B. 

Heubeck has introduced many fresh ideas and a lot of new 
material into the discussion of Pre-Greek. While dealing with Pre- 
Greek, it is also necessary to begin to take seriously and extensively 
into consideration the Mycenean and Minoan documents. The 
Anatolian connections of Pre-Greek should also not be lost from 
view. For ali these reasons, Heubeck has acquired a lasting merit 
with his book. It gave Pre-Greek studies a new direction and 
opened new perspectives. Hovvever, the evidence he adduces gives 
us no certainty and remains disputable. Heubeck’s work can by no 
means be accepted as conclusive. 115 

115 Cf. Heubeck (1961), Katičić (1964d). 
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A very important further step in the same direction was made by 
L. A. Gindin. He has given a quite comprehensive presentation of 
the whole Pre-Greek complex trying to harmonize the various views 
by introducing a variety of Pre-Greek linguistic strata. 116 He 
stresses the importance of the radical elements in Pre-Greek topof 
nymy since suffix analysis alone can give no certain results. Most o- 
the characteristic suffixes recur in many languages, Indo-European 
and non-Indo-European. 117 He therefore examines thoroughly the 
lexical morphemes of Pre-Greek names and arrives at interesting 
and unexpected conclusions. 

Some names are according to him “Aegean”. Their distribution 
is wide, their occurrence frequent, and their stems cannot be con- 
nected with Anatolian linguistic material. Such names are: Aapiaa, 
Kapvop, Sdćptoc;, 07)Pai, and their cognates. The names Tivaptov 
(mountains in Thessaly), TiTupoq (a town on Crete), Titu (the 
Dawn), and Titkv etc. are also explained as “Aegean”, but they 
belong to the Indo-European lexicon and are corradical with the 
words derived in various languages from IE *dyeu- and *din- 
meaning ‘heaven’ and ‘day’, respectively. Gindin thus accepts 
Kretschmer’s Protindogermanisch etymologies, including that of 
T ivSapiSai, but qualifies them as Indo-European and belonging to 
an unknovvn substratum language. Toponymslike ’'Apvy), (a spring 
in Arcadia and towns in Boeotia, Thessaly, and Thrace), "Apviaa« 
(a town in Macedonia), ’Apvsod (a town in Lycia), Kipotpvt? (older 
name of the island Paros), ’ATapv?) (town in Mysia), etc. belong, 
according to Gindin, also to the “Aegean” stratum but have inti- 
mate links with the Old-European hydronymy: cf. Ama (rivers in 
Gaulle, a town in Umbria), Arona, Aruona (rivers in Latvia). This 
element Arn- Gindin is also inclined to regard as Indo-European. 118 

Other Pre-Greek place names have special connections with 
Anatolian languages and especially with Anatolian toponymy. Such 
are: 

116 Cf. Gindin (1967). 

117 Cf. Gindin (1967: 80-1). 

118 Cf. Gindin (1967: 80-94); for the notion of Old-European hydronymy, 
cf. Krahe (1954, 1963) and Schmid (1968). 
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Auxaovla (older name of Arcadia, Hitt. Lukka 

name of an Anatolian (name of a part of 

Province) Anatolia) 

Aukoa (town in Arcadia) 

Auxto<; (town on Crete) 

Kapla (province in western Karhuha (a deity of 
Anatolia, the acropolis Karkemish) 

of Megara) 

Kap (a Carian, the founder of Karzi (Anatolian deity) 

the Acropolis of 
Megara) 

Kaplp (old name of Cos) 

KapiSep (a town in Phrygia) 

KapicjTopvjvo? (an epitheton of Zeus) 

KapunTO c, (town in Euboea) 

etc. 

Mauaćp (a village near Corinth) Phryg. rSap.-p.aua ‘Moth- 

er Earth’ (a toponym) 
Lyc. Meri-mawa (name of 
a woman) 

Kauvop (town on Crete) Hitt. Kawija (personal 

name) 

Lyd. kave ‘priest’ 

’laovep ‘Ionians’ Hitt. Ijaja (name of a 

goddess) 

’'Apyoc; "Iacrov (town in' Achaea) Phryg. ’Ta (name of a 

goddess) 

MacjT)? (a town in Argolis, a lo 
cality in Boeotia, a 
lake, an island and a 
helmet in Argolis) 


- Luw. maš.šani- ‘god’ 
Lyc. mahana ‘god’ (dat. 
plur.) 

Mav<j 7 ]<; (a Lydian 
hero) 
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TauysTov (mountain in Laconia) Lyd. tavša- ‘big, mighty’ 

’ Aplafirj (towns in Boeotia, on Hitt. Ara- (name of a 

Lesbos, in Troas, name god)Lyc. esbe- ‘horse’; 
ofmythologicalpersons) cf. Gr. HoasiSl---/; 

IlapvairiToc; (mountain in Greece, Hitt. Parnašša- ‘name of 
town in Cappadocia) a town’ 

Hitt. parn- ‘house’ 

Luw. parna- ‘house’ 

Lyc. prnnezi- ‘olv.šloc’ 
Luw. parnašša- ‘belong- 
ing to the (divine) 
house’ 119 

i / ••/rakia (a sacredspringin Delphi, Hitt. Haštali- (personal 

a twon in Cilicia) name) 

Hitt. liaštalijatar ‘bra- 
very’ 

Hitt. Ijaštali- ‘hero’ 

Ilupav 0op (a town on Crete) Hitt. Puranda- (a town in 

Flupanop (a town in Thessaly) Arzawa) 

nTjSacjop (a town in Messenia, Hitt. Petaša- (a town in 

towns in Caria and Central Anatolia) 

Troas) 

Hitt. peda- ‘place’ 

IIepyapov (atown on Crete and one Hitt. parku- ‘high’ 

in Troas) Urart. burgana ‘palače’ 

7iupyop ‘tower’ 

7 iepyapa ‘fortifications’ 

etc. 

119 This interpretation is supported by the fact that in Parnašša there was the 
sanctuary of a Hurrian deity and on the slopes of mount Pamassus there was 
the temple of Delphi. 
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TopTUc; (a town on Crete and Hitt. gurta- ‘fortress’ 
one in Arcadia) 

XaPuptv0oi; (a mythical building Lyd. Xappup ‘double axe’ 
on Crete) 

On the basis of such etymological interpretations, Gindin conclu- 
des that in Pre-Greek toponymy traces of an Anatolian substratum 
have been preserved. He does not subscribe to the teaching about the 
unity of Pre-Greek, but assumes that there has been more than one 
linguistic stratum. The oldest one was not.Indo-European. Gindin 
calls it Aegean and thinks that even in this first linguistic setting 
there were some onomastic elements borrovved from Indo-Euro- 
pean sources. The first Indo-European stratum in the Aegean area 
was Anatolian, and of ali Pre-Greek strata this one can be most 
firmly established with the help of the languages of the ancient 
Anatolian texts. Another Indo-European layer is that of Georgiev 
although the evidence for it is far more ambiguous. The third Indo- 
European stratum is then, according to Gindin, the Greek one. 

A close linguistic contact can be observed betvveen Georgiev’s 
Pre-Greek and the Anatolian layer. Cf., e.g., Luw. Hier. tuwarsa- 
‘pied ou pampre de vigne' which is borrovved into Greek as -Oupaoc 
‘wand vvreathed in ivy and vine-leaves with a pine cone on the 
top’ vviththe characteristic Pelasgian change of t to th. AnotherAna- 
tolian loan by mediation of Pelasgian is cpupxo<; ‘wall’, vvhile 
Tiup'fo? is the result of direct borrowing. 

The Anatolian equations proposed by Gindin are, no doubt, 
very interesting. He has explored avenues totally unknown tili 
now and has thus considerably enriched the material of Pre-Greek 
studies. His etymologies, to be sure, are no more than attempts, 
since in that field verification is extremely difficult. The meanings 
of Pre-Greek place names being only hypothetical, even the most 
plausible etymological equations remain risky. And yet, the wealth 
of possible and easy Anatolian connections in Pre-Greek ono- 
mastics cannot be lightly pushed aside. Gindin has definitely succeed- 
ed in making his Anatolian stratum very probable although every 
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single equation of his may remain problematic and require fur- 
- ther discussion. 

2.3.8 Preserved texts 

The Minoan inscription vvritten in Linear A and in the Hiero- 
glyphic script of Crete are probably the most important texts of a 
Pre-Greek Aegean language presently at our disposal. Thus far, 
no convincing decipherment has been proposed for them and we 
can use them only to a very limited extent. 

These texts were editedby Evans, Caratelli, andCharpouthier. 120 
No attempt at their decipherment has as yet been successful. They 
can be read partly because some of the signs occur in Linear B 
also and have there presumably the same sound values as in Li¬ 
near A. The language itself so far resisted ali interpretations. Gor- 
don supposed that it was Semitic and interpreted the texts on that 
basis. 121 Palmer suggested Luwian as the language of the inscrip- 
tions in Linear A but did not engage in attempts at a detailed inter- 
pretation. 122 Heubeck in principle supports Palmer’s views. 123 
Georgiev believed that he could read the inscriptions in Linear A 
as Greek. Aftervvards he began to distinguish Greek and Eteocretan 
(Pre-Greek) inscriptions among those vvritten in Linear A. Eteo¬ 
cretan he believes to be an Anatolian (Hittito-Luvvian) language. 124 
Ali these interpretations for the time being remain quite hypo- 
thetical. 

Non-Greek inscriptions in Greek characters were found in 
Praesos and Dreros on Crete. 125 They too, remain undeciphered 
tili now. They are vvritten in continuo and present great difficulties 
to interpretation. Gordon believes them to be Semitic. 

120 Evans (1935), Evans - Myres (1952), Myres (1954), Carratelli (1945), 
Charpouthier (1930). 

121 Cf. Gordon (1957a, 1957b, 1962a, 1962b, 1963). 

122 Cf. Palmer (1958a, 1958b, 1962). 

123 Cf. Heubeck (1961), Katičić (1964d). 

124 Cf. Georgiev (1955, 1957a). About this problem cf. also Schachermeyr 
(1950), Furumark (1956), Meriggi (1956), Neumann (1957, 1960-61), 
Peruzzi (1959, 1960a, 1960b). 

125 Cf. Conway (1901-02), Gordon (1962b), 1966). 
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On the island of Lemnos a stele has been found with a non- 
Greek inscription in Greek characters. This inscription is from 
the sixth century B.C. Four other inscriptions are preserved on I 

vases, presumably in the same language. It aeems thatthis language | 

is related to Etruscan. 126 The whole complex of Etruscan becomes ‘ | 

thus pertinent to Pre-Greek linguistics. 127 ■ i j 

Important as these texts may be as direct testimonies to the J 

existence of early Non-Greek and most probably Pre-Greek lan- ' 

guages in the Aegean area, as things štand now, they offer very little 
data for the study of that linguistic stratum. 

2.3.9 Aegean and Mediterranian | 

Some linguists view Aegean in a wider context. They maintain 
that four or fi ve thousand years ago, languages of one family which 
they label Mediterranian, were in use in the whole area between 
the Atlantic and the Persian Gulf. To this family belong as its 
last survivals such isolated languages as Basque, Berber, Georgian 
and its cognates, and perhaps even the Dravidian languages. To 
this Mediterranean family belonged, ali according to the views of 
these scholars, also Pelasgian (Pre-Greek) together with Etruscan 
and the Pre-Indo-European languages of Anatolia (Alarodian, 

Asianic). 128 The foundations of these theories are not very strong. 

They are based on homonymies and similarities of place names, 
and on rather shaky evidence of correspondences between Basque 
and Caucasian. 

The homonymies and similarities of place names can well be 
illustrated by a classical example: the names Iberes, Iberi, and 
Iberia in the writings of ancient authors denote ethnic groups and 

126 Cf. Torp (1904), Cortsen (1930), Kretschmer (1942), Nicosia Margani 
(1954), Rosen (1954), Pallottino (1963), Rix (1968). 

127 For an orientation concerning recent developments in that field cf. 

Rix (1963). For the non-Greek inscriptions on Cyprus (Eteocyprian), cf. 

Sittig (1924). 

128 Cf. Trombetti (1926, 1942), Alessio (1954), Devoto (1954, 1961a, 

1961b), Hubschmid (1960a, 1960b, 1961, 1966); also Oštir (1911-13, 1921, 

1923, 1925, 1925-26, 1926-7, 1927a, 1927b, 1928,1929,1930) and Lahovarv 
(1957). 



countries in the Pyrenean peninsula and the Caucasus. The ancient 
Spanish river name Hiber occurs again on the Balkan as Ibar in 
Serbia and Ibbr in Bulgaria. Some scholars derive this name from 
Basque ibar ‘valley’ or ibai ‘river’ and believe it is connected with 
the name of the Berbers . Such rather isolated similarities may easily 
be the result of pure chance and are certainly not evidence enough 
to establish an original linguistic unity of the Mediterranean 
area. 

The correspondences of Basque and Georgian words are equally 
uncertain: 


Basque ituri 
bero 
hogey 
ibili 

Perhaps the whole Mediterranean hypothesis cannot be discarded 
altogether and some of the intuition of its supporters may be 
right, but it certainly does not rest on firm evidence and cannot 
help to elucidate the whole Pre-Greek complex. The Mediterra¬ 
nean theory must be approached with much critical care since its 
contentions are not yet verified and owing to the nature of the 
subject extremely difficult to verify. 129 


spring 
‘warm’ 
‘twenty’ 
‘to go’ 


Georgian tk'aro ‘spring’ 
bil ‘warm’ 
oc- ‘twenty’ 
bilik ‘path’ 


129 For a severe criticism of the Mediterranean hypotheses, cf. Georgiev 
(1958b: 174-; 1961: 48-; 1966a: 252-). 
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3. THE NORTHERN BORDER AREA 


3.0 INTRODUCTION 

As far as our present knowledge goes, Greek-speaking Indo- 
European tribes entered Hellas in two main waves: one about 
1950 B.C., and the other about 1200 B.C. The older Greek layer 
appears in the sources under the name of ’A/aiož, originally 
’A/ai/oh In the Homeric epics, this name for the Greeks 
appears consistently as a feature of deliberate archaizing. The 
country Atjhijawa of the Hittite sources may also be connected 
with this first Greek wave, although the issue has been very contro- 
versial. 130 

The second layer is connected with the name of the Dorians 
(AcopisZi;), which as an anachronism is found only once in the 
Odyssey (19.177). The Greek dialects as known from the inscrip- 
tions and from literature belong to these two strata: Arcado- 
Cypriotic, Ionic, and Aeolic to the first, Dorian and North-West 
Greek to the second. 131 The areal distribution of these dialects 
shows in general lines the directions of the migrations. Although 
for the first we have no direct evidence, it is reasonable to assume 
that it čame from the north, from the mountains of the Continental 

130 Cf. Forrer (1922, 1924a, 1924b, 1928, 1929, 1958), Friedrich (1927), 
Kretschmer (1924, 1930, 1933b, 1933c, 1936, 1954), Sommer (1932, 1934, 
1937); cf. also Schachermeyr (1935, 1958). 

131 Cf. Buck (1928), Thumb - Kieckers (1932), Thumb - Scherer (1959). 


part of the peninsula, and even from the Danubian plains. Archae- 
ological data confirm that from Neolithic times people and goods 
travelled that far and traces of cultural influences from the Danube 
can be detected in Aegean pre-history. They reached the Aegean 
area more than once. 

The nebulous account of the historical sources leaves no doubt 
whatsoever that the Heraclides, the legendary representatives of 
the Dorians, čame to the Peloponnesus from countries more to the 
north. And there are perhaps reasons to believe that non-Greek 
northern Indo-European tribes entered Greece with them. 132 

The Greek language was brought to Hellas from what in classical 
times were the barbarian Continental Balkans. That much we seem 
to know. But it is not easy to say what was left behind when speak- 
ers of Greek moved in successive waves to the south. Did people 
of non-Greek language come after them and settle on their corn- 
fields and pastures or was the migration a powerful expansion in 
which only part of the Greek-speaking tribes went south while 
others remained and continued to settle in the north? 

The answer to this question is vital for a correct picture of the 
linguistic situation on the ancient Balkans. Since the sources give 
no information for the time of the migrations themselves, one has to 
turn to classical times in order to see where the northern border of 
the Greek area was. But even in the full light of history the question 
remains a difficult and controversial one. It is amazingly difficult 
to establish whether the northern neighbours of classical Hellas 
spoke Greek or not. And political bias, ancient and modern, has 
not made it easier. 

The border area in question belongs neither entirely to the 
Aegean nor to the northern Continental world, but constitutes a 
transitional region with marked features of both. Politically it was 
organized, mostly under the rule of kings, into three more or less 
centralized confederations of tribes: Epirus, Macedonia, and 
Paeonia. In the eyes of the Hellenes these peoples were barbarians 
first and became integrated only later into the Hellenic world. 

132 Cf. Blumenthal (1930). 
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But this cannot be conclusive for their language since the popula- 
tion of that area remained for many centuries isolated from the 
cultural development in the south, a development in which classical 
Hellas was born. When those who had gone to the south, after a 
long absorption in the wonders of the Aegean world, turned their 
eyes to the north, the kingdoms there must have seemed foreign 
to them and the language difficult to understand even if it was cog- 
nate and the heritage of their very ancestors. Thucidydes States 
clearly that there were Greeks in language and descent who in their 
way of life were very similar to barbarians. Such peoples were the 
Locrians, the Aetolians, and the Acarnanians. 133 

The general statements of Greek authors cannot help us here 
and we must look for specific information, which is very scarce 
and mostly inconclusive. The three countries of the border area 
have to be considered separately since each of them is in the ancient 
sources presented as an ethnic unit, in essence different from the 
others. 

3.1 MACEDONIA 

In Antiquity, Macedonia was, as it is now, the country to the 
north of mount 01ympus in the valleys of the big rivers Haliacmon, 
Ludias, and the lower Axius. In the west its boundaries were 
Mount Boion (now Grammos ) in the Pindus massive and the lake 
of Lychnis (now Ohrid). The northern and eastern boundary were 
less fixed, since the conquests of the Macedonian kings, especially 
those of Philip II, tended to displace them so that afterwards it was 
difficult to distinguish the boundaries of the country from the 
borders of the State. Generally speaking, one can say that the 
Pelagonian plain was divided betvveen Macedonia and the Pela- 

133 Thucydides 1.5.3 : xal fi£xgi rovdc no AAa zrjg *EXXddog zq> naXaiw zgona) 
ve/LiETai nsgi te Aoxgoiig zovg ’ Ofo'Aag xal Aizcohovg xal ’Axagvavag xai zrjv 
zavTTj rjnsigov to te oiSrjgogpogsiodai zovzoig zolg rjnsigcbzaig and zrjg nahaidg 
Xr)Ozsiag i/ifiEfi£vt]XEV naaa yag ?; 'EXXdg Eoidtjgogpogsi čia zag acpđgxzovg te 
omrjasig xai ovx aacpahsig nag’ aXXr]Xovg Ecpodovg, xaU;vvr]&r) ztjv diaizav /i£0’ 
dn\rx>v snoiijoarzo mansg oi fidgpagoi. — 1,6,6 noX/.d <5’ xai aTAa rig 
anodsitiEiE to naXaidv ' EXh]vixdv ofioiozgona zm vvv pagpagixqj diaizcdfievov. 
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gonian part of Paeonia, and that through the Iron Gates (Demir 
Kapija) of the Axius this river passed from Paeonia into Macedonia. 
The boundary with the Thracian tribes in the east was first on the 
Strymon and on Mount Orbelos, then on the Nestos. Macedonian 
sovereignty was ultimately extended tili the Hebrus, but we have 
no reason to suppose that this political expansion much affected 
the ethnic and linguistic substance of the Thracian population and 
the Hellenic settlers that inhabited these parts. 

Ancient Macedonia was divided into an upper and a lower part. 
Lower Macedonia was the country in the plains on the sea-shore 
and around the mouths of the Macedonian rivers. In historical 
times it was organized as a strictly centralized kingdom whose 
Capital was first in Aegae (Edessa) and aftervvards in Pella. The 
names of the historical provinces of which it was constituted were: 
TlaaOG. (which was thought to be the ancient name of Macedonia 
itself), 134 rhspia, ’AXfi.co7ua, and Bo-r-nala. Upper Macedonia 
was constituted by the fields and plateaus in the mountains sur- 
rounding the maritime plains. This rugged country was not easy to 
unify politically and there existed small autonomous kingdoms in a 
loose dependence of the big State in the plain. These highland 
communities were: ’EAžfi.£t,oc, ’EopSoda, ’OpscrTii;, Auyxt)<ttž<;, 
and IlEkorfovia. 135 Thucydides says that in the lovvlands the 

134 Cf. Strabo 7.frgm. 11: ori ’H/tiadia sxaXsizo ngozsgov r\ vvv Maxsdovia. 

135 Cf. Thucydides 2.99 (about the Thracian king Sitalkes and his army): 
^vvtjdgoiljovzo odv iv zfj Aofiijga) xai nagEaxEvatjovzo oncog xaza xogv<priv 
Eopahovoiv sg zrjv xdza> Maxedoviav, tfg o IIsQdixxag f)gxrv. ra>v yd(? Ma- 
xe66vo)v EiaixaiAvyxr]Ozaixai’Eh/zid>zai jiaiaAAa sOvt] Enavcodsv, a l-vfzfiaxa 
fdv sazi Tovzoig xal vnr\xoa, @aoiA.siag d’ i’/Ei xa0’ ama. zr\v <3e naga 0a- 
\aaaav vvv MaxsSoviav ’ Aliljavdgog 6 Ilsgdixxov nazr\g Xal oi ngoyovoi avzov 
Ttj/UEvidat zd agxaiov d%<ZEg ef ” Agyovg ngaizoi Exzrjaavzo xai ifiaai^Evaar 
avaazrjdavTEg /td/Tl rx fisv Ihegiag IHegag, oi vcrzegov vno zd IIdyyaiov 
nćgav Zzgv^iovog <J>xr]oav <Pdgyr]za xai aAAa y š O}gia_(xai eti xal vvv IIiEQixdg 
xo\nog xaXsizai f) vno zw IIayyaim ngog ddhacsoav yrj), sx <3e zrjg Bozziag 
xaXovf.iEvt}g Bozziaiovg, oi vvv o/.iogoi XaAxidecov oixovaiv. zrjg <5e Ilaioviag 
naga zov ”A£iov nozafidv azsvrjv živa xadr]xovaav avcodsv fiExgi nž.'khgg xui 
daAdaot]g £xzrjoavzo, xal ndgav ’Aijiov fić/gi Zzgvfzovog zrjv Mvy6oviav xaXov- 
fiEvgv ’Hdcovag i^E^daavzeg vefiovzai. av£azr)aav 5e xal ex zrjg vvv ’Eogdiag 
xai.ov/iićvr]g ’Eogdovg, 5>v oi fidv noXXol sipOdgrjoav, figa/v Se ti avzmv nsgi 
<t>voxav xazmxr]Tai, xai ’A^/utoniag " AA/uconag, šxgdzr]oav <3e xal zćdv a/Ucm 1 
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Macedonians were conquerors who had driven away the autoch- 
thonous population, mostly Thracians and Paeonians . 136 

It seems that the Macedonians had descended from the highlands 
where their original strongholds had been. The autonomous king- 
doms there which recognized the overlordship of the Temenid or 
Argead kings of Aegae and Pella were then the political communi- 
ties from which they originated. Herodotus suggests in his leg- 
endary account of the foundation of the Macedonian kingdomthat 
the Temenids čame from the hills. 137 This is in accordance with 
another information given by Herodotus, namely that the Mace¬ 
donians were originally Dorians and lived in the Pindus range . 138 
He confirms at another place that Dorian and Macedonian were 
designations of one and the same ethnic complex . 139 

The Macedonians were according to that tradition Dorian high- 
landers. The etymology of their name seems to confirm this: 


ddvmv oi MaxedovEg ofiroi a xai vvv eri e'/ovai, rov re Avdsfiovvra xal rgij- 
crmviav xai BioaXriav xai Maxsd6vmv avrmv noXXr\v. r o dd f vfinav Mansdovia 
xaXslrai xai llsgdixxag ’Al&tjavdgov (3aoiXevg avrmv fjv ote 2irdXxrjg dnfjEi. 
- Cf. further Strabo 7.fragm. 11: lldXXa dori fidv rfjg xdru Maxsdoviag fjv 
Bomaloi xarelxov, and 7.7.8: xai 8i) xai rd nsgi Avyxov xai HeXayoviav xai 
’Ogsanada xai ’EM/tetav rfjv avm Maxsdoviav dxdXovv oi 8’ vorEgov xai 
dXEvddgav. 

136 Thucydides 2.99; Cf. also Strabo 7.fragm. 11: xarslxov 8d rrjv xmgav 
ravrtjv ’Hneigmrmv nvsg xai ’lllvgimv, r6 dd nlslorov Bomaloi xai 
Ggax£g‘ oi fidv dx Kpfjrijg, mg ipaoi, rd ydvog ovrsg, ljyEfiova i%ovrEg Borro- 
va, @gqxmv dd IlisgEg fidv dvdfiovzo rfjv 11 isgiav xai rd nsgi rov ”OXvfinov, 
llaiovsg (5e rd tieqI rov ’Aljidv nozafiov xai ri)v xaXovfidvifv 8ia rovro ’Aficpa- 
Hlriv, ’Hdmvoi dd xai BiGaXzai rrjv Xomr\v fid/gi.Brgvfiovog' (J)v oi fidv avro 
rovro ngoaifyoQEvovro BiodXrai, ’HSmvmv 8’ oi fidv Mvy8ovsg, oi dd ”H8mvEg, 
oi dd SidmvEg. rovrmv 8d ndvzmv oi ’AgyEddai xaXovfisvoi xardcm]oav xvqioi 
xaiXaXxi8slg oi dv Evfloia. 

137 Herodotus 8.137: vndg dd rmv ncipicov ogog xdsrai Bdgfiiov ovvofia, afla- 
rov vno %Eifimvog, ivrsvdev dd ogfimfiEvoi, mg ravrijv eo%ov, xareargd<povro 
xai rrjv a!Xriv Maxedovh'jv. 

138 Herodotus 1.56: EmfidvydgA£vxaltuvog(iaoiXdogoixssyfjvrriv f I > Oimriv, 
dm dd Amgov rov "EXXifvog rrjv vno rrjv ”Ooaav te xai ”OXvfmov x ( * ) Q r l v > 
xaX£Ofićvijv dd c Ioriaimrtv. dx dd rrjg 'Iariaimndog mg diavdcm] vno Kadfisimv, 
o ixee dv llivdia MaxEdvov xaXsofiEvov. dvrsvdsv dd adng dg rrjv Agvonida fis- 
rdfhj, xai dx rfjg Agvonidog ovrm dg n£Xoji6vvi]Oov £Xddv Amgixdv dxXij0ij. 

139 Herodotus 8.43:[... ] dovrsg oiroi nXf]v Egfiiovdmv A mgixov te xai Maxs- 
dvdv eOvog, e{ ’Egivsov te xai llivdov xai rfjg Agvonidog vorara ogfirjddvrEg. 
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paRsSvći c, (and this is a form given to their name by Herodotus) 
means ‘tali, taper’, and MaxeScov (the usual form of their name) 
is but an apophonic alternant of the same word. It may refer to the 
high stature of the mountaineers, or perhaps to the high hills from 
which they originated. A Greek etymology of their name is thus 
possible but far from evident. The rarely used alternant form of 
this ethnic name is Mootefv]?, a different derivation from the same 
root. Both forms, if this interpretation is correct, are cognates 
of Gr. pootpoe; ‘long’ and Lat. macer ‘meagre, emaciated’. 

1 The Macedonian kingdom of Aegae and afterwards of Pella 

f expanded by conquest over the maritime plain from where various 

non-Greek and mostly Thracian and Paeonian tribes were expel- 
led . 140 These regions were probably settled by the Macedonians 
themselves. Further to the east, beyond the Axius, the Macedonian 
expansion did not, as it seems, alter basically the Thracian cha- 
racter of the population. Whereas the Paeonians disappeared from 
the lower Axius almost without leaving a trače, the regions of 
MuySov(a, KpTjaTcovia, Sivukt), and BioakTia, between the 
Axius and the Strymon, not only kept the names of Thracian 
tribes, but were also inhabited by their descendents. East of the 
Strymon, the ’OSo[iavT£<;, ‘'HScovep, Sivtoi, AspuaUot, IIispe?, 

, and žanaloi, ali Thracian tribes, lived under Macedonian rule. 

Since the Persiaii wars Macedonia played an active part in 
Greek life and under Philip and Alexander became the leading 
power of the Greek world. It belongs thus fully to Greek history 
1 with which it is connected by numerous and manifold links. And 

yet, the question of the ethnic and linguistic affiliation of the Mace¬ 
donians tili the present day remains very controversial. The basic 
question that arrises in this connection is, why anybody should 
doubt that the Macedonians were Greek in descent and language, 
given the geographical position of the country and the part it 
played in Greek history . 141 

14° q- Jhucydides 2.99 (quoted above in note 73). 

141 Handy information about Macedonian history and topography is given 
i by Geyer (1928), Kalleris (1954), Papazoglu (1957), Daskalakis (1965), 

Šofman (1960). 
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The reason for doubt that the Macedonians were of Greek 
stock and language is the fact that in antiquity itself there was no 
consensus vvhether they should be counted among the Hellenes 
or not. When in the Persian wars Macedonia čame into closer 
contact with the Greek world, its king Alexander wished to take 
part in the 01ympic games. The other competitors objected against 
the admission of a barbarian to the contest. But Alexander produ- 
ced the traditional claim of his family to a descent from the ancient 
Heraclid kings of Argos and on its strength he was admitted 
to the games. 142 

This shovvs beyond the slightest doubt that the claim to Hellen- \ 

ism of the Macedonian kings could in the fifth century B.C. be 
seriously challenged. And the legendary tradition with the help 
of which the king obtained his recognition as a Hellene, whatever 
its real worth, concerns only the royal family and not the whole 
people. Of course, in a genealogical model of history the descen- 
dance of the ruling house may be meant to represent that of the 
whcle community, but this remains pure guessvvork. 

When in the fourth century B.C. Macedonia began to play an 
ever increasing role in Greek affairs, Greek authors describe Mace¬ 
donians often as barbarians. 143 Thrasymachus of Chalcedon, in the 
second half of the fifth century, calls Archelaus, king of Macedonia, 
quite explicitly a barbarian. 144 The barbarian king of Macedonia 
is here contrastively opposed to the Hellenes of Thessaly, and the 
border on the Peneios river appears as an ethnic and linguistic one. 

142 Cf. Herodotus 5.22: "Ekhpag Si elvai Tomovg Tovg and TlEg8ix- 
xew y£yovozag, xazdnsg amoi kiyovai, avrog te oihm Tvy%avcu iniazd/iEvog 
y.ai Si] xai iv roiai onioOs koyoiai dnoSiš co (bg eiai "Ekkipsg, ngog de xai oi 
rov iv ’Okv/imfl SdnovTEg dywva 'Ekkr]vwv omeo eyva>aav slvai. ’AksžjavSgov 
ydg deOkeveiv iko/iivov xai xaTajidvTog in amo tovto oi avTidEvcrd/iEvoi 
r Ekh)va>v £ŠEQyov /uv, ipa/iEvoi ov flagfidgiov dyoviaTEUiv elvai tov đyaiva dk- 
ka 'Ekki']vmv. ’Aki^avSgog Se šnEidi] aniČE^E ajg Eh] ’Agy£log, ixgffli] te sl- 
vai "Ekkr/v xai d.yoviQ6f.i£vog azaSiov ovvEgintnTE toj ngioTio. — We can under- 
stand ali too well the point of the competitors since Thucydides as a matter of 
course calls the tribes of upper Macedonia barbarians (cf. 4.124-127; perhaps 
also 2.80). 

143 Cf. Daskalakis (1965: part 5). 

144 Cf. Clemens Stromata 6.2.17: Đgaav/ia^ogi vtu> vnig Aagiaaimv kiyEi- 
’ Ao/skAiu SovkEvoo/isv, "Ekki]V£g ovTEg pag@dgq>; 
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Another writer of the end of the fifth century B.C., vvhose pol- 
itical speech to the Larissaeans about their relations to king 
Archelaus of Macedonia has been wrongly attributed to Herodes 
Atticus by the manuscripts, calls the Macedonians hostile bar¬ 
barians. 145 Isocrates, a pro-Macedonian orator of the fourth cen- 
tury B.C., who extolls Philip of Macedonia as the future leader of 
ali Hellenes against the Asians, says that the ancestor of the 
Macedonian king, the Argive prince, when he intended to establish 
an absolute rule, did not attempt this, like so many Greek tyrants, 
in his native city, but left the Hellenic world and went to Mace¬ 
donia where he ruled over a foreign people. 146 

More outspoken, of course, is Demosthenes, a contemporary of 
Isocrates, vvhose anti-Macedonian bias is well known. He asks 
rhetorically vvhether Philip is not a barbarian. 147 He says that in 
former times the kings of Macedonia were obedient to the Athe- 
nians as barbarians should be to Hellenes. 148 And he calls Philip 
not only a barbarian, but a deadly Macedonian from a country 
from which before one could not buy even a decent slave. 149 

145 Pseudo-Herodes, Ilsgi nokiTEĆag 34-37: av/i/id’/ovg te t oig "Ekkajoiv 

Eivat, note/uovg Si Tolg fiagfiagoig [ . ] snEiza Toig fdv "Ekhpi fii) yiy- 

VEodai av/i/idyovg, r oig Se jiagfSdgoig xai ngog tovto t oig i’/OgozaToig [... ] 

146 Philippus 106-108: 6 te yag nazijg aov ngog rag noksig radrag, alg aoi 
nagaivd) ngoai^Eiv tov vovv, ngog dnaaag oixeicog eIxbv ote XTipd/i£vog 
tt]v dgy/]v, /isl'Qov <pQovi']csag tojv ovtov nokiTĆbv xai /lovag/iag iniQv/ir\aag, 
ov% o/ioiojg ifiovkEvaaTO Toig ngog rag roiadrag cpikoTi/uag dg/im/iivoig. oi 
/.liv yag iv Taig avTČov ndk&đi azdasig xai Taga%ag xai ocpaydg i/moiovvTEg, 
ixTU>VTO tt]v Ti/ii)v TavTi]V, 6 Si tov /liv Tonov tov ' Ekh]viy.ov okcog Eiaae. 
T7]v d = iv Max£dovia fiaoikEiav xaTacx£iv insdv/iips. r/mOTaTO yag tov g /liv 
"Ekkt]vag ovx sidio/iivovg vno/isvsiv rag /iovag%iag, Tovg d’ akkovg od Svva- 
/livovg dvEV Trjg Toiami]g SvvaOTEiag 8ioixsiv tov (ilov tov oepsTEgov amojv. 
xai yag toi ovvipi] Sia to yvćovai nsgi tovtcov amov idicog xai tt]v (laoikEiav 
yEysvrjadai nokii tojv akkcov i^t]kkay/ ievi]v /idvog yag tojv ’Ekkijvcov ov% 6/1,0- 
ipvkov yevovg ag%Eiv a^icbaag, /idvog xai Siarpvy£iv r]dvvi']6i] Tovg xiv8vvovg Tovg 
nsgi rag / iovag%iag yiyvo/iivovg [...] 

147 01ynth. 3.16: ov pdgfiago g. 

148 01ynth. 3.24: [... ] vnr/xov£v d’o tovti]v tt]v %digav jiaaikEvg, 

mcrnEg iozi ngoafjxov jidgflagov "Ekkipi [.. .] 

149 Philipp. 3.31: ’Akk’ oi>x vnig @ikinnov xai rbv ixEtvog ngaTTEi vvv, 
ov% oiiTCog e^ovaiv, oi) /ićvov ov% "Ekhpog ovrog ovdi ngoo")]xovTog ovSiv 
Toig "Ekk)]aiv, akk 3 ovdi (lagfidgov ivTsvdsv odsv xakdv Einsiv, đkk’ okidgov 
MaxEdovog odsv ovd’ avSganoSov anovSaiov ovSiv ijv ngozsgov ngiaodai. 
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We learn also that other public speakers, too, used to call 
Philip a barbarian. Thus Aeschynes, a known Athenian partisan 
of Macedonia, in an earlier phase of his political career launched 
the same reproach against Philip. 150 

If we add to ali this that Curtius Rufus describes a scene in 
which the difference betvveen Greek and the ancestral speech of 
the Macedonians plays a role, 151 one cannot vvonder that the ques- 
tion of the ancient Macedonian language and of the ethnological 
substance of the Macedonians arose among scholars. 

In view of these testimonies such a question is quite legitimate. 

It remained controversial because the evidence from ancient lit¬ 
erature is not conclusive. Many centuries before the Persian wars, 
the Macedonians lived in complete isolation from the life of Hellas 
and in their northern mountain recesses did not participate in its 
cultural grovvth. They were certainly no Hellenes in the specific 
cultural sense, even if they were of Greek stock, and if they spoke 
Greek, their dialect must have, because of the lack of continuous 
contact, presented many peculiarities. The designation of the Mace¬ 
donians as barbarians may thus refer just to this cultural isolation 
and backvvardness, to the unfamiliarity of an uncultivated dialect, 
vvithout implying their being completely foreign, culturally and 
linguistically. It may, of course, be so, but it also may not. It is 
quite possible that by barbarians, as usual, a people is meant with i 

a foreign language and an alien culture. 


150 Cf. what Demosthenes, IJsqI nagajzgeafiELag 305, says about Aischynes: 
fidgfiagćv te yaQ nokkaxig xai akaoTOQa Tor &ikinnov anoKakmv ž8t]/jtrjyoQEi, 

151 Curtis Rufus 6.9.37: Iamgue rex intuens eum “Macedones, inquit, de te 
iudicaturi sunt: quaero, an patrio sermone.sis apud eos usurus”. Tum Philotas 
“Praeter Macedonas, inquit, plerique adsunt, quos facilius, quae dicam, percep- 
turos arbitror, si eadem lingua fuero usus, qua tu egisti, non ob aliud, credo, 
quam ut orado tua intellegi posset a pluribus." Tum rex “Ecquid videtis odio 
edam sermonis patrii Philotan teneri ? sol us quippe fastidiit eum discere .” - 
And further 6.10.22: M i hi quidem obicitur quod societatem patrii sermonis 
asperner, quod Macedonum mores fastidiam [...] Iam pridem nativus ille sermo 
commercio aliarum gendum exolevit: tam victoribus quam victis peregrina lingua 
discenda est. 
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There are, of course, other instances in which the ancient vvriters 
designate the Macedonians explicitly as Hellenes, just as one would 
expect, having in view the part they played in history, but these 
informations too, cannot bring us nearer to a safe conclusion 
since they either refer to the dynasty, which according to legend 
was of Argive descent, or to a later time in which Macedonia cul- 
turally and linguistically had beyond the slightest doubt become 
undistinguishable from Hellas proper. 

Herodotus had no doubt that the descendants of Perdiccas, i.e. 
the royal house of Macedonia, were true Hellenes from the stock 
of the Heraclids that ruled Argos. 152 Polybius thinks it more 
correct to incorporate Macedonian enterprises into the main cur- 
rent of Greek history than the reverse. 153 This is really no more 
than a testimony to the intimate interconnection of Greek and 
Macedonian history. To Polybius, Hellas included Macedonia and 
the Macedonians were Hellenes. 154 He introduces political 
speeches in whichwarnings are contained against hostility of Greeks 
tovvards Greeks, when Macedonians are meant, and they are 
referred to as being of the same stock. 155 Appian views Macedonia 
as the shield of Hellas against northern barbarism. 156 Strabo says 

152 Cf. Herodotus 5.22 and 8.137-139. By identifying the Macedonians with 
the Dorians he designates them explicitly as Hellenes, 1.56: 

Iotoqe(Ov 6e eHqio}{e Aa>tE8aipovlovg Kal ’ AOip’aiovg nQOE%ovTag, Tovg /.iev 
tov Ampmov yevEog, Tovg 8i tov ’Icdvmov. Terora yag fjv Ta nQoy.Ey.Qip.Eva, iov- 
t a to aQxaiov to /liev nekaayiKov, to 8e 'Ekfopuxbv edvog. na i to pev ovdapij 
xm et-Exd)Q}iO£, to de nokvnkdm)Tov xdQTa.ini piv yaQ Aevxakla>vog (lacnkeog 
oixss yfjv Trjv 06ianiv, ini 8i Awqov tov "Ekkrjvog tt]v vnd Ttjv ”Ooaav te 
nai tov ”Okvpnov %w qtjv, xakeopivj]v ’laTiaiSniv. ix 8s ] t fjg 'IoTiaidiTidog 
(bg HaveoTr] vnd Kadpslcov, oix.ee iv IllvSa) ManeSvov nakEĆpevov. 

153 Polybius 8.11.4: nokkćp oepv6teqov r\v xal dixaiĆTEQov iv Tfj neQi vrjg ’Ek- 
kadog vnodiosi za nenQaypeva 0ikinnm avpnsgikafiElv ijneQ iv Tfj <k>i/Jnnov 
Ta t fjg 'Ekkddog. 

154 Polybius 7.9.1: Mattedaviav }tai tt/v akkip> 'Ekkada [....] 

Manedoveg Kal Tibv akkcov r Ekkrjvmv oi adppa-^oi. 

155 Polybius 5.103.9: [...] Seivpdkiaza pev pTjdinoTE nokepeiv rovg "Ek- 
kpvag akkrikoig [. ..]; 9.37.7: tote pev yaQ vnsQ rprepovlag xai So^r/g irpiko- 
Tipslods nQog ’A%aiovg y.ai Maxe86vag opotpvkovg [...] 

156 Appian, Macedonica 9: zoig "Ekhpiv idvi] nokkd pdQfiaQa ti)v Matce- 
doviav nEQixd0r)Tai, eI t ig ifekoi rovg MaxE86va>v ftacnkiag, imdgapEiTai 
Q*8img. 
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that Macedonia is undoubtedly Greece 157 and Livius refers to the 
Macedonians as being of the same language as the Greek Aetolians 
and Acarnanians. 158 

None of these testimonies can surprise us because of the time 
to which they refer. And therefore they cannot exclude the pos- 
sibility that the Macedonians were originally ethnically and lin- 
guistically separate. The historical evidence does not allow us thus 
to decide whether the Macedonians were originally of Greek stock 
or not. 

We turn now to what can be known about the Macedonian 
language. It is not much. No text has been preserved. Ali the Mace¬ 
donian documents known to us are written in Attic Greek. A cha- 
racteristic example are the letters of king Philip quoted in a Laris- 
sean decree the original text of which is in pure Thessalian. The 
texts of the Macedonian chancellery, on the contrary, arein exquisite 
Attic. 159 The only information we have on the language of the 
Macedonians comes from the ancient lexicographers who mark 
some glosses as Macedonian. Most of this tradition goes back to 
the work of Amerias, a lexicographer of Macedonian origin. We 
know thus only isolated Macedonian words without context and, 
what is especially to be regretted, without inflexion. 

Etymologically these words can be classified into three main 
groups. One is formed by the words which are patently Greek, 
such as: 

ayY)[xa ‘the royal Guard’, a special body in the Mace¬ 

donian army. In Laconian Greek the word 
refers to the division which marches at the head 
of the army, the leading troop, and that is the 
original meaning of this substantive which is 
derived from v^of-ioa ‘lead’ (Dor. aYeop.oa) 160 

157 Strabo 7.7.1. 

158 Livius 31.29: Aetolos, Acarnanas, Macedonas, eiusdem linguae homines. 

159 Cf. IG 9.2.517. 

leo F or this and the follovving examples of words recorded as Macedonian 
in the ancient lexicographic tradition, cf. the full presentations by Hoffmann 
(1906, 1928), Kalleris (1954), Pudić (1966-67). 


v.yy.aCkic, 

axpouvoi 

apYi7tou<; 

YuaXap 

Satrap 

eratpot 


tvSea 

xap7rata 

xoppapai 

xopavvop 

vtxarcop 
pa ptara 
ctauTOpta 
TaYovaYa 

TeAscjiap 

Xapo)v 


‘sickle’ from Gr. ir{y,6'kr\ ‘bent arm’ 

‘border stones’ from Gr. axpov ‘end, extremity’ 
with the suffix -covo- in a dialectal sound form 
‘eagle’; cf. Homeric apYtTcoSep x(ivep ‘swift- 
footed dogs’ 

‘cup’; cf. Gr. Y’iaXov ‘hollow’ 

‘divide’; cf. Gr. TcroSaiTY)p ‘dividing equally’ as 

epitheton of various deities 

‘the cavalry guards of the Macedonian kings’, 

which is but the Greek word sraipop ‘com- 

rade’ 

‘noon’, which is a dialectal form of Gr. evStop 
‘a dance’; cf. Gr. xapTOxXi,pop ‘swift’ 

‘shrimps’, which is a dialectal form of Dorian 
xap.pt apoi 

‘ruler’, derived from the homonymous mythical 
first king of the Macedonians; cf. Gr. xotpavop 
‘conqueror’; cf. Attic vtxv)TY)p 
‘grapes’; cf. Gr. pćbfsp ‘grapes’ 

‘salvation’; cf. Attic ctwTY)pta 

‘a Macedonian magistrate’; cf. Thessalian Tayop 

‘a magistrate’ 

‘a dance’; cf. Gr. teAeot,- ‘ending’ 

‘lion’; cf. Homeric ^aponot Asovrsp ‘fierce 
lions’ 


Some of these words with unmistakable Greek alhliations can 
very easily be loans, especially the technical terms. Others show 
some interesting dialectal traits in sound pattern and derivation 
and suggest thus a much deeper layer of the Macedonian voca- 
bulary. Of course, they may also represent an older stratum of 
borrowing, one that resulted from contacts with the neighbouring 
Greek communities which took place before Macedonia čame 
under the strong influence of the highest forms of Hellenic culture. 
Yet, such assumptions remain highly conjectural. The possibility 
that some of these words belong to another Indo-European lan- 
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guage which in some details at least is very close to Greek can also 
not be totally excluded. 

Other Macedonian words are such that no connection with 
Greek could as yet be established. Some of them are: 

a(3ayva ‘roses’ 

aXt£a ‘white leprosy of the trees’ 161 

aXt7] ‘boar’ 

'6.\oc, ‘wood’ 

f3af3pv)v iees of olive-oil’ 

f3e§u ‘air’ 

yo8a ‘intestines’ 

yoTav ‘a pig’ (acc.) 

8apuXXoi; ‘oak’ 

t£eXa ‘good luck’ 

xauctta ‘Macedonian heat’ 

Xax£8d|i.a ‘salt water drunk by Macedonian peasants’ 

aaptctaa ‘long pike’ 

en.yuv7], cdyi>vvoi; ‘spear’ 162 

161 In the codices of Hesychius the meaning is given as f) hsvy.r) twv 8£v8g<x>v 
which can without difhculty be understood as ‘white leprosy of the trees’. 
Some scholars have from there restituted Aeujoj to 8ev8qov ‘abele the 
tree’ since lemi) designs the white poplar tree also. Accepting this restitu- 
tion, Barić (1926: 221) and Kretschmer (1927b: 305) have proposed an 
interesting etymological equation with IE * al i su which exists also in Russ. 
olbxa which has been taken as a proof of non-Greek IndoEuropean descent 
(consider the passage of intervocalic -s- into -z- instead of zero, as vvould be 
regular in Greek). 

With ali due respect for the acumenof these distinguished linguists, it must 
be stressed that this etymology is based on a conjectural meaning and that the 
Indo-European sound complex in the other cognate words such as OE1G 
elira, Lat. alnus, OCS jelb.ra is by no means clear enough to make such an 
explanation of the Macedonian vvord as evident as its proponents claim it to be. 
Kalleris (1954: 90-) criticises rightly Barić's and Kretschmer’s etymology 
and quotes ali others that have been proposed. His own, according to which 
dAt£a is Greek and has to be connected with ahpog ‘dull-white leprosy’, 
is based on a root equation of only two phonemic correspondences and a quite 
unclear derivational model. It remains therefore a guess of lovv probability. 

162 Kalleris (1954) proposes for many of these vvords Greek etymologies 
which he himself regards only as hypothetical attempts. 
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Since our knowledge of ancient Greek is far from complete, every 
one of these words can be Greek with cognates unattested in our 
sources. 

A third and most interesting group of Macedonian glosses is 
composed of words which have obvious Greek cognates but differ 
from them in their phonemic shape to an extent which goes far 
beyond the limits of dialectal variation in ancient Greek. Such 


words are: 


d89j 

‘sky’; cf. Gr. atOvjp ‘ether, heaven’ 

aSpata 

‘clear sky’; cf. Gr. at 0pa 

Savop 

‘death’; cf. Gr. Odvarop 

Savetii 

‘kili’; cf. Gr. Oavstv 

xe(3aXa 

‘head’; cf. Gr. xscpaXY) 

dppoursp 

(probably corrupted from dppou.'sp) ‘eye- 


brows’; cf. Gr. ocppusp 

yaXdSpa 

‘ravine’, from the toponym 

TakaSpat, 

a town in Pieria or Eordaea, cf. Gr. 

Xapa§pa 

‘ravine’. (Cf. Petruševski [1966:310].) 


Here we observe sound correspondences between Greek 0 cp and 
Macedonian § (3; Greek at before consonant and Macedonian a; 
Greek o and Macedonian a; a nominative singular of r-stems 
without the final sonant, as in OI mat a ‘mother’ and Lith. dakle 
‘daughter’. 

The examples for these sound correspondences are few and one 
would be inclined to think that the supposed equations are but a 
complex of coincidences if the ancient Greeks had not made the 
same observation regarding the language of the Macedonians. 
They noticed that the Macedonians turned cp into (3 and spoke 
Bepota instead of Oepota, BdXaxpoq instead of d)aXaxpoc, 
Bep£vtx7] instead of OspsvtRT], and BtXi7r7roq instead of <f>tXt7T7roq, 
xe(3aXY)’ ‘head’ instead of xEcpaXy). 163 This is a very important differ- 
ence between Macedonian and ali Greek dialects. 164 

163 Cf. Etymologicum Magnum and Stephanus Byzantinus s.v. Begoia. 

164 Kalleris (1954: 85) announces his complete repudiation of these sound 
correspondences, but unfortunately the full discussion of the problem is to 
come in the second volume which has not been published yet. 
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Hatzidakis thinks that (3 and 8 štand for voiced fricatives as in 
Modern Greek and that their voicing in Macedonian is late and 
secondary, there being thus no isogloss with those Indo-European 
languages which turned their voiced aspirate stops into voiced 
unaspirated ones. This he tries to demonstrate on the strength of 
the word xsf 3 aXoć from IE *g , hebhala in which the first aspirate 
lost its aspiration by dissimilation while still unvoiced, just as in 
any Greek dialect. But since his assumption is based essentially 
on this one example, one cannot be sure that this Macedonian 
word was not reshaped on the Greek model while the real Mace¬ 
donian form was ya|3aXa, preserved in Hesychius without an 
ethnicon. 165 

Ali these words show that Macedonian was somehow close to 
Greek, but also considerably different from it. The words of the 
first and of the second group may in reality constitute but one, which 
in that case can be regarded as dialectal Greek. We know for the 
time being only some lexical morphs of the Macedonian language, 
while the grammatical ones remain unknown since no Macedonian 
text has been preserved. The grammatical morphs are essential 
for the genetical classification of a language as a whole, as opposed 
to its single words, and we are therefore unable to decide which one 
of the groups mentioned above determines the genetical affiliation 
of Macedonian. 166 In other words, we cannot decide which of these 
words are inherited and which are loans. 

The situation being such, the data of onomastics become extre- 
mely important. The Macedonian personal names are Greek in 
their vast majority, at least as far as they are preserved to us. 
Their shape is nonetheless quite different from current classical 
anthroponymy in the Hellenic world and shows some dialectal 
features reminding of the Thessalian tradition. Such names are: 

’Ayeppoi; (short form of Gr. ’Ayepcoxop) 

’ASoaop (short form of Gr. ’A8ap.a(;) 

’Aepo7to<; (Greek mythological name) 

165 cf. Hatzidakis (1900: 318-9). 

166 Cf. Katičić(1970: 118-) 
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Ataupivo? (Homeric name) 

’AXe£av8pop (Gr. <xXs£co ‘ward off’; avvjp ‘man’) 

’AXxavcop (Gr. <xXxy) ‘prowess’, avvjp ‘man’) 

’AXxeTap (popular Greek name) 

’ApuivTa? (Gr. ajruvco ‘keep off’, common Greek name) 
’ApiuvTcop (the same) 

’Avtio/o? (Gr. dcv-u ‘against’, e/co ‘keep’) 

■ ’AppafBaiop (cf. Gr. ’Appa<pavy)<;) 

’Apcuvov] (cf. Gr. apaoa ‘join, fit together’, voo? ‘mind’) 
BixXaxpo? (cf. Gr. cp<xXaxpop ‘bald headed’) 

BepevtRa (cf. Gr. cpepco ‘carry’, vfzrj ‘victory’) 

BtXi7i7ro? (cf. Gr. <p[Xo; ‘dear’, hmoc, ‘horse’) 

Bopaiop (cf. Gr. ihopooio?) 

BptsMv (Gr. Ppt 0co ‘to be heavy with’; cf. Gr. Aucjmv and 

Xuco ‘unfasten’) 

Bpop.epoi; (cf. Gr. ^popio? ‘roaring’) 

ApcomSa? (Solon’s brother had the same name) 

©uvop (Gr. 0uvop ‘war’) 

Kapoovop (cf. Gr. xotpavoi; ‘ruler’) 

KsPakivo? (cf. Gr. Kscpakfvop) 

Koivop (cf. Gr. xo(,v6p ‘common’) 

’OcpeXXa? (cf. Gr. ’OcpekkoovSpo?) 

IIapp.£vtcov (cf. Gr. IIapfi.£vt8i)(;) 

IIspStRRai; (cf. Gr. IIep8(,£ (mythical name)) 

riToksp-ooio? (Homeric name) 

2a0wv (Dorian name; cf. Gr. aa0Y) ‘penis’) 

SeX£uxop (cf. Gr. X£uxop ‘white’ and the name ZaksuRO?) 
d>i,XcoTap (cf. Gr. cp(Xo? ‘dear’) 

Xapo? (short form of a Greek name in Xapo-) 

Only a few names like Bupyivoi;, ’E7rox(,XXoi;, Sa^PaTapap, and 
TsuTap-oi; do not seem to be Greek. 167 

The toponyms of Macedonia, as can be expected, suggest a 
considerable variety of etymological affiliations. The many non- 


167 Cf. Hoffmann (1906, 1928). 
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Greek analogies remain, of course, very vague since the languages 
in question (Ulyrian, Thracian, Phrygian) are themselves very little 
and only fragmentarily knovvn. 168 Since place names are very stable 
and usually represent an old linguistic stratum, it is important that 
in Macedonia occur such which can unmistakably be recognized 
as Greek words. Such are the names of towns: 

’Axsaa(i.evod (Gr. dxeop.ca ‘heal, cure’) 

’AXocXxop.evod (Gr. dXaXxeiv ‘protect’) 

’ATakavTT] (Gr. aTaAavTo? ‘equal in weight’) 

Aiov (Gr. Sto? ‘heavenly’) 

EtSop.ev7) (Gr. st'Sofrat ‘appear, shine’) 

Eupca7ro? (Gr. eupomo? ‘broad’) 

Especially in the valley of the Haliacmon river, the region from 
which the Macedonian power spread over the neighbouring lands, 
the toponyms can easily be interpreted as Greek. Such are the rivers 
c A)ddxfj.6jv (Gr. akivSeco ‘make to roll’, dxp.wv ‘meteoric Stone, 
anvil’, ‘rolling stones’); BopPopo? (Gr. PopfBopo? ‘mire, filth’); 
v OXyavo? (< A6Xyavo?, cf. OCS vlaga < *volga ‘humidity’); 
further the Castoris lacus (Gr. xdaTa>p ‘beaver’) and the towns 
”Apyo? ’0pecrTtx6v; Atyotvev) (Gr. cđE, ‘goat’, in the same region; cf. 
the Slavic toponym Kožane, from koza ‘goat’); Celetrum (Gr. 
xeXeTpa ‘a configuration of the terrain’). 169 

The evidence at our disposal being such it is no vvonder that the 
opinions of scholars on the language of the Macedonians have 
been divided. Some believe that their language was not Greek 
and more or less related to that of their northern neighbours. 170 
Other scholars maintain that Macedonian was a Greek dialect or a 

168 For “Illyrian”, cf. Krahe (1935). A general analysis in Duridanov 
(1968a). 

169 Cf. Georgiev (1961: 24-5, 1966a: 189-90). 

170 Cf. Muller (1825), G. Meyer (1875), Thumb (1907), Thumb - Kieckers 
(1932), Vasmer (1908), Kacarov (1910a, 1910b), Beševliev (1932), Budimir 
(1934-35), Pisani (1937), Russu (1938), Barić (1948), Poghirc (1960), Chan- 
TRAINE (1966). 
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language very much related to Greek and separated from it only by 
a long and almošt complete cultural isolation. 171 

With the evidence at our disposal, the problem cannot be solved 
in any valid and final way. Yet, the personal names, Greek in their 
vast majority, but in many cases not belonging to current Greek 
onomastics or displaying dialectal traits, make it very probable that 
the Macedonians, as opposed to the population they subdued and 
ruled, spoke a variety of Greek, or at least, an Indo-European 
language closely related to it, as two Slavic or two Germanic 
languages are to each other. This latter possibility cannot be 
completely ruled out because of the peculiar phonological corres- 
pondences betvveen Greek vvords and Macedonian glosses. 

One has tried to support the vievvthat Macedonian was a Greek 
dialect by general reasoning. It has been said that a people which 
has conquered the whole world could impossibly have renounced 
the use of its language and that the Macedonians could have 
become the founders and promotors of Hellenism only if they 
were Hellenes themselves. 172 Hovvever plausible this may seem at 
first glance, it is not true because what in this reasoning is deemed 
impossible, actually happened. Whatever the language of the 
Macedonians might have been, a Greek dialect or a foreign lan¬ 
guage, it remains a fact that at the latest since Philip II they used 
officially only the Attic dialect, while every Greek State clung jeal- 
ously to its own. And whether the Macedonians were of Greek 
stock or not, for Hellenes they were a foreign people. Even Plu- 
tarchus asserts it, who, writing in the second century A.D. about 
Aratus, an Achaean general of the third century B.C., States that 
the Hellenes always regarded the Macedonian rule as foreign and 


171 Cf. Sturz(1808),Fick(1866, 1874), Kretschmer (1896,1927b),H atzi- 
dakis (1897, 1900, 1928), Hoffmann (1906, 1928), Solmsen (1907), Lesny 
(1909), Buck (1928), Mayer (1952), Kalleris (1954), Georgiev (1961,1966). 
Full bibliography in Kalleris (1954), Poghirc (1960), Daskalakis (1965), 
Pudić (1966). 

172 Cf. Hoffmann (1906: iii), Kalleris (1954: 47-52), Daskalakis (1965: 
91). 
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imported from abroad. 173 If nevertheless we contend that Mace- 
donian probably was a Greek dialect or at least a language very 
closely related to Greek, it is only on the strength of Macedonian 
onomastics, especially the personal names, vvhich support such a 
view. 

The whole complex remains obscure and the question open, 
until some original Macedonian text has been found. And it is 
without good reason that some authors try to suggest that any 
scholar doubting that the Macedonians were of Greek origin is 
either not well informed or of ili will. 


3.2 PAEONIA 

The Paeonians were a people that since oldest times settled on 
the Axius river. Their town was Amydon or Abydon. 174 Its site 
was near the sea; we can thus conclude that the Paeonians ori¬ 
ginal^ lived on the sea shore near the lower Axius. 175 From there 
they were expelled by the Macedonians. 176 Herodotus mentions 
thera on the lower Strymon. In his time they also occupied a vast 
stretch of the interior around Lake Prasias and the Pangaion 
mountain and also between the rivers Strymon and Nestos. In 
Jater times, ali these regions were settled by Thracians and ruled by 
Macedonia. The Paeonians were then its northern neighbours on 
the middle Axius and in the valleys of its lef t and right tributaries 
in the surroundings of the modem tovvns of Veles, Prilep, and 
Štip. The border with Macedonia was on the Iron Gate (Demir 

173 Vita Arati 16: ’Eviavzu> di vgzeqov aidig azgaz7/ymv iviazazo zr/v tzeq'l 
tov ’ AxgoxogivOov nga^iv, ov Zmvmvicov ovd’ ’A%aia>v xt/86/ievoq, dVA xoi- 
vtjv riva t fjg ’EXXd8og t vgavvida, zr/v Maxsdovcov cpgovgdv, exeIQev Et-shaocu 
•dt,avoovfi£voq [. ..] zavz7/v dš zr/v nga^iv ovx av u/idgzoi zig d8E\(fr/v jzgoGEimbv 
zi)g EIshomdov zov 07/fiaiov xai 0QaavflovA.ov zov ’Afti/vaiov zvgavvoxzoviag, 
nkr/v ozi zu> /ir/ ngdg "EXXrjvag, đAAđ inaxzdv ag^r/v y£yovEvai xal aMoipvMov 
avzii 8iriVEyx£v. 

174 II . 2.848-49: avzag IIvQmx/!ir]s ays IJaiovag dyxvXozo!-ovg z7]?A8ev e$ 
’Afivdmvog, <xrč ’Afiod evqv gćovzog [...]; cf. also 16. 287-8; 21.141-60. 

175 Cf. Strabo 7.fragm. 20 and 41. 

176 Thucydides 2.99. 
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Kapija) of the Axius (Vardar) north of the modern town of Gev- 
gelija. From Dardania, Paeonia was separated by the mountains 
through which the Axius passes from the field of Scupi (modern 
Skopje) to the valley of Bylazora (Veles). 

The relations of Paeonia to Macedonia were hostile and Paeonia 
lost its independence to Philip II, but remained a separate kingdom 
under its own rulers. The Macedonians annexed some Paeonian 
territory around the town of Stobi north of the Iron Gate. 

To the ancient vvriters Paeonia was a separate ethnic individua- 
lity betvveen Ulyria, Thrace, and the Macedonians. In the Iliad 
they appear as Trojan allies and were thus regarded as barbarians. 
But on their broader ethnic affiliation there is a disconcerting 
variety of traditions. Homer mentions them in the catalogue of 
the Trojan auxiliaries together with the Thracians and the Thracian 
Kikones. Strabo describes them as Thracians. In another passage 
he connects them with the Phrygians. 177 Herodotus and Thucydides 
distinguish them from the Thracians. 178 Herodotus mentions a 
tradition according to vvhich the Paeonians are Teucrian settlers 
from Troy. 179 Appian, on the other hand, knovvs a genealogy in 
vvhich Paion, the eponym of the Paeonians, is the son of Autarieus, 
the eponym of the Ulyrian Autariatae, and father of Skordiskos 
and Triballos, the eponyms of tvvo Central Balkanic tribes, one 
Celtic and the other, as far as vve knovv, Thracian. 180 This connects 
the Paeonians vvith the Ulyrian complex, although instead of them 
the Pannonians may be meant, since Appian uses the Paeonian' 
name also to denote that ethnic group. Another genealogy connects 
the Paeonians vvith the Peloponnesian Epeians: Paion is the son of 
Endymion and brother of Epeios and Aitolos. The brothers ran 
a race for the throne at 01ympia. Epeios vvon and Paion, vexed 
at his defeat, vvent to the region beyond the river Axius, and after 


177 Cf. 7.fragm. 11 and 37: Tovg Se Ilaiovag oi /liv dnoixovq 0Qvymv oi 
6’aQ/jjyrjzag anoipaivovai. 

173 Cf. Herodotus 7.185 and Thucydides 2.98. 

179 Cf. Herodotus 5.13. 

180 Cf. Appian, Illyrica 2; Papazoglu (1969: 54-64, 97-100, 265-72) 
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him that country was named Paeonia. 181 This version establishes 
for the Paeonians a Greek affiliation. In the light of these conflicting 
statements it is difficult to decide what kind of language the Paeo¬ 
nians spoke. As far as literary evidence goes, Paeonia is a blank 
on the linguistic map of the ancient Balkans. 182 

Purely linguistic evidence does not help much further. The only 
Paeonian gloss preserved by ancient writers is [rovara^ ‘European 
bison’, the noblest game of the Paeonians. 183 This does not teli 
much. Even onomastic data do not help us to get further. The name 
of the Paeonian tribes (Stpottouovsc;, IlaioTrAou., AofB'/jpsc;, Aoaaioi., 
and ’A-^pioćvsp) cannot be assigned definitely to any language. 
The same holds true for the names of their towns: BoAa^copa, 
Stć(3o!,, and w A«m|3o?. The last one is homonymous with Gr. 
acTtfioc; ‘untrodden’, but this correspondence is very much suspect 
for paretymological adaptation or chance similarity. Asuprnuop, a 
western part of Paeonia in the north of the Pelagonian plain, can 
be interpreted as Greek only by a tour de force (it has by some 
scholars been connected with the name of the Dorians), whereas 
the town of ’AAxop.svod, which lay in that region, has a name 
which looks quite Greek, but another (STuPvjpa) has not. The 
names of the towns on the lower Axius already mentioned (EiSo- 
(j.ev/j, ’ATakavTT), Eupomop) have a Greek appearance, and even 
Top-rtma, although it has no Greek etymology, belongs definitely 
to Greek toponymy. However, we cannot be sure that these towns 
were named with Paeonian words. The unstable settlement of the 
region of the Axius, the Erigon, and the Strymon makes every 
judgment on the Paeonian language based on toponomastics highly 
problematic. 

The only Paeonian anthroponyms we know something about are 
names of the members of the ruling house and other illustrious 
persons. These are in many cases purely Greek (~Ayi,c;, ’AptctTcov, 
Aecov). In other cases the names can be interpreted as Greek, but 
do not belong to current Greek onomastics or show some foreign 

181 Cf. Pausanias 5.1.3-5. 

182 About Paeonia, cf. Lenk (1942) and Merker (1965). 

183 Cf. Aristotle, Historia animalium 9.45. 
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feature which makes it impossible to regard them without reserve 
as purely Greek: Auxxsi,op/Au7t7t£t,op/Aux7t£[,op, 184 AuScoAecov (hel- 
lenized by Greek writers as AutoAecov). Names as Apcomtov and 
IlaTpaoc; may and may not be Greek since important analogies 
can be found in the northern Balkans. Other Paeonian personal 
names: Aayyapop, n (yp-/jp, Mocvtovjp (othervariant forms : Moca-niv)? 
and Macmvjc;), and Didas - are certainly not Greek. The Paeo¬ 
nian Dionysos was called Auakop and this name, too, does not 
seem to be Greek. One is, on the contrary, tempted to equate it 
as a cognate with Greek &uco ‘rage, seethe’. 

The evidence at our disposal being so extremely scarce and 
contradictory it is only natural that scholars interested in the 
subject have expressed a variety of opinions. It is quite clear that 
the Paeonians were never Hellenes in any cultural sense. Neverthe- 
less, some scholars believe them to be of Greek stock and their 
language to be another Greek dialect. 185 Others think that the 
Paeonians were not Greek. The prevailing opinion is that they were 
“Illyrian”, i.e., form a part of the linguistic complex of the ancient 
north-western Balkans. 186 Still other scholars believe them to be 
Thracian 187 or Phrygian. 188 

We know so little about their language that any assertion as to 
their linguistic affiliations seems meaningless. 189 The general im- 
pression is that they did not speak Greek, but had very old con- 
tacts with the Greek world. The possibility, however, that they 
took a part ih the great Greek migration and remained behind 
on the route, and consequently spoke a Greek dialect, or a lost 
Indo-European language closely related to Greek, cannot be 

184 The unstable vvriting of this name has been interpreted as denoting an 
Indo-European labio-velar, preserved in Paeonian; cf. Kretschmer (1896: 
247-8). Budimir (1950: 27) interprets this as evidence that the Indo-European 
labio-velars were preserved in Pelastic, to vvhich, according to his vievv, Paeo¬ 
nian, too, belonged. 

185 Cf. Beloch (1913: 56-60), Svoronos (1919), Merker (1965). 

186 Cf. Kretschmer (1896: 246-9),Tomaschek (1893: 21),Kacarov(1922: 
23), Jokl (1926: 38,45), Krahe (1925,1929,1955), Maver (1957). 

187 Cf. Dečev (1957). 

188 Cf.GEORoiEv (1961: 31-2; 1966a: 196-7). 

189 Cf. Vulić (1926). 
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wholly ruled out. They had no part in Hellenic culture nor in the 
Hellenic name and the Hellenes regarded them as northern bar- 
barians. In Paeonia, too, the northern border zone of the Greek 
world remains in a historical tvvilight in which the ethnic and lin- 
guistic situation cannot be clearly discerned. 

3.3 EPIRUS 

To the west of Macedonia, from the Pindus range to the sea shore 
betvveen the Ambracian gulf and the Acroceraunian promontory 
extends the country that in the most ancient times usually was 
referred to simply as the mainland (-/j-sipo;,) as opposed to the 
western islands of the Ionian Sea. 190 The region is rugged and 
mountainous, difficult to cross, but in the valleys it is fertile and 
rich. In the early centuries its inhabitants lived in almost complete 
isolation on a primitive cultural level. They were organized into 
tribes, and tribal variety was an outstanding feature of the country 
tili Roman times. Strabo refers to this people as to the Epirotic 
tribes, and Theopompus says that they were fourteen. 191 We can 
positively retrieve the names only of eleven: Xaoveq, @ea7TpcoToi, 
Kotcjacoraaot, ’Aptcptko^oi, MoXottoi, ’AOocptoćvet;, A’(0txEq, Tup.- 
tpatot, ’OpEOToct, Ilapcopaloi,, ’Ativtoćvei;. 

These tribes were not regarded as Hellenes. The classical vvriters 
are very explicit in calling them barbarians. 192 Only the inhabitants 

190 Cf. Thucydides 1.47, speaking about the defence of Cercyra: f)oav de xai 
rolg KogivBioig ev rf) r/nsigm no kkoi rćdv flagPdgcov nagaf}EPor)&))x6rEg m oi yctg 
rovrrj fjneigćdrai alsi tiote cpikoi avrolg slaiv- The mainland and its dwellers 
are here opposed to the island of Cercyra and retain their original appellative 
meaning, but they could be also understood as names: Epirus and the Epirots. 

191 Cf. Strabo 7.7.4: ravrifv 8f) rr/v o8ov ix rćdv negi ri)v ’EniSapivov 

xai rrjv ’Anokkmviav roncov iovoiv ev 8s^ii. fisv šari rd ’HnEiga)rixd eQvi), 
xkvt,dfiEva rt 3 Zixekixćd nskayEi fisxgi tov ’A/i(igaxixov xoknov, ev dgiOTsga 
(5e rd ogi) xa rćdv ’lkkvgićdv a ngo8if)kdofiEV, xal rd sdvr) rd nagoixovvra fiExgi 
MaxE8oviag xal Ilaiovmv. - Further 7.7.5: Tćdv pisv otiv ’HnEigiorćdv sdvr] 
<pr)oiv slvai ®s6no finog rErragEaxai8sxa About Epirus, cf. Philippson 

(1905), Kaerst(1905), Treidler (1917), Hammond (1967), Pajakowski (1970). 

192 Cf. Thucydides 1.47 (note 61) and 1.50: oxardyfjv orgarogrčov paojld- 
gaiv ngooEfiEflor)6i]XEi as well as 2.80: xai avra> nagfjoav 'Ekhfvcov /isv ’A/u- 


of Hellopia in the centre of Epirus around the shrine of Dodona 
were since ancient times recognized as Hellenes. 193 Later on, the 
kings of the Molossians, who ruled the whole of Epirus, claimed 
Hellenic descendance and got it generally recognized. Pyrrhos pre- 
tended to descend from Achilles, he was a Greek sovereign, and 
and Epirus became integrated into the Greek world. 

It was not very difficult for a monarch whose rule extended 
over Hellopia and Dodona to be recognized as a Hellene although 
his subjects were by and large reputed to be barbarians. There was 
an ancient tradition according to which Epirus was the cradle of 
the Hellenes who had from there descended to their historical 
lands, to Thessaly, vvhere they lived in the time described in the 
Homeric poems and from vvhere they gave their name to the Helle¬ 
nic community with its specific forms of cult and culture. 194 

The movements of population from Epirus to Thessaly have left 
some more traces in the traditions preserved by ancient literature. 
Herodotus vvrites that the Thessalians had come to Thessaly from 


ngaxićbrai xai ’Avaxxogioi xai AEVxadioi xai oiig avrog e^oov f)kdE yJ/ioi 
IlEkonovvrfoicov, pdgfiagoi, 6 e Xa6vsg /ikioi afiaoikEvroi, &v r)yovvro inErtpio) 
ngoorarela ix rov dgxixov yćvovg (frcbrvog xal Nixdvmg. SvvEOrgarEvovro d e 
/ usra Xaovcov xai Osongcorol aPaoikEvroi. Mokoaoovg 8 e fjys xai ’Anvrdvag 
Safivkivdog inirgonog cov Sagvnog rov fiaoikECOg ert naičog, ovrog, xai Tlaga- 
vaiovg ”OgoiSog Pacnksvcov. ’OgEOrai 8 e x^kioi, &v ijiaaikEVEV , Avrioxog, fisrd 
IJagavalmv švvEOrgarEvovro ’OgolScg ’Avrioxov šmrgetpavrog. EnE/uifie 8 e xai 
nsg8ixxag xgv<pa rćov ’Aih)vaia)v x l ^ 0V Q MaxE8ovmv, oi voregov fjkdov. 
- 2.68; 2.81: Xaoveg xai oi akkoi pdgfiagoi,. - 2.82: rfjg fidxr)g rrjg ngog rovg 
/5 agPagovg [...]. - 3.112: vnd ftagPdgcov ’Afi<pikox(ov. - 2.68: about the 
Amphilochian Argos xai fikksviodipav ri)v vvv ykmooav ngćorov and rwv 
’Afingaxia>rd)v f vvoix?pdvrcuv, oi 8 e akkoi ’Aficpikoxoi ftdgjlagoi sioiv. - Cf. 
further Strabo in note 10 and 8.1.3: ”E<pogog fisv ofiv agxr)v slvai rfjg 'Ekkadog 
rr)v 5 Axagvaviav (pi)oiv and rćdv eonegiaiv fiegmv. ravrrjv yag ovv- anrsiv 
ngd)ri)v roig ’Hn£igmrixoig Edvscnv. 

193 Cf. Herodotus 4.33: ngdirovg Aa>8mvaiovg rćdv 'Ekhjvcov 8ExsoQai cf. 
also above p. 20. Another Epirotic orade, frequented by the Hellenes and 
quite familiar to them, was the Necyomanteion on the Acheron river in the 
country of the Thesprotans; cf. Herodotus 5.92, 

194 Cf. Aristotle, Meteorologica 352 a-b: [...] nsgi rfjv 'Ek/.dda rt)v 
’Agxaiav. avrt) 8 ’ soriv f) nsgi Aco8d>vi)v xai rov ’Axpkćdov. oirog ydg nokka- 
XOV rd gEVfia fiEraPE[ikr)XEV mxovv ydg oi Eskkoi ivravda xai oi xakovfisvoi 
tote fisv Egaixoi vvv 8’ "Ekkrjvsg. 
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Thesprotia in Epirus. 195 The remnants of the ancient wall, built by 
the Phocians to stop their invasion, were still to be seen in the 
time of the battle at Thermopylae. According to another tradition, 
the descendants of Thessalus had come to the country from Ephyra 
in Thesprotia and had named it after their ancestor. 196 

In full accordance with these legendary data is the fact that in 
Epirus and vvestern Thessaly there are almost no traces of the 
characteristic Pre-Greek toponymy. One can infer from this that 
the Pre-Greek linguistic substratum did not extend tili there. So it 
is most probable that this is really the ancient Hellas, as Aristotle 
says, from where the Greek Indo-Europeans at some time about 
1950 B.C. descended to the south and spread over the flourishing 
Aegean at the end offits Early Bronze Age. 

This conclusion is fully supported by the etymological findings 
of VI. Georgiev who claims that ali principal geographic names of 
the area have Greek etymologies with a distinct archaic flavour. 197 
Here we can give only some examples: 


''Htoipoi; 

’Apyuptvoi, 

Xaovep 

Ilapauaioi 

@SCT7rpC0Tol 


KaaocoTOt 

MokOCTCTOt 

’A0ap.av£i; 


cf. Gr. ^7Teipoc; ‘mainland’ 

cf. Gr. apyupop ‘silver’ 

cf. Gr. yaoQ ‘void’, ydtaxco ‘yawn, gape’ 

- people living at (7tapa) the river ’AFmoc 
cf. Gr. TipćoToc ‘first’ and archaic compounds with 
0eo? such as 0etjcpaTOi; ‘spoken by a god’, or 
0ecjxeAo? ‘set in motion by a god’ 

‘people with brilliant eyes’; cf. Gr. xexoc(tp.ou ‘I shine’ 
and ‘eye, face’ 
cf. Gr. fj.o , .Xax6c ‘soft’ 
cf. Gr. 0ocp.EEi; ‘crowded’ 


195 Herodotus 7.176: @eaoahoi fj^Oov eh @EanQWzaiv oiHrjoovzeg yrjv zfjv 
AioMda, zr\v tieq vvv EHZEazai. 

196 Strabo 9.5.23: rive; 6 e and ’Eipvgag zrjg Oeongcoztdog anoyovovg 
’Avzicpov xai &£idinnov, zwv ®EzzaXov zov 'HganMovg, šnsA.06vzag and 
Gezzahov zov šavzodv nQoyovov zfjv %WQav ovo/xaaai. The Thessalian Perrhaebi 
are also known to have lived in the mountains near Dodona and in Northern 
Thessaly; cf. Homer, II. 2.749-52. 

197 Cf. Georgiev (1961: 15-22; 1966a: 180-7). 


cf. Gr. aT0op ‘Harne’ 

cf. Gr. apttpt ‘around’ and X6-/oc ‘ambush’ 
cf. Gr. xEpau'joc ‘lightening’ 
cf. Gr. archaic -fiSoto? ‘belonging to oxen’ > 
cf. Gr. Xaxip ‘rending’ 
cf. OI tamisram ‘darkness’ 
cf. Gr. 7ra(7CT(xpto c, ‘a cross’ 

Some of the Greek etymologies proposed by Georgiev f or Epiro- 
tic geographic names may be disputable. But the mere fact that it is 
possible to find Greek explanations for almost ali of these names 
remains highly significant. Although ancient authors regard the 
) Epirots as barbarians, it seems that their country was fully integrated 

into the area of the Greek language. This is confirmed by the dis- 
covery of inscriptions from 370/368 B.C. in Dodona. The tribes 
represented on them are the Molossians and Thesprotians. These 
texts are entirely in Greek of a north-western brand, and the per¬ 
sonal names are ali Greek. The language and the names of these 
inscriptions were not suddenly adopted. These tribes certainly 
spoke Greek evenbefore the time of Thucydides. Consequently, he 
called them barbarians vvithout any connotation of non-Greek 
speech. They may have spoken an uncouth and peculiar form of 
■ Greek, difficult and foreign to the Hellenic ear. 198 

This conclusion contrasts very much with the opinion of many 


Al0i,xei; 

’A(i.cpiXoyoi, 

Kspa/ivia 

Booov 

Aaxpuov 

Topioćpop 

flaoCTapaiv 


198 Hammond sums up: “The conclusion is of great interest. The archaeolo- 
gical evidence shows that Greek culture, as revealed in pottery and other 
objects, did not penetrate into inland Epirus, except at Dodona and there only 
to a very limited extent, until the fourth century. The historical evidence in 
general and Thucydides’ description of the tribes of inland Epirus as barbaroi 
are in agreement with the archaeological evidence. Therefore the idea that 
Greek speech spread from the Greek cities on the coast and superseded an 
indigenous non-Greek language during the fifth or the sixth centuries cannot 
be seriously entertained. Central Illyria was geographically much more open 
to penetration from Epidamnus, Apollonia, and Bylliace, but Greek speech 
did not supersede Illyrian speech there in the fourthcentury or later. The con¬ 
clusion is, I think, unavoidable that a form of Greek was spoken by the Molos¬ 
sians and the Thesprotians and probably by some other tribes throughout the 
Dark Age.” (Hammond 1967: 423) 
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linguists and historians, according to which the Epirotic tribes spoke 
a non-Greek language and were linguistically connected with the 
Ulyrian area north of the Acroceraunian promontory. 199 Kretsch- 
mer stresses some onomastic analogies with the north-western area. 
Such analogies form a very week basis for conclusions about lin- 
guistic affiliations, particularly when considering Georgiev’s Greek 
etymologies. 

More important are the linguistic data adduced by Nilsson. 
Among the Epirotic chieftains mentioned by Thucydides 2U1 
’OpotSoc; the Paravaean, SocPuAtvhop and ©depoi]; the Molossians, 
and (Pcotuoc; the Chaonian (if it is not to be read <Pdmop) seem to 
have non-Greek names. Only Nixoćvcop the Chaonian and ’Avtio/o? 
the Orestian bear distinctly Greek names. 201 Although small in 
number, these names are highly significant since they give us a 
fragment of ancient anthroponymy as it was current among promi- 
nent Epirots. 

Such as it stands, this short list gives much weight to the opinion 
that the Epirotic tribes were barbarians in the linguistic as well as 
in the cultural sense. Yet, the inscriptions of Dodona, going back 
as far as the beginning of the 4th century B.C., show beyond any 
doubt that the personal names in at least two of the major tribes, 
the Thesprotians and the Molossians, were Greek to the ćore. Nils- 
son’s list cannot invalidate the conclusiveness of that evidence. The 
data now at our disposal seem to confirm the intuition of those 
scholars who f rom the very outset tended to believe that the Epirotic 
tribes spoke some sort of north-western Greek dialect. 202 

Ifthe Epirotic tribes really belong to therear-guard of the Dorian 
invasion, it becomes clear why the tribe of the Orestians is in some 
sources mentioned as Epirotic, in others as belonging to upper 

199 Cf. Hahn (1854: 215-), Kretschmer (1896: 254-8), Nilsson (1909: 
1-16). 

200 Thucydides 2.80 (cf. note 192). 

201 Cf. Nilsson (1909: 7). 

202 Cf. Fick (1879), Schmidt (1894), Beloch (1897, 1913), and vvithin the 
framework of a complex cultural and historical interpretation Lepore (1962). 
About the dialect of the inscriptions from Dodona, cf. Salonius (1911, 1915), 
Thumb- Kieckers (1932: 312-5). 
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Macedonia. This reflects, no doubt, the changing influences and 
overlordship in the high valleys of the Pindus range. But it is much 
easier to understand if ali these tribes belong to the complex. of the 
š0vop MoocsSvov which lived, according to Herodotus, in that 
mountain area. 

Strabo teliš us that in hair-cut, speech, and clothing the Epirots 
were like the Macedonians. 203 Thus the circle seems to be closed. 
Yet, in the same sentence he adds that some were bilingual. This 
suggests the admixture of an alloglottic element in Epirus which 
remained hidden under the surface of Greek literacy as displayed 
in the epigraphic records. In this connection, the non-Greek names 
of Epirotic chieftains mentioned by Thucydides become even more 
> significant. The more so, as Strabo speaks about the Epirotic bar¬ 

barians in a way which can only with difficulty be interpreted as 
referring not to the language, but only to the primitive culture and 
the archaic way of life. 204 

Taking into consideration everything we know at present, we 
cannot possibly believe with Kretschmer and other scholars that 
Epirus was in classical antiquity an Illyrian country with only a 
small Greek enclave at Dodona. The Greek ethnic and linguistic 
basis there was much broader. But the possibility must be reckoned 
with that some tribes or parts of tribes were non-Greek and that the 
i immigration from the northern linguistic area, which can be traced 

through the whole history of Epirus, had begun already_ a at the 
dawn of recorded history, during the Dorian invasion of Greece, 
i when large numbers of speakers of Greek left the northern highland 

and went to peninsular Greece. 205 

203 Cf. Strabo 7.7.8: h’ioi de xai av^naaav rf/v /.ić/gi KogxvQag MaxeSoviav 
3iQooayoQ£vovcHv, ahioA.oyovvT£g afia ori xai xovQa.xai 8ia\&xr<x> xai x^<r/.iv- 
di xai aAAotg roiovroig %Qan’rai nagankrjaiaig. evioi Se xai diyA.wrroi dm. 

204 Cf. Strabo 7.7.1 on p. 17. above; cf. also note 10. 

205 Cf. Hammond (1967: 424): “During the Late Bronze Age these same 
tribes must have been further north than they were in the classical period; for 
their classical habitat was then occupied by the Doric-speaking and the North- 
west-Greek-speaking peoples, who moved out during the so-called Dorian 
invasion. We can thus see that there was in the Late Bronze Age a reservoir of 
Greek-speaking peoples in the area of what is now Southern Albania and South- 

‘ ernmost Jugoslavia.” 
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The slopes of the Pindus, in the broadest sense, are the homeland 
of the Greek language; from there it spread to the Hellas of later 
days. But in the highlands remained the rear-guard of the waveš of 
Greek migration. It did not take part in the development of Hellenic 
culture and thus remained outside the Hellenic world. And when at 
last this rear-guard made its appearance in Hellenic history, it was 
viewed as the Macedonian and Epiroticbarbarians. Itseems thatin 
the classical period the Greek linguistic area extended much further 
to the north than the full development of Hellenic culture could 
ever reach. On the eve of Hellenism it was imported there as if in 
foreign countries, which culturally, if not linguistically, indeed they 
were. 

But when the repeated southvvard movements left behind them a 
population vveaker in number than the original one, some non- 
Greek groups may have come to Epirus and entered its tribal orga- 
nization. Their traces may be recognizable in the non-Greek names 
of leading Epirots and in the recorded bilingualism of the country. 
Epirus could then be mentioned as an example of a country with a 
non-Greek population on the border of the Greek world. It is 
Strabo who mentions it in that way. 

Ali this is of course no more than a possibility which obliges us, 
even in the face of the strong evidence vvhich supports the inclusion 
of ancient Epirus into the Greek linguistic area, to have an open 
mind for ali indications that may perhaps testify to the admixture 
of a non-Greek language. The question of non-Greek languages in 
ancient Epirus should not be closed altogether since the true situa- 
tion may be much more complex than the advocates of “pure 
Hellenism” like to admit. We know that on the territory of the 
Macedonian kingdom various non-Greek languages were spoken, 
especially Thracian and, probably, Paeonian. There are reasons to 
suspectthat,under different historical conditions, something similar 
may have happened with the Epirotic tribes too. 

At present, we cannot say more. Aside from new discoveries, 
only a deeper analysis of the Greek language on the Epirotic in- 
scriptions and of the names of Epirotic tribesmen may lead to sub- 
stantial progress in the field; only in such a way can it be shovvn 
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| how much of the native Grecity we can deteet in the historical 

records. 

Finally, an interesting observation should be stressed. Jhe meagre 
results of linguistic investigations in the border zone tend to suggest 
that to the ancient Greeks, if there was no strong cultural affinity, 
genetic relationship meant littleforthe feeling of linguistic identity. 
Greek, or closely cognate, speech was quite naturally qualified as 
barbarian and consequently as foreign when it was not integrated 
into the complex of Hellenic culture. This shows the importance of 
cultural factors in determining linguistic identities. 
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4 THE THRACIAN COMPLEX 


4.1 GEOGRAPHIC AND HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

To the north-east of the Aegean area extended in antiquity the 
country of the Thracians. They were known to the Greeks since 
the most remote past and for ali their tribal diversity there was 
never a doubt as to their fundamental ethnic and linguistic unity. 206 
Their geographic location is given already by Homer 207 and to later 
literary tradition they were the northern people of the Continental 
block, a people of large numbers. Dionysius Periegetes expresses 
this attitude by describing the Thracians as holders of boundless 
land. 208 Herodotus believes them to be the most numerous people 
on earth after the Indians, 209 and Pausanias writes that they were 
inferior in number only to the Celts, reducing thus the comparison 


206 How early the Greeks made the acquaintance of the Thracians is shown 
by the dialectal variety of the form of their name in Greek: in Homeric poetry 
the most ancient Ionian form Ggrjoceg is current, altemating with GgfjxEg. 
The Attic form is ©gqxeg, feminine @gqzra/Ggqaaa. The form &geixegis also 
attested. The country is called @gf/xrj or &gqxr\. The Thracians were famous 
as horsemen and for the mountains of their country that were mostly covered 
with snovv (II. 14,227-8: crevar’ icp’ innonoXmv @grpcćov ogea vicpoevra, axgo- 
rdrag xogvcpdg. [...]). 

207 Cf. U. 2.844-5: avzdg ©grjixag rjy ’Axd/uagxal IleLgoog rjgcog, oooovg 
'EXXrjonovzog dyaggoog ivzdg £Egyei. 

208 Dionysius Periegetes 332: Qgr]ixEg đneigova yalav e^ovrsg. 

209 Herodotus 5.3: &gtjixcov8e e&vog f.iiyiax6v šari /.iezdyE ’lvdovg navzcov 
civftgcbncov. 



to Europe and having the fuller information of a later time. 210 More 
detailed geographic knowledge corrected afterwards the picture 
of an endless northern space, and the Danube was soon recognized 
as the northern boundary of Thrace. 211 The Central area of Thrace 
was even more restricted. Already Hecataeus had designed the 
range of the Haemus, mount Balkan of today, as the end of Thrace 
proper. 212 In the west, the Axius river seems to have been the 
original border of the Thracian territory. Macedonian expansion 
moved it to the Strymon, and the political border was finally 
established on the Nestos, but this had no ethnic and linguistic 
consequences. Greek colonization expanded over almost the whole 
of the sea coast and thus reduced the Thracian ethnic element to the 
interior. This final delimitation of Thrace proper is accurately 
described by Strabo. 213 

The testimony of ancient authors about the existence of Thracian 
groups in Greece seems to be quite trustworthy. Some traces of 
religious and cultural influence can be detected even in the most 
ancient Greek world. 214 Thracian groups seem to have settled in 
Central Greece 215 Thecults of Ares and Dionysos were of Thracian 
origin. The names of these gods appear already in the Mycenean 
texts and thus show how old the Thracian influence on Greek 
spiritual life was. The mythical complexes of Orpheus, Thamyris, 


210 Pausanias 1.9.5: @ggxa>v 8i zdiv navzcov ovdđvegnheiovg elol zd>v dvOgco- 
nmvdzi fir] Ke^zoingog aXXo sOvog ev dvzE^Ezdt^ovzL [...]. 

211 Cf. Herodotus 5.8-9: zacpai fiev 8f] 0gr]Lxcov elol a'ide. to be ngog fiogeco 

eri rfjg ravrrjg ovdeig E'/st rpgdaai ro argEKeg, ohivig siai avOgamoi 

oixćovreg avrtjv, a2Aa rd negtjv tjdrj ”Iargov egrj/nog xcogr) (patvErai iovaa xal 
aneigog. 

2,2 Cf. JACOBV (1912: 2715). 

213 Strabo 7.7.4: ano Se rfjg dgxvg rćoi' Maxe8ovrxmv ogd>v xal rd>v Ilaio- 
vixmv /iiExgi Srgvfiorog nora^ov Maxed6vsg te oixovm xal IJaloveg xai riveg 
rćdv ogeivmv Ggqxd>v ra 6 e nćgav Ergv/.iovog rjSr] f.iExgr tov IIovtixov OTO/na- 
rog xai tov Alfxov nama Ggqxcov ean nhrjv t rje nagaXiag' avTT] 8’ vep 'EXXriva>v 
oixEiTai, twv fisv etil t fj IJgonovTidL IdgvfiEvcov, twv če ecp’ 'EXXt]on6vT(i) xai 
tw MćXavi xoXncp twv 8’ ini tw Aiyaiq>. 

‘ 214 Cf. Wiesner(1963: 19). ‘ 

215 Cf. Strabo 7.7.1; text above, p. 17andfootnote 10. Cf.alsoThucydides 
2.29; Aristophanes, Lysistrata 563; Strabo 9.3.14; Pausanias 1.41.8. 
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and Eumolpus testify to the same historical connections. In classical 
times, relations between Athens and Thrace were especially close. 

There are traces of a Thracian presence on the shores of the 
Adriatic. The Histri in Istria were described as a Thracian tribe. 216 
It is possible that this is a confusion caused by homonymy with the 
ancient Greek denomination of the Danube (’Tcrrpo<;). Indications 
of the presence of Phrygians on the Adriatic are to be taken more 
serious: under the vvestern variant form of their name (Bpdys<;), 
they appear in the surroundings of Epidamnus/Dyrrachium. 217 
In hellenistic poetry they are connected with the islands of the 
northern Adriatic. 218 This seems to be only a literary construction. | 

More important were the Brygian groups in Macedonia. Herodotus 
mentions them on the Thermaic gulf, 219 Strabo on the river Erigon, 22 j 

Pseudo-Scymnus near Lake Lychnitis. 221 Whatever the Phrygians 
were, ethnically and linguistically, they enter the Thracian complex 
in some way or other: while the majority of the people had crossed 
over the Straits to Asia Minor in the big Aegean migration about 
1100 B.C. and played a part in the destruction of the Hittite empire, 
some smaller groups, called Brygians , were left behind on the 
Balkans. 22 ? 

To the north of mount Haemus, on the banks of the Danube, 
lived peoples whom the ancients included among the Thracians 
in a broader sense, but who appear more often under their own i 

ethnic names, their individuality being thus strongly stressed. 

Among them the Mysians were known since the most ancient 

times; they were mentioned already by Homer who describes Zeus i 

216 Cf. Apollodorus frgm. 119; Pseudo-Scymnus 390. 

217 Cf. Strabo 7.7.8; Appianus, Bellum civile 2.39. In the cyclic epic Tele- 
gonia they are introduced as fighting Odysseus and the Epirotic Thesprotians. 

Cf. Proclus 5. 

218 Cf. Apollonius Rhodius 4.330 and 470 with the scholia. 

219 Cf. Herodotus 4.45. 

220 Cf. Strabo 7.7.9. 

221 Cf. Pseudo-Scymnus 434 and 437. 

222 Cf. Herodotus 7.73: ot čs 0gvysg, mg Maxe86veg Myovai, ixaMovzo 
Bgiysg %qovov oaov Evgumfiioi EĆvzsg avvoixoi fjaav Maxsdoai, nEzafidvzEg 
Se eg zfjv ’Aoirjv a/iia t fj x c ‘ ) 6Tl xal zo ovo^a iXEZEf)aXov - Cf. also Kretschmer 
(1896: 172-), Wiesner‘(1963: 58-). 
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turning his eyes from the Trojan battle field to the country of the 
Thracian horsemen, the Mysians who fight hand to hand, the noble 
milk-fed mare-milkers and the Abians, most observant of duty. 223 

The ancient scholars were iiot quite sure vvhether the Poet speaks 
of the Danubian Mysians, which were known also as Moesians, 
or of the Mysians who in historical times inhabited a part of north- 
western Anatolia in the neighbourhood of the Troas. Like the 
Phrygians these Mysians had come from the Thracian Balkans. 
Another people of the Thracian group vvere the Getae vvho lived on 
both banks of the lovver Danube and vvere also considered to be 
Thracians. 224 

A vvestern group of the Getae, inhabiting the region of the south- 
eastern Carpathians, vvere called the Dacians. They spoke the same 

223 Cf. II. 13.1-7: 

Zsvg <5’ inei oiv Tgćbdg xe xal "Exzoga vrjvoi nE^aaosv, 
zovg /liev ea naga zfjai novov r’ exe/iev xai oi£vv 
vcoM/LiEcog, avzdg <3e nafav zgćnsv oooe cpaEivm, 
voacpiv e<p ’ InnonoAmv 0gr/xmv xadogmfxevog a lav 
Mvamv r’ ayxE/iaxmv xai ayavwv ' Innr//ioi.y(bv 
yXaxzocpdymv, ’A/fimv xe, 8ixaiozdzmv av&gcbncuv. 
eg Tgoit/v 8’ ov na/inav ezi zgenev oooe tpasivco. 

224 Cf. Strabo 7.3.2: Ot xolvvv "EXhjVEg xovg rćxag 0oqxag vnEl.d/xfiavov 
wxovv 8’ šgp’ šxdxEQa xov ”Ioxqov xal ofixoi xal oi Mvaoi @Qaxsg ovzsg xai 
avxol xal o8g vvv Moioovg xal.ovoiv, đ<p ’ (5v mg^iijdrjoav xai oi vvv /.lEza^v 
Avdćov xai 0Qvya>v xai Tgcocov olxovvxEg Mvaoi. xai avzoi 8’ oi 0Qvysg Bql- 
ysg slai, 0qkxiov zi eOvog, xaddnsQ xai Mvydov£g xai Beq ($gvx£g xai Maido- 
fitdvvoi xai BiOvvoi xai Ovvoi, 8oxa> 8e xai zovg Magiavdvvovg. oizoi /liev xe- 
Mmg Ex\E\oinaai navzeg zi] v Evgcomjv, oi 8e Mvaoi ovvE/.iEivav. - Also 
Strabo 12.3.3; 8.1; Eustathius ad Dionysium Periegetam 322; Constantinus 
Porphyrogenitus, De thematibus 1.3; Plinius, Nat. hist. 5.145; Iulius Solinus 
40.20. - There vvas in Antiquity also a contradictory historical tradition 
according to vvhich the Mysians vvere an Anatolian people, descended from 
Lydiancolonistsandcognatewith theLydians and Carians; cf. Herodotus 7.74: 
oUzoi (i.e. Mvaoi) 8e eiai Av8d>v anoixoi; - 1.171: dno8sixvvai Se ev Mvhdooioi 
Aiog Kagiov igdv đgxaiov, zov Mvaolai /liev xat Avdoioi /.iezeozi (bg xaaiyvrjZoiai 
ovlai zoiai Kagai • zov yag Avddv xai zov Mvaov Myovai sivai Kagog dđaA- 

cpeovg; - 7.8.3: [ _] ozi zovg Mvaovg oi /zev 0gqxag oi 8 e Avdovg t:igrjxaai, 

xaz ’ aiziav naAaiiv iazogovvzeg fjv EavOog 6 Avdog ygdcpei xal MEVExgdzt]g 
o ’Elatzrjg [...]. - Probably acculturation is here wrongly interpreted as 
cognation. In harmony with the tradition about the Anatolian autochthony of 
the Mysians is the tradition about a Mysian invasion of the Balkans; cf. 
Herodotus 7.20; Dionysius Byzantinus, Anaplus, p. 23.3-8. 
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language as the Getae and thus belonged also to the Thracian 
complex. 225 The Getae shared their language with the Thracians. 226 
One can thus contend on the authority of ancient writers that the 
Thracian linguistic area extended not only over the northern border 
of Thrace proper, but even over the Danube, although this river 
was universally recognized as the geographic boundary of Thrace 
in the wider sense. 

In the north-west, in the valley of the lower Morava and in the 
valleys of their tributaries, was the country of the Triballi, an impor- 
tant and povverful ethnic group, which appears usually under its 
own name without further qualification, but sometimes it is said to 
be Thracian. 227 

Archaeological research makes it possible to give an outline of 
the historical development of the Thracian area since oldest times. 
In the Neolithic Age, it was divided into two principal cultural 
zones, called after their most characteristic sites. One is Starčevo 
in the west, the other Boian in the east. Starčevo has manifest 
connections with Pre-Greek Sesklo in the south, Boian presents 
,many features that link it to Anatolia. 

At the end of the Stone Age (second half of the third millennium 
B.C.), the picture becomes more dilferentiated. From Macedonia 
and from Anatolia, over the Straits, radiates the influence of the 
Aegean and Anatolian Bronze Age. Further inland, three cultural 
types of the younger Neolithic can be distinguished, ali called after 

225 cf. Strabo 7.3.12: rovg fiev yag Aaxovg ngooayogevovoi rovg ds rirag 
p,ev rovg ngog rov lTovrov xexh/ievovg xai ngog rr/v ea>, Aaxovg de rovg eig 
r’ avavria ngog rr/v Feg/iaviav xai rag rov ”Iorgov nr/ydg, ovg ol/iai Adovg 
xahelcOai ro nahaiov; 13 6/i6yX(arroi 6’ eloiv oi Aaxoi rolg Feraig. 

226 Cf. Strabo 7.3.10: [. . .] naga rwv Ferćbv, 6/ioyhbrrov rolg &gat;iv edvovg 
![...]. - Menander in a comedy also introduces a Gete saying navreg /iev oi 
• Ogqxeg, /.lahora de oi Feral rj/ielg [...].- cf. Strabo 7.3.4. 

227 Cf. Herodotus 4.49; Thucydides 2.96; Strabo 6.3.13: [...] ro rd>v Tgi- 
,/SaAAc bv sOvog 0gaxixdv ov. [...]; 7.5.6: [...] &gaxwv dc TgifiaA^oi [...]. 
These direct testimonies have more weight than those of Stephanus Byzan- 
tinus (j.v.) who calls them an Illyrian people and of Appian Illyrica 2 who 
includes their eponym into an Illyrian genealogy. Stephanus and Appian are 
probably under the influence of the system of Roman administration and 
refer to the ‘Illyrian provinces’; cf. Appian, Illyrica 6. 
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characteristic sites: Gumelnita in the east, on the lower Danube 
and south of it, Salcuta in the west, where today Bulgaria borders 
on Yugoslavia, and on the opposite bank of the Danube. Inbe- 
tween was the area of the Vadastra culture, also on both banks. 
Further to the west there were two late Neolithic cultures: Bubanj 
in the valley of the Morava, and Vinča at its conflnence with the 
Danube. Outside the Thracian area and adjacent to it were the big 
cultural zones of Erosd-Cucuteni-Tripolje in the north as far as the 
Dniestr and the Dniepr, and Butmir in the west ali the way to the 
Adriatic. 

This considerable variety of cultural types is the result of a 
Crossing and breaking of influences that čame from Anatolia and 
the Aegean area on the one hand and from Central Europe on the 
other. The end of the Neolithic and the beginning of the Bronze 
Age soon after 2000 B.C. was characterized by a gradual disintegra- 
tion of the Erosd-Cucuteni-Tripolje culture in connection with a 
progression of new peoples along the sea-shore. In late Erosd- 
Cucuteni-Tripolje the first traces of horsemanship in this part of 
the world can be found. This is of special interest here since the 
Thracians were from most ancient times famous as horsemen. The 
cultural type Corning from the north-east and progressing along the 
Black sea to the Thracian lands is characterized by battle-axes, 
pottery ornamented with strings ( Schnurkeramik ), graves strewn 
with ochre, and horsemanship. Similar cultural elements are con- 
nected with the invasion of Greece by Greek-speaking tribes at the 
beginning of the Aegean Middle Bronze Age. It has therefore been 
assumed that the immigration of Indo-European Thracians into 
Thrace was a part of the same general movement and took place 
somevvhere about 2000 B.C. 

Thus, if the Neolithic cultures of Thrace were Pre-Thracian, the 
Bronze Age is generally believed to have been already Thracian. 
There are, however, some archaeologists and linguists who believe 
that the Thracian stratum is autochthonous in Thrace. In fact, it is 
not easy to say whether there was a Pre-Thracian substratum in 
Thrace since we do not know enough about the language; yet on 
the whole it is very probable. 
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The Thracian Bronze Age is in its general outlines an extension 
and an intensification of Aegean and Anatolian influences with a 
strong admixture of the north-eastern cultural type of the battle- 
axes and the ochre-graves. 

After a long respite of peaceful development, which led to a 
florvering of Bronze Age culture in the 16th century B.C. and 
continued tili the 13th, a new period of migrations and big popula- 
tion shifts began. It is generally known as the Aegean Migration. 
It was a v huge movement that upset thewhole Balkans, entered deep 
into Asia Minor, and reached Palestine and the shores of Egypt. 
No details are known. In the course of this migration the Mysians 
and the Phrygians čame to their historical homelands, the Philis- 
tines appeared in the Middle East, and the Peoples- of the Sea 
threatened Egypt. In the same wave of migrations, the Mycenean 
culture in Greece čame to an end, and the Dorian and North- 
Eastern Greeks reached their historical habitat. 

The Thracian ethnic and linguistic situation of classical times 
resulted thus basically from the Aegean Migration. In the eighth 
and seventh centuries B.C., a new major movement of populations 
to ok place. The main motors of this shift were the Scythians and the 
Cimmerians. Tribes f rom Thrace proper, Thracians in the narrowest 
sense of the word, were then pushed over the Straits from the 
Balkans to Asia Minor. In its extreme north-west thus settled the 
Bibuvol, the Tpvjpsi;, and the TpaXXsip, ali Thracian tribes of quite 
the same type as those on the Balkans. 

On the other side of the Straits was the country of the 0uvoL 
On their shore the Megarians founded their colony of Byzantium. 
The Thracian Chersonnesus (the Peninsula of Gallipoli of today) 
was inhabited by the AoXoyxoi. The shore to the west of this penin¬ 
sula was held by the ’A^vOioi. The IlatToi, settled at the mouth of 
the Hebrus and from there westward, the Bevvoi further up the 
river. Further west on the shore of the Aegean lived the Kbrovec;, 
famous already to Homer for their wine, and the Satot, mentioned 
by Archilochus as the warlike inhabitants of the coast opposite 
Thasos. In historical times, the IKspep settled on the sea-shore east 
of the Strymon after they were expelled from southernmost Mace- 
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donia. At the Pangaios mountain, more inland, lived the ’HSćove?, 
and more inland still, on the Strymon, the closely related ’OSopav- 
-rsp. Mainly on the western bank of the Strymon appear the Biorak- 
tocl, interior above Chalcidice the KpTjcrTĆovsc;, and the MujSovsp 
and 2 a0mv£p on the peninsula itself. The islands of the northern 
Aegean originally also had a Thracian population. There are traces 
of Edonians on Thasos and of Saians on Samothrace. On Lemnos 
lived the Thracian ZivTisp. Mythological traces of a Thracian popu¬ 
lation are the sons of Boreas, the Thracian wind, on Naxos, Imbros, 
and Cos. 

North of this Coastal fringe lived the Thracian hill tribes. In the 
Central mountains of the Rhodope, the Thracian hills Covered with 
snow, 228 settled four tribes (the Btjcjcjož, the £dĆTpca,theALOi, and the 
Ai6|3y)ccoi). They formed some sort of tribal confederation (rsTpa- 
^coptToa) and were famous for their orade of Dionysos. They ex- 
panded their territory and conquered their Southern neighbours. 

To the west of the Cen tral hill tribes, in the upper valley of the 
Strymon, lived the MatSoi, and north of them, on the springs of the 
river, the AavOakvjTca. In the east, between the Central tribes and the 
shore of the Black Sea was the country of the ’OSpijcrat. This was the 
most powerful tribe in Thrace, which had founded a kingdom that 
for a time in the 5th century B.C. ruled directly or indirectly almost 
the wholeof the country. Their kings wereallies of Athens.Eventhe 
cult of the Thracian Artemis Bendis was officially introduced there. 

Still further north, on the border of Thrace proper, settled the 
Tpaunol, the Tpvjpsc; (who remained there when part of their people 
left f or Asia Minor), and the SepSoa in the extreme west (in the 
valley of Soha whose ancient name was Serdica)', furthermore the 
’ApT(xxioi in the Haemus, and the Ksp(3y)vio[, on the uppermost 
Hebrus. 

Of the tribes outside Thrace proper the Triballi, the Mysians, the 
Getae, and the Dacians have already been mentioned and their 
habitats sketched. An important tribe on the ]\|arisus river in the 
Banat of today were the ’Aya0upcjoi. 

228 Cf. Homer, II. 14.227-8. 
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Ali this tribal variety can on the authority of the ancient sources 
be regarded as the ethnic and linguistic complex of which the Thra- 
cian people was composed. In spite of their failure ever to become an 
outstanding political or cultural factor in the ancient world, the 
Thracians were important for their horsemanship, their inspiring 
lore that commanded the respect of the highly cultivated Greeks 
and Romans, for the vitality their blood gave to the ancient world, 
and, above ali, for the deep spiritual influence they exercised on the 
Greeks at the very beginning of their history. 

Although the Thracians were exposed to an all-pervasive helleni- 
zation and romanization, which in late antiquity led to an almost 
complete extinction of their language, in some regions at least 
Thracian was spoken tili the immigration of a Slavic population in 
the early Middle Ages. The language of the Bessi is mentioned as 
being in ecclesiastic use as late as the 6th century A.D. 229 

It can be shown on the basis of toponomastic material that the 
Slavs čame in direct contact with Thracians who still spoke their 
language; cf. Bulg. Plovdiv from Thracian Pulpudeva and not from 
Greek 0LXt7t7rou7roXtt;. 

These introductory notes on the geographical and historical 
background of the Thracian complex are necessary f or a full under- 
standing of its linguistic aspects. 230 


229 Cf. Symeon Metaphrastes, Migne, Patrologia Graeca 114, p. 505c: 
the monk Theodosius (529) built on theeastern bank of the Jordan a monastery 
and in it four holy buildings: iv Si Sevrigo) Si to ra>v Beaaibv yivog rfj aipe- 
riga tpcovfj toj xoivq> Asanorp rag ev%ag aneSiSov [...]. - Antoninus of Pla- 
centia, Itinerarium (ed. Gildemeister) c. 37,found in a monastery at the foot 
of the Sinai: tres abbates, scientes linguas, hoc est Latinam, Bessam et Grae- 
cam, Syriacam et Aegyptiacam. There are scholars who believe that this lan- 
guage of the Bessi was not Thracian but Abyssinian or Iberian (Georgian), 
or vulgar Latin from Thrace; cf. Russu (1969a: 194-5). 

230 About Thrace, the Thracians, the Dacians, the Phrygians, and the Mysi- 
ans, cf. Tomaschek (1893), Kretschmer (1896: 171-243), Oberhummer (1936), 
Lenk (1936), Betz (1936), Kacarov (1936), Wiesner (1963), Papazoglu (1969), 
Brandis (1901), Ruge (1941), Friedrich (1941), Oberhummer (1897), Jokl 
(1927-28), Werner (1969). 
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4.2 THE LANGUAGE 

Our knowledge of the Thracian language is not proportionate to 
the numbers of its speakers and to its importance in the ancient 
world. It has almost completely disappeared, as the language of the 
Gauls and of so many Germanic tribes also did, because it always 
remained outside the sphere of ancient culture and literature. We 
happen to know that Ovidius during his exile in Tomi wrote poetry 
in the Getic dialect 231 Unfortunately, nothing of it is preserved and 
the whole experiment remained quite exceptional. No Thracian 
literacy was ever developed, although the Greek, and presumably 
also the Latin, alphabet was sometimes used in a crude and awk- 
ward way. Two Thracian inscriptions in Greek characters have 
survived. One is engraved on the plate of a golden ring found in a 
grave mound close to the Bulgarian village of Ezerovo near 
Plovdiv. The inscription is from the fifth century B.C. and consists 
of nine short lines written in continuo. It is impossible to delimit 
the words in any non-arbitrary way. The many attempts at an 
interpretation have therefore remained only tentative and no con- 
sensus among scholars has been achieved/ 32 

The other inscription was also found in Bulgaria: in 1965, near 
the village of Kjolmen in the district of Preslav. It is engraved on a 
massive tombstone. It dates from the sixth century B.C., is written 
• in Greek characters and some words are separated by dots. It con¬ 
sists of three short lines. A tentative interpretation has been given 
by Georgiev 233 

These original texts, although precious, are much too scant and 
their interpretation not sure enough to be of any real value for the 

231 Cf. Ex Ponto 4.13.19-20: Getico scripsi sermone libellum structaque sunt 
nostris barbara verba modis. 

232 A full survey and a discussion of the attempts of Filov, Par van, 
Kretschmer, Dečev, Hirt, Olsen, Ribezzo, Seure, Basanavičius, Srba, 
Apostolides, Pisani, Blumenthal, Korinek, van Ginneken and Georgiev is 
given by Dečev (1957: 266-82). 

233 Cf. Georgiev (1966b). Other texts that Georgiev believes to be Thracian 
cannot be really interpreted in that way; cf. Georgiev (1957b: 5-53; 1966a: 
130-2). 
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study of Thracian. One has therefore to resort to other sources, such 
as glosses and proper names, which, although of a much less satis- 
factory nature give the only dependable information on the Thrac¬ 
ian language we can for the time being utilize. Itgoes without saying 
that under the prevailing circumstances our knowledge of the 
Thracian language remains fragmentary and tentative. 

As early as the 19th century, the Thracian language attracted the 
attention of such Indo-Europeanists and Orientalists as Grimm, 
Leo, de Lagarde, Roesler, and Fick. 234 The real basis of modern 
scholarship in this field was laid by W. Tomaschek in his fundamen- 
tal monograph. 235 Other specialists in this branch of learning devel- 
oped it further. 236 We have now at our disposal an imposing num- 
ber of syntheses in which the results of research are systematically 
presented and easily accessible. Tomaschek’s work has now been 
fully replaced by a complete collection of Thracian linguistic 
data 237 , and five sketches of a comparative grammar of Thracian 
have been written. 238 Thracian has thus become a field of easy 
access to students of linguistics, and even to those of history and 
archaeology. Here we shall concentrate only on the main problems. 

For the study of Thracian we have at our disposal about sixty 
glosses, a fairly high number, which makes an etymological ap- 
proach possible. It can therefore be shown with a high probability 
that Thracian was an Indo-European language. This can be illus- 
trated here only with some representative etymologies: 239 

fio'/i'Ahr ‘European bison’: IE *bhl-ent-/bhl-en-\ cf. OE bula 
‘buli’ 

234 Cf. Russu (-1969a: 63-5). 

235 cf. TomascAek (1893-94) Russu (1969a: 65-7) quotes also his other 
papers. 

236 About the contributions of G. Meyer, Kretschmer, Hirt, Dečev, 
Mladenov, Seure, Mateescu, Parvan, Schrader and Russu, with a critical 
discussion, cf. Russu (1969a: 67-82). 

237 Cf. Dečev (1957) and Vlahov (1964). 

238 Cf. Jokl (1929), Brandenstein (1936), Dečev (1952, 1960), Georgiev 
(1957, 1966a), Russu (1959, 1964, 1969a). 

239 For the etymological material, cf. the works mentioned in the preceding 
note. 
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[ipio. IE *wriya\ cf. Toch. A ri, Toch. B riye ‘town’ 

(3pt£a ‘rye’: IE *wrigh-\ cf. OI vrihis ‘riče’ or IE *bregh-\ cf. 

Norw. brok ‘a kind of grass’ 

Pptkcov ‘barber’: IE *bhri-l -; cf. OCS brid ‘shave’ 

' ppuv/o c, ‘guitarre’: IE *bhrmkos\ cf. OCS brukati ‘make a 
noise’, Pol. brzqk ‘noise’, Gr. Eol. (pop^ujE, 

{3pUTo<; ‘beer’: IE *bhruto -; cf. OE brod ‘soup’, Lat. de-frutum 
‘cooked grape juice’ 

yevrov ‘meat’: IE *g w hento- ‘struck, cut’; cf. OI hantvas ‘who 
is to be struck’, hantar ‘killer’, OCS žetva ‘harvest’, 
žiteljb ‘harvester’ 

gestistyrum ‘locus possessorum’: IE *ghendti-sturo -; cf. Alb. gjet 
‘get’, Lat. pre-hendo ‘take’, and Lith. stovci ‘post’ 

’Qc/j,{j.6c J ‘skin’: IE *Uelm-\Uolm- \ cf. OI šarman ‘protection’, 
Goth. hilms ‘helmet’ 

l^eTpata ‘pipkin’: IE *gheutr -; cf. Gr. /jjvpa ‘pipkin’ 

^Y)Xaq, ^sXdp, £etXd, 'Qjsm ‘wine’; IE *ghelo -; cf. OI hala 
‘brandy’, Gr. ydXt,p ‘pure wine’ 

(j.avSdxY)c; ‘band to tie trusses’: IE *bhondhoko -; cf. OI bandhakas 
‘binder’ 

cx<xX(j.7] ‘knife, sword’: IE *skolma\ cf. ON skolm ‘prong’ 

The conclusion that Thracian is an Indo-European language is 
confi rmed by the etymological analysis of personal and other names. 
Not only are the Thracian personal names very often compounds 
of the type well known in the anthroponymy of Indo-Iranian, Greek, 
Slavic, Germanic, and Celtic, but some of the Thracian lexical ele- 
ments invite on Indo-European etymologization in a way which 
cannot easily be regarded as fortuitous. These etymologies are, of 
course, less well founded than the preceding ones since the meaning 
remains conjectural. But in connection with the etymological inter- 
pretation of glosses they have some delinite weight. Some of these 
onomastic elements are: 

ađZ,- in At£txv), the name of a part of Thrace : IE *aig-\ 

cf. Gr. odE, ‘goat’ 
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[5e[Bpux- 

P £ py- 

pu^(a)- 

YW 

Si^oc 

lap- 

^aixa 

^aXS- 

-^svrjs 

^7)piV0- 

xsaat j 


in Beppuxep name of a tribe : IE *bhebhrus\ cf. OI 
babhrus ‘brown’ and Lith. bebrus, OHG bibar 
‘beaver’ 

in the toponyms Bepya, Bepyi,c70v, BspyouX7): 
IE *bhergh-\ cf. OCS bregb ‘bank, mountain’, Germ. 
Berg ‘mountain’ 

in the toponym Boi^av-nov and in the personal 
names Bu^ap, Bu^vjp etc. : IE *bhugo-\ cf. Avest. 
biiza- ‘he-goat’, Arm. buz ‘lamb’ 
in the toponyms Tep^avla, rsppiav), reppsvvs, 
Pepuai, Germisara : IE *g w herm-; cf. Gr. fkpuop, 
Lat .formus, OI gharmas - ali ‘hot’ 
in the names of the towns Beodizos, Burludizos, 
Ostudizo, and TupoSi^a, and in the personal names 
A(,^a^fiXp.(,p, Ai^oottjp,, and Ai^aaTTjp : IE *digh-\ 
cf. OPers. dida ‘fortress’, also Gr. TsP/op ‘wall’ 
in the personal names Esbenus, ’EcrfiSsvsiop, 
’E'Cfkvip : IE *ekwos\ cf. OI ašvas, Lat. eqmis 
‘horse’ 

in the personal names Zcax.cn, ZoursSevOvjp, 
Saecus, Zaecethures, Zaecaepor : IE *ghai- ; cf. 
OCS zajqcb ‘hare’, Lat. haedus ‘young he-goat’, 
Goth. gaits ‘goat’, OI hayas ‘horse’ and jihlte 
‘jumps’, Arm. ji ‘horse’ 

in the toponym ZaXSa-a and in the ethnica 
SaX§o[3'j<jC7)v6p, EaX8ox£X7)vop : IE *ghold- ; cf. 
Goth. gulp and OCS zlato, both ‘gold’ 
in the personal names AuXou£evy)p, Diuzenes, 
Mucasenus, etc. : IE -genes; cf. Gr. Aioyev7)p 
in Z'/)pi.v0ia and Zerynthius (epitheta of Artemis 
and Apollon) : IE *ghwer- ; cf. Gr. 0v)p, Lat. fer a, 
OCS zverb, and Lith. žveris, ali ‘wild beast’; cf. the 
Greek epiclesis of Artemis: noTvia 6v)pćov 
in the toponyms KeXXt) and Syracella, and in the 
ethnica Keaatjvop and 2aX8oxEXX7)v6p : IE *g w elna; 
cf. OHG quella ‘spring’ 


I 
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xo Xgx- 


piapi 


piapo- 


-7rapa 


-TZOplC, 



crsppi- 

C70O7]T0UX- 


C77iapa- 
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in the personal names Ko^ap, Ko£si,Xap, Ko£(,pi.0op, 
Ko£(,v07)p, Ko^ujttjp, Ko(^£(,xsv0op, etc. : IE *koga\ 
cf. OCS koza ‘goat’ 

in the place names Marene and Tramarisca, and in 
the name of the river Mapicrop : IE *mari; cf. Lat. 
mare and OCS more, both ‘sea’ (originally 
‘marsh’) 

in the personal names B^pipiapop, ZpispTopiapop, 
Kapcapiapop, and Kapropiapop : IE *mero-/mdro-/ 
moro--, cf.: Gr. lyx£mpicopop ‘great in fighting with 
the spear’; Olr. mor, mar ‘big’; Goth .'mers ‘big’. 
Cf. also the Celtic names Catumarus, Dannomarus, 
Maromagus, and Germ. Volkmar and Hlodomar, 
ORuss. Volodimin, OCS Vladimin 
in the names of towns such as Ba^orcapa, BsvSi- 
7iapa, B7jpi7rapa, Bocnapa, BpsvT07iapa, T^ourcapa, 
Aap8a-apa, and many others : IE *per-/por cf. OI 
paraš, Gr. -opop ‘ford, ferry, river’ 
in personal names such as AiAoimopip, AaXE7topi,p, 
A(,v8i.7iop(,p, KsTpi.7iop(,p, Moxa7iopi,p,'Pai.c7Xou7iop(,p, 
Aulupor, Zecaepor, Natoporus : IE *por-; cf. Gr. 
7iopTLp ‘calf’ and Lat. parere ‘bear’ 
in the personal name 'Prjcrop (a Thracian king men- 
tioned by Homer) : IE *reg- ; cf. OI raja, Lat. rex, 
and Gali. -rlx, ali ‘king’ 

in EeppiTj (name of a river) and in the name of the 
town 2spuuX'/j : IE *serm-\ cf. OI sarmas ‘stream’ 
in Sou7)TouX7jvop, Sou(,touXt)v6p (epitheton of a 
hero): IE *kwoitulo-l kwoitilo-\ cf. OCS svetbh ‘clear, 
bright’ 

in the personal names 27rapa8oxop and 2xapTaxop : 
IE *sparo- ; cf. Lat. sparus and Germ. Speer, both 
‘lance’ 

in the names of the rivers Utus, Oo-rcop, and others : 
IE *udd(r); cf. Gr. GScop and OI udakam, both 
‘water’ 
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wisa- in the ethnica SaASoouiaavjvop, SaA8ooiff<77]v6<;, 

SaATofiutTCTTivoc: IE * wiso -; cf. OI visam ‘poison’ 
(originally liquid’). Cf. also Gr. loc, and Lat. virus, 
both ‘poison’ 

These selected examples convey a fairly well founded idea of the 
possibilities and the limitations of Thracian etymology. Far from 
being sure, especially when the source material is onomastic and 
the meanings hence only presumed, these equations are by far too 
plausible and present such an undeniable possibility of Indo-Euro- 
pean etymological interpretation that they cannot be rejected as 
unworthy of consideration, but for ali their lack of full probabilis- 
tic security, have to be taken most seriously into consideration, 
with ali due reserve, of course, and with an open mind for possible 
corrections. In this field of Indo-European etymology it is 
impossible to reach the standard degree of certainty and defini- 
teness. 

Having thus at our disposal a set of Thracian etymologies which, 
for ali their weaknesses, allow us to regard with confidence Thracian 
as an Indo-European language, it becomes necessary to examine, at 
least roughly, its phonemic correspondences and to integrate it, 
as well as possible, into the network of Indo-European comparative 
linguistics. Such an attempt has, of course, to overcome very 
serious difficulties of which the small number and poor quality of 
the etymological equations is only one. Another major difficulty is 
the indirect tradition of this linguistic material. 

Everything one can work with was transmitted through the 
medium of Greek or Latin; it was written by people speaking these 
languages and belonging to the cultural sphere of European Anti- 
quity. This means that philological care in the handling of words 
that belonged to barbarian languages was something completely 
foreign to them. Our Thracian material does notderive directly from 
native speakers, not even in the sense in which our Greek and Latin 
material does but it is known only through a probably careless adap- 
tation to Greek linguistic usage and linguistic convenience. It 
should not be forgotten that every speaker of Greek thought highly 
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of his own inability to reproduce a Thracian word accurately and 
appreciated this as a sign of cultural refinement. The Greek and 
Latin spellings of Thracian names and glosses are therefore only 
approximations far below the standards of ancient orthography. 
Many dilemmas of Thracian comparative phonology are caused by 
this State of affairs. 

The Central problem of Thracian cons.onantism is whether for 
this language a consonant shift, comparable to that of Germanic, 
Armenian, and possibly Pelasgian, has to be assumed or not. In the 
last analysis this is a question of the interpretation of Greek and 
Latin spellings. It can be reduced to the alternative choice of the 
variant forms S7rapTaxo? or SrtapTu^o?, Bitus or Bithus, Agata- 
para or Breierophara as basic and more adequate renderings of the 
Thracian forms. In the same way one has to choose between 
Bpt.avTi.x7) and Priantae, KpaaTCOvia and TpaaTCma, 27tapa8oxo<; 
and S7rapTaxop. It is clear that in such a matter the opinions of the 
scholars remain divided and divergent. The only safe conclusion 
is that Greek and Latin writers met with difficulties when rendering 
Thracian stops in their familiar alphabet. This has been explained 
in three ways: as a full-fledged consonant shift, 240 as the ortho- 
graphic representation of an articulation of stops somehow different 
from the Greek one and similar to the articulation of stops in 
Albanian, 241 as a late attempt at graphical grecization. 242 

The Indo-European palatal stops seem to appear in Thracian as 
sibilants.Inthis respectThracian is, as far as our present knowledge 
goes, most probably a satem language; see abovetheetymologies 
of Ppi^a, ^aApLop, ^ETpaia, ^vjAap, až£-, fiSu^a-, 8i£a, £a(3-, £aixa, 
£aX8-, -^evtjp, ^7)ptv0-, xo£a-, p7)cr-, and ctou7]touA-. 
In this point the opinions of scholars converge. They are less un- 
animous about the Thracian development of Indo-European labio- 
velars. In some etymologies they appear as pure velars (cf. above 
Yevtov, yEpij.-, and xeAAt]). This is the development one should 
expect in a satem language. Most scholars accept such an interpret- 

240 Cf. Dečev (1960: 148-55) and Georgiev (1966a: 129). 

241 Cf. Jokl (1929: 289-90). 

242 Cf..Russu (1969a: 167). 
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ation of the etymological data. 243 Others believe that the original 
labio-velars were, at least partly, preserved in Thracian. This view 
is based on the toponyms Koui[ii8a(3a ’Axuevuoiov and the 
Dacian plant names xoa.§a.(j.a. and youoXv)Ta, translated as -oTapio- 
ysiTcnv ‘pondweed’ and Xt.06ci7Tspfj.ov ‘gromwell’. In the first 
plant name the word IE *ak w a ‘water’ is recognized. 244 The evi- 
dence in favour of a merger of pure velars and labiovelars appears to 
be stronger. 

Thracian preserves the distinction betvveen the Indo-European 
liquidae r and /, and the nasals m and n remain also unchanged. 
The same applies to the spirant s. Examples can easily be found 
among the etymologies quoted above. The inadequacy of Greek 
writing does not allow us to be as positive about y and w. 

A most characteristic Thracian feature is the alternation of b 
and m. Cf.: 

'ApioScov 
’ASpocfj-up 
Mapyop 
MaaTeipa 
MsvSu; 

Moucraio? 

Domerus 
SspfJ.uXĆaC 
Ttptvjcrt.«; 

Other Thracian consonantal changes are the insertion of t be- 
tween s and r (cf. SApup-cov : IE *sru- ‘stream’; cf. Gr. po0fj.o? 
‘any regularly recurring motion’ and puac ‘rushing stream’; 
’TciTpo? : IE *is3ros ‘strong, swift’; cf. 01 isiras ‘swift’ and Gr. ispo? 
‘strong, sacred’), further the assibilation of dentals before palatal 

243 Cf. Dečev (1960: 159-61), Georgiev (1966a: 129), Russu (1969a: 168). 

214 This view is a part of the Pelastic theory as proposed by Budimir (cf. 
above p. 63-). Based on the examples quoted here, it is put forvvard by Jokl 
(1929: 293). 

245 Cf. Dečev (1960: 167-8) and Poghirc (1963). 
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BaoTEtpot: 
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phonemes (cf. BsvSi? : Bsv^el?; Aet£a? : Zst^a?; Dines : 
Zines\ Diu-zenes : Zie-pyrus ; Z(3sX0t,oup8o? : ZfjsAooupSo?; 
Atepva : Zepvrj?) and the change of velars in the same position 
into affricatae (cf. Kćvtoc : Tzinto\ Mucipara : MouT^t7tapa). 

The Thracian vocalism presents even more difficulties since the 
graphic rendering is still less stable, and many forms are suspect of 
adaptation to Greek models. The Central problem is that of IE o. 
It cannot be established with certainty whether it merged with a or 
remained distinct from it. There is much hesitation in the rendering 
of Thracian names (cf. riopoktcjcjo? : Paralisenses; Costoboci : 
Castabocae\ Mvjtoro? : Mvjtocro?; Potaissa : Patavissa). Many et- 
ymologies seem to confirm that IE short o appears in Thracian as a 
(cf. above £aXp.6?, (j.avSaxy, cjxdcXp.'/), £aX§-, -Trapa). Some 
scholars take this to be the elfect of regular sound change and ex- 
plain ali contrary examples othervvise: either as adaptations to 
Greek sound patterns or as being of some other (Phrygian e.g.) 
and not of Thracian origin, or as a foreign rendering of Thracian u 
which like ali vowels seems to have been articulated very openly. 246 

There is also the explanation that Thracian itself was differentia- 
ted in this respect, some dialects preserving o, others merging it 
with a. 247 The view has also been put forvvard that Thracian pre¬ 
served the opposition betvveen a and o, ali mergers being late dialec- 
tal developments vvithout importance for the comparative charac- 
terization of the language. 248 

Sonantic liquidae and nasals seem to have developed an auxiliary 
vovvel vvhich in Greek vvriting appears as u or o ; cf. above the et- 
ymologies of p6Xi,v0o? and ppuv^o?). 248 

Although some of the results obtained by the comparative phono- 
logy of Thracian are fairly sound and can be reasonably trusted, 
there is no doubt that this kind of studies is based on some opti- 
misticoverconfidencein thepovver of the etymological method. The 
authors vvrite as if it was possible to establish firm equations vvhere 

246 Cf. Dečev (1960: 175-6), Georgiev (1960: 104-6; 1966a: 129). 

217 Cf. Jokl (1929: 284-5). 

248 Cf. Russu (1969a: 164-5). 

249 Cf. Dečev (1960: 184-5) and Georgiev (1966a: 129). 
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- as in reality - a fairly probable guess is already a remarkable 
success. In this field, we admittedly know something, but it is not 
probable that we shall ever know much more. In any case, this is 
not the part of Thracian studies that seems to hold the greatest 
promise. 

The etymological investigations of the Thracian linguistic mater- 
ial thus show that Thracian was an Indo-European satem language 
with a history of sound change very similar to and almost indistin- 
guishable from Georgiev’s Pelasgian. One cannot help vvondering 
vvhether the most trustworthy Pelasgian etymologies are not just 
indications of very ancient Thracian loans in the Greek vocabulary. 

The preserved fragments of the Thracian vocabulary show a 
marked tendency tovvard correspondences with Slavic and Baltic 
forms. 250 These are correspondences of whole words, not only of 
roots, and thus testify to a remarkable closeness of Thracian to the 
Indo-European languages north of it. 

Of considerable importance are recent attempts to approach the 
Thracian material from the point of view of onomastics. In this 
way, its study becomes much more fruitful f or the history of culture; 
the starting points of etymological combinations become more 
precise, the range of possible equations being thus more restricted. 
In this field a good start has been made. 251 

Another expanding field of Thracian studies in our days is centred 
around the areal distribution of linguistic elements. The question of 
the western border of Thracian tovvards Illyrian has always been 
felt to be a major one. It was treated in a comprehensive mono- 
graph whose results are as complete and conclusive as can be 
obtained vvith the scanty information given by the scarce source 
material. 252 The border-line remains uncertain after ali that has been 
said and it seems that it was not quite stable in antiquity but changed 
to a certain extent from epoch to epoch. 

A new point of view was brought into the discussion by V. 

250 Cf. Vlahov (1969) and Duridanov (1969a). 

251 Cf. Beševliev (1963; 1970a, 1970b), Cankova-Petkova (1963), Gala- 
bov (1963), Simeonov (1963), Zaimov (1963), Vlahov (1965, 1966a, 1966b) 

252 Cf. Russu (1941-43); 


Georgiev. He started from the observation that along with the 
toponyms which went through a complete consonant shift there are 
in the Thracian area others which in their sound pattern show no 
trače of such a development. Cf., e.g., ’Epi,ywv (the name of a river 
in Thrace and of one in Macedonia; the latter is today called Crna 
reka ‘black river’ - the name can thus be derived from IE *ereg w - 
‘dark’; cf. Gr. IpsfiSoi; ‘darkness’, Arm. erek ‘evening’); Auytvog 
(the name of a river in northern Thrace, a tributary of the Danube) 
can be derived from IE *leug-/lug- (cf. Lith. liugas ‘swamp’, liigai 
‘pool, swamp’); and (the name of a river and of a 

town on the sea-coast of south-eastern Thrace) can be derived from 
IE *salm-udes- ‘salty water’ (cf. Gr. aX;r/) ‘sea vvater, brine’ and 
uSo c, ‘vvater’). From these data, Georgiev concludes that in the_ 
eastern part of the Balkanic mainland two Indo-European lin- 
guisticstrata, one with a complete consonant shift, the other vvithout 
it, have left their traces in ancient toponymy. 253 

If we observe the areal distribution of the two patterns of sound 
change in Thracian toponymy, it appears that north of the Danube 
there is no instance of consonant shif t. This can be illustrated with 
the names of tributaries of the Danube. From the south come the 
rivers Utus (from IE *udes- ‘vvater’) and "A Opus (from IE *etrus 
‘quick’; cf. Lith. atrs ‘quick’), both vvith consonant shift, vvhile 
from the north comes Videa (from IE *wed- ‘vvater’) vvith the Indo- 
European stop unchanged. 254 

The most frequent types of Thracian place names shovv an areal 
distribution vvhich corresponds either vvith the zone of consonant 
shift or vvith the other one vvithout it. The border betvveen the n orth- 
ern area and the Southern one here is not the Danube but the Hae- 
mus, the Balkan range. There are types of names of settlements 
vvhich occur only, or in the overvvhelming majority of ali instances, 
north of the Hej|mus. Such are the toponyms in -dava (-deva). Cf., 
e.g.: Acidava, ’Apye8oa)ov, Burridava, Aoxl8<xua, Zapyt8oaxx, 
ZiplSaua, ZouuiSaua, KapulSaua, KX7]7u8aua, KopdSaua, Mapxo- 
Saua, rii,poPopl8aua, and other such names of settlements in 

253 Cf. Georgiev (1957b: 69-70; 1966a: 138-9). 

254 Cf. Georgiev (1957b: 73; 1966a: 148). 
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Dacia, 47 in ali, 9 instances (’AsSapT), KamSaua, 2ouxlSaua, 
e.a.) between the Danube and the Haemus (in the Lower Moesia 
of the Romans): 8 instances (AiaSa^a, ZiavouSsfiSa, KouipiSafiSa, 
e.a.) in the westernmost part of the Thracian area (in the Upper 
Moesia of the Romans); finally (in Thrace proper) only one instance 
(Pulpudeva ). There is in addition one isolated occurrenceoutside the 
Thracian area in Dalmatia (©sppiSaoa). 

A corresponding areal distribution can be established for the 
names in -upa (1 instance in Lower Moesia (’A?lo~a), 1 in Dacia 
{Scenopa)) and for those in -sara (2 instances in Dacia {Germisara, 
Deusara), 2 in Lower Moesia (ITaSicrapa, Sarpisara), 1 in Thrace 
proper (Av-uarićpa)). 

Other types of toponyms occur only, or in their overwhelming 
majority, south of the Haemus in Thrace proper. Most frequent are 
the toponyms in -para with 37 instances in ali. Their area is restricted 
to Thrace proper (cf., e.g., Agatapara, Bessapara, Br ; plTrapa, 
BpsvT07rapa, 2 TpaT 07 rapa, e.a.) and Upper Moesia (cf., eg., 
AapSobtapa, np(,axou7t£pa, Sxapt7iapa, KsaSouTtapa, e.a.). The 
names in -diza (11 in ali) occur in Thrace proper only (cf. e.g., 
Bedizos , KkttISi^oc;, Tarpodizos, and Tupo8i£a). The names in 
-bria occur also only in Thrace proper (13 in ali; cf., e.g., BoX(3af3- 
■pia, Ktop.Pp£i,a, Mso"y]jjippra, SrjAupiPpta, e.a.). Of the names in 
Burd- (7 in ali), 6 occur in Thrace proper (cf., e.g., Burdapa, Bur- 
dipta, Burticom) and only one occurs in Dacia {Burticum). Ali names 
in Berga (Bepyy), Bspye7roXi,c;, Bćpyi.aov, BspyouXy)) occur in 
Thrace proper. 255 

This complementary areal distribution of toponomastic types 
cannot be easily explained as the result of pure chance. The et- 
ymologies on the basis of which the consonant shift is established 
may be questionable and the difference between one stop-shifting 
language and another one in which such a shift did not occur may 
thereforebesuspectedof beingonlyamirage. 256 But the distribution 
of toponomastic types is something much more positive and cannot 

255 Cf.GEORGlEV (1958c: 90-107;.1960a: 85-6; 1966a: 139-40). 

256 Reichenkron (1966: 201-26) professes the view that Dacian had a full 
consonant shift. 


be disregarded lightly. Georgiev has thus a firm basis for his 
conclusion that in the linguistic complex called by the ancient 
writers Thracian at least two Indo-European languages have to be 
distinguished: one Thracian to the south of the Haemus and the 
other Daco-Mysian to the north of it. Dacian is the historic name 
of the tribes to the north of the Danube and Mysians lived between 
this river and mount Haemus to the south. The traces of Daco- 
Mysian sound patterns and onomastic types south of the Haemus 
in Thrace proper and in Roman Upper Moesia to the west of it 
can best be explained as the result of a Daco-Mysian invasion of 
the Southern country. When the Greeks čame to know Thrace 
better, Daco-Mysian ethnic and linguistic elements were there 
mixed with the older Thracian. Therefore the whole complex of 
peoples and languages from the Aegean and the Straits tili the 
Carpathians could appear to them as being one. 257 

The areal distribution of Thracian personal names has not as yet 
been investigated in detail, but it has been shown that in anthropo- 
nymy also some elements have a characteristic Daco-Mysian distri¬ 
bution while others are restricted to Thrace proper. Thus Aop^ev- 
07]P and Usu Otjc; seem to be stricto sensu Thracian, while Decebalus 
and Scorilo are Daco-Mysian. 258 

The sound pattern of Daco-Mysian differs, according to Geor¬ 
giev, in some essential points from the Thracian one. This is indi- 
cated by etymologies such as: Siiaspia ‘mullein, Verbascum 
sinuatum’ (the Dacian name of a plant called in German ‘Himmel- 
brand’): IE *diyes eusmn ‘burning of the heaven’ (cf. Lat. dies ‘day’’ 
and Gr. sfico ‘burn’); 'Aviona (a town on the mouth of the Danube,. 
today Cernavoda ‘black water’): IE *nksei ‘dark’ and upa ‘vvater’' 
(cf. Avest. axšaena- ‘dark’ and Lith. upe ‘river, creek’); Bstscttuo^, 
OuTacr7uo? (Dacian personal names): IE *ekwo- ‘horse’; Aaxoi. 
(name of the Dacian people) : IE *dhauko- ‘strangler’ (cf. Phrygiam 
Saop ‘wolf’, OCS daviti ‘to strangle’); Azisis (a Dacian! 

257 Cf. Georgiev (1957b: 73-4; 1958c: 107-14; 1960a: 85-9; 1966a: 139— 
40). 

258 Cf. Georgiev Cl960a: 86-9). For Dacian names, cf. Russu (1941—48> 
and Kerenyi (1970). 
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toponym): IE *aig- ‘goat’ (cf. Gr. ali; ‘goat’); Kploo; (name of a 
river, today Crisul Negru ): IE *krso- ‘black’ (cf. Bulg. cer 
‘black’). To these Dacian etymologies we may add some Mysian 
ones from Asia Minor; the most important of them are: jtucjoc 
‘ beech’: IE *bhugos ‘beech’ (cf. Slavic bbZb ‘elder’); patrizi (on the 
only Mysian inscription 259 ): dat.pl. of IE *pater (cf. OI pitršu. 
Gr. 7raTpac7(,). 

These etymologies, if they are correct, show that Daco-Mysian, 
too, was a satem language, that it had no consonant shift, that r 
(and /) was changed to ri (and li), while n (and ni) appear as a. The 
diphthorjgs with w lose their sonantal component. Thus Daco- 
Mysian can be identified as an Indo-European language clearly 
distinct f rom Thracian. 260 

Interesting as they are, these fragments of a Daco-Mysian com- 
parative phonology are less well founded than the similar attempts 
for Thracian. The trustworthy etymologies are less in number and 
the established sound correspondences remain only inspiring gues- 
ses. For ali its obvious short-comings, Georgiev’s sketch of Daco- 
Mysian comparative phonology cannot be discarded as irrelevant. 
Some of the etymologies look really sound, but they are so few that 
the whole construction must be handled with much reserve(cf.Cox- 
Cameron 1942). 

The language of the Phrygians of Asia Minor also belongs in 
some way to the Thracian complex, for in antiquity they were 
known to have been immigrants from the Thracian Balkan. Their 
language is known from inscriptions. It is undoubtedly Indo-Euro- 
pean and seems to be relatively closely related to Greek. Its sound 
pattern, hotly debated in some points including the controversy of 
centum versus satem, is clearly distinct from Thracian and from 
Daco-Mysian, as far as we can judge. As far as our linguistic 
sources go, Phrygian is a language of Asia Minor. We shall avoid 

259 Cf. Cox - Cameron (1942). While this book was in print, I was informed 
in conversation by Professor G. Neumann that this inscription has been 
shown to be Phrygian. Consequently, it cannot be used for Mysian ety- 
mology. 

260 Cf. Georgiev (1957b: 80-4; 1960a: 89-95; 1964b; 1966a: 140-5). 

261 Cf. Herodotus 7.73 and Stephanus Byzantinus s. v. 
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therefore to go here into details about its sound correspondences 
and its relation to Armenian (the Armenians are said to have been 
Phrygian colonists) 261 . The original Phrygian area on the Balkans 
seems to have been the valley of the Erigon in Paeonia. Even the 
opinion that the Paeonians were of Phrygian stock was put for- 
ward. 262 

In connection with the Thracian complex, the opinion of 
D. Dečevhasto be mentioned. This scholar, a mostcompetentspecia- 
list in the field of Thracian, who died in 1958 and did not thus come 
to know Georgiev’s distinction between Thracian and Daco-My- 
sian, professed the view that Thracian was a mixed language which 
had emerged from the Crossing of an Etruscan or Etruscoid popu- 
lation with Indo-European Iranians. 263 This teaching has been 
universally rejected. It is connected with Kretschmer’s assumption 
of an “ Protindogermanisch ” stratum on the Balkan 264 which can¬ 
not be said to have been a success. Furthermore, a concept of 
mixture is not apt to elucidate the genetic affiliations of a lan¬ 
guage. 265 

The Thracian and Dacian substratum has also left some traces 
in the vocabulary of the modern languages of the area. Research on 
Dacian substratum words in Rumanian, in spite of the many 
controversies it has raised, has brought forth such important rela- 
tions of correspondences that it has to be taken seriously. 266 
Substratum words have also been established in Bulgarian 267 , and 
some Thracian influence on Bulgarian anthroponymy has been 
made probable. 268 

262 Cf. Georgiev (1957b: 77-83; 1960a: 104-8, 124-9; 1966a: 149-54, 
167-71, 196-7). About Phrygian, cf. Jokl (1927-28), Ruge (1941), Friedrich 
(1941), Oberhummer (1897), Werner (1969). For a comparative description of 
Phrygian and its relation to Armenian, cf. Haas (1939, 1957, 1960a, 1960b 
1961b), Dečev (1960: 186-90). 

263 Cf. Dečev (1960: 198-201). 

264 Cf. above 2.3.4. 

' 265 Cf. Katičiu (1970: 118-36). 

266 Cf. Vraciu (1963, 1964), Reichenkron (1966), Russu (1969a: 211-55), 
Poghirc (1967), Russu (1970). 

267 Cf. Georgiev (1958c: 35-46). 

268 Cf. Duridanov (1960). 
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The Dacian substratum words in Rumanian often have very 
interesting correspondences in Albanian, a fact vvhich becomes 
significant when one tries to solve the problem of the origins of 
Albanian. A survey of this complex question we shall reserve for 
the last chapter (cf. below p. 184). 

Rumanian words explained as Dacian are among others: 

fdrima ‘piece’: Alb. therrime ‘crumb’ 
a lehai ‘to chatter’: Alb. ljeh ‘to bark’ 
mal ‘mountain’: Alb. mal ‘mountain’ 
mare ‘big’: Alb. math ‘big’ 
strna ‘sheep farm’: Alb. shteze ‘animal’ 

The opinions of scholars who in Rumanian etymology operate 
with Dacian substratum words diverge so much that it is not easy 
to find Rumanian vvords on the Dacian origin of vvhich general 
* consensus has been reached. 

Bulgarian vvords vvhose origin has been explained as Thracian are, 
among others, the follovving ones: 

karpa ‘rock’: Alb. karpe ‘rock’ 

rofeja, rufja ‘lightning’: Alb. rrufe ‘thunder, lightning’, 
‘Thracian lance’ 

katerja se ‘I climb’: Rum. a se catara, Alb. kercej ‘to 
jump’ 

Here are, furthermore, some Bulgarian personal names vvithout 
clear etymologies in Slavic and Orthodox-Christian onomastics 
and vvith interesting Thracian and Albanian correspondences: 


Bulg. 

Thrac. 

Alb. 

Beso 


Besa 

Buzo 


Buzo 

Dado 

Dada 

Dada 

Dardan 


Dardha 

Dido 

Dida 

Dido , Didha 

Dilo 


Dilo, Dile 

Đuro 


Dura 


Bulg. 

Thrac. 

Alb. 

Kuto 


Kuta 

Suko 


Su ka 

Zajko 

Zaixa 

Zajka 

Zura 


Zura 


Whatever one may think of these correspondences, there are too 
many of them (Duridanov has collected 45), and the connection 
vvith Albanian is too regular for a general rejection of these testi- 
monies. 

Only little can be said about Thracian and Dacian substratum 
influences in the modern languages of their area. Yet, it can be 
stated quite safely that the existence of such influences has been 
made very probable and that in some cases it can even be said to 
have been established. 
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5. THE ILLYRIAN COMPLEX 


5.1 HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 

ln Strabo’s sketch of the country south of the Danube, the Illyrians 
are the north-western barbarians who settle betvveen that river and 
the shore of the Adriatic. 269 Appian States this more explicitly. 
He says that the Greeks number among the Illyrians ali those who 
live above the Epirots to the Danube, this being the length of the 
country, and f rom the Macedonians and the Thracian mountaineers 
to the Pannonians, the Ionian sea, and the foothills of the Alps, this 
being itsbreadth. 270 This Greek usage of the term Illyrian is, though 
manifestly late, nevertheless highly important since Appian intro- 
duces it as being opposed to and therefore independent of the 
Roman administrative organization. It refers thus to a Greek ter- 
minology which is not derived from the institution of the “Illyrian 
provinces” and can be regarded as prior to it. 

This broad use of the term lllyrian in Greek literature is defi- 
nitely not the oldest one. There are ancient instances of its more 
restricted application. In the Macedonian history of the fifth and 
sixth century B.C., lllyrian had a quite definite political meaning 

269 Cf. above p. 14-5. 

270 Cf. Appian, Illyrica 1: "EMrjve g rf/ovvrai Tovg vnig te Mtmedoviav 
xal &gaxr)v and Xaovcov xai 0Eonga>Td)v ini nora^ov ”Iotqov xai tovt’ iari 
T fjg x™e a S T ° mxog- sdgog <5e ix Maxsčovcov te xalQgqx(dv tćov ogduiv, ini 
Ilaiovag xai tov ’lovtov xai Ta ngćnoda tćov "AhnECOV xai eoti to fiiv sdgog 
iyxEQČbv niv te, to Se /xfjxog TQiaxovTa. 


and denoted a kingdom on the north-western borders of Upper 
Macedonia. Describing the campaign led in 423 B.C. by Perdiccas, 
king of Macedonia, and Brasidas, the Lacedaemonian commander, 
against Arrabaeus, king of Lyncus in Upper Macedonia, Thucy- 
dides mentions Illyrians who ended the contest by siding with the 
Lyncestae. 271 In this account the Illyrian name is clearly no loose 
ethnical designation, but a precise political term which for Thucy- 
dides and his readers needed no further qualification. The troops 
described as Illyrian belonged apparently to the Illyrian kingdom 
which repeatedly appears in the sources as an active and hostile 
neighbour of Macedonia. 272 This Illyrian kingdom had in the 
reign of its known sovereigns (Sirrhas, Bardylis, Grabos, Pleuratos, 
Kleitos, Glaukias, Bardylis II, Monunios, and Mytilios) an event- 
ful history in the course of which it was united with the kingdom 
of the Taulantians in the country around Dyrrachium, thus geting 
an access to the Adriatic shore. 273 

This was the first step in the following expansion of the Illyrian 
power, and its further direction was toward the middle Adriatic. 
On the island of Pharos (the Hvar of today) a coin of 'king Mytilios 
was found 274 and the hero founder of Issa (the Vis of today) is also 
called an Illyrian. 275 The center of the Illyrian kingdom shifted 
successively to the coast, and it thus became a major naval power. 

271 Cf. Thucydides 4. 124.4-125.1: / isto. če tovto Tgonaiov OTrjoavTEg 
Sito /xiv t) TQEig rj/uigag inio/ov, Toiig ’/AAvgfov g /xevovTEg oi etv%ov TĆp IlEgdin- 
xa nwQov ixiXXovTEg rj^Eiv, ensiTa IlEQdixxag ifiov^ETO ngoićvai ini Tag tov 
’A ggafiatov xcb/iag xai /ur] xa0ijo0ai,, Bgaaidag di Tf\g te Mivdrjg n£QioQ(b- 
fiEvog, 1X7] tćov ’Adi]vaicov nQOTEQOv imn^EvodvTCov ti adr], xai a/ua tu>v ’/A- 
Xvqio)v ov nagtovTCov, ov ngodvfiog f\v, aAAa avaxcoQslv ^aAAov. xai iv tovteo 
8iatpEQO/x£vcov avTojv i)yyihdr] oti xai oi ’IMvgioi /uet’ Aggaflaiov, ngoSovTEg 
I7£gdixxav, yEyivi]VTai. 

272 Cf. Diodorus 14.92.3; 15.19.2; 16.2.2, 8-9; 16.4.3 - 16.5; 16.8.1; Plu- 
tarchus, De educatione puerorum 14 b; Polyaenus 4.10. 1; Libanius 8 p. 
606, 18; Suidas s.v. Kagavog ; Iustinus 7.5.1, 7.6.7. 

273 Cf. Demosthenes, I 01ynthiacus 23: \4/J.d /iijv tov ys Flaiova xai tov 
VAAvgiov xai cbiAcog TovToig dnavTag riy£loOai XQV avTovo/xovg tjdiov av xai 
i^Evdigovg i) dovhovg slvai. 

274 Cf. Brunšmid (1898: 54). 

275 Cf. Theopompus in Strabo 7.5.9; Scholia to Apollonius Rhodius 4.308; 
Scholia to Pindarus, 01ympia 3.120; Scholia to Lycophron, Alexandra 631. 
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In this capacity it čame into hostile relations with the Greek com- 
munities on the Ionian and the Adriatic shores. They were not 
able to free themselves of the Ulyrian pressure until they asked for 
Roman intervention which, after many vicissitudes, ended in 168 
B.C. with a complete submission of the Ulyrian State. 

The known Ulyrian sovereigns of this “maritime” period were 
Pleuratos, Agron, Pinnes, Skerdilaidas, Pleuratos II, and Genthios, 
the last Ulyrian king. The territories acquired by the Romans in 
in these wars became the nucleus of the Ulyrian provinces. The 
lllyricum regnum was thus transformed into the provincia Illyrića 4 

and extended afterwards far beyond its original borders. 276 

The Ulyrian name was not confined to the designation of a poli- 
tical entity. As early as the fifth century B.C. it was already applied 
to a large ethnic group whose territory extended deep into the 
Balkanic mainland. Herodotus says that the Angros river (the 
western Morava and the Ibar of today) has its springs among the 
Ulyrians. 277 To the interior of the Balkans belong also the Veneti, 
a people described by Herodotus as Ulyrian. 278 

This ethnic designation was successively extended to an ever 
broader circle of peoples who for one reason or another were 
regarded to be cognate with those originally designated as Illyrians. 

On the Adriatic coast we can to a certain extent follow the exten- 
sion of the Ulyrian name from the south to the north. Eratosthenes 
in his geographic work, describing the eastern Adriatic shore, 
says that after the Ulyrians there čame the Nestaeans. 279 These 
Nestaeans were a tribe that lived on the mouth of the Nestos river 

276 For the history of political Illyria and about its basic unity and conti- 
nuityinallperiodsofhistory,cf.themasterly studies Papazoglu (1965, 1967). 

About the social and political structure of the Illyrian State, cf. Papazoglu 
(1967). 

277 Cf. Herodotus 4.49: it; ’IAAvgi&v dd gdcov ngog poghjv đvE/zov"Ayygog 
noza/idg dofidAAsi dg nzdiov zo TgiftaAAixov xai dg nozafidv Bgoyyov, 6 dd 
Bgoyyog dg zov ”Iorgov, omeo dfupozegovg dovzag /iEyaAovg 6 ”Iorgog ddxEzai. 

278 Cf. Herodotus 1.196: rai xai ’lAAvgidbv ’Evszovg nvvddvouai xgaodai. 

Cf. Krahe (1939). 

279 Cf. Scholia in Apollonium Rhodium 4.1215: [. . .] xai ’Egazooddvrjg dv 
•/ rea>ygacpovfievcov eprpi' /lEza ’IAAvgtovg NEOzaioi, xa6 ’ ovg vrjoog &dgog, 
llagicov iinoixog. 


(the Cetina of today), on the mainland opposite the island of 
Pharos. For the geographer of the third century B.C. they were 
not Illyrians but their north-western neighbours. 

Pseudo-Scymnus in his Periegesis gives a similar delimitation of 
the Illyrian territory. He says that after the Liburnians to the south- 
east there are the Bulini and the Hylli and only after them begins 
the Illyris. 280 The Hylli and the Bulini were ancient peoples that 
settled in the country at the promontory of Diomedes between the 
estuaries of the Titius river (the Krka of today) and the Nestos. 
For this geographer, too, they were no Illyrians. He lived in the 
beginning of the first century B.C. and in this he, no doubt, followed 
an older source. 

The author of the Periplus of Pseudo-Scylax,in the text given 
by the manuscripts, describes the Illyrians as south-eastern neigh¬ 
bours of the Liburnians. 281 This is very far to the north for an 
author of the fourth century B.C. But it has been made probable 
that this passage is a more recent addition while in the original 
version of Pseudo-Scylax only the Encheleans were introduced as 
Illyrians and other tribes still farther to the south. 282 

For Strabo the Illyrian coast begins with Istria and extends to 
the Acroceraunian promontory. 283 A similar delimination is found 
in Plinius; for him the Illyrian country begins on the river Arsia 
(the Raša of today) in eastern Istria. 284 There is no doubt that these 

280 Cf. Pseudo-Scymnus 403-415: [...] AvfSvgvdiv xazi'/_£zai. Tovzoig 
ovvanzov d’ dozi BovAivćbv dOvog, d^rjg de [.. .] epaai [.. .] "YAAovg xazoixelv 
[... ] r H d 1 ’IAAvgig /tiEza zavza nagazeivovaa yrj. The same delimitation is 
given by Sky lax. Cf. Scholia inApolloniumRhodinum4.12.15: zovg Nsozaiovg 
ExvAa^ qi7joiv edvog ’IAAvgmov. 

281 Cf. Pseudo-Scylax 22: Meto. 8e Aiflvgvovg eIoiv ’IAlvgioi naga. ddAazzav 
fić/gi Xaa>viag zrjg xaza Kdgxvgav zfjv ’AAxivoov vfjoov. 

282 Cf. Suić (1955: 136-49, 170-9). 

283 Cf. Strabo 7.5.3: eipa/z.EV <5’ dv zfj nEgiodeia zrjg ’IzaAiag ”Iazgovg slvai 
ngejdzovg zrjg ‘lAAvgixrjg nagaAiag ovvs/Eig zfj ’IzaAia xai zoig Kdgvoig. [...] 
— 6.3.10: [...’] zm epsgo/iieva) diaozfj/uazi zrjg ’lAAvgmrjg nagaAiag and zćdv 
Ksgavvicov Sgdiv dni zov zov ’ASgoiov/ livx»v, [...]. 

284 Cf. Plinius, Naturalis historia 3.139: Arsiae gens Liburnorum iungitur 
usque ad flumen Titium. pars eius fuere Mentores, Himani, Encheleae, Bulini 
et quos Callimachus Peucetios appeliat, nunc totum uno nomine IUyricum vocatur 
generatim. 
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relatively recent geographic writers were influenced by the structure 
of the Roman administration. The Illyrian coast begins for them 
in Istria because this was the border between Italy and the province 
Illyricum. 

The ancient writers themselves were aware of these discrepancies 
and of the variety of uses for the ethnic term lllyrian. Theref ore they 
felt the need on some occasions to speak of the Illyrians in the 
strict sense of the word (Illyrii proprie dicti). According to Pompo- 
nius Mela these stricto sensu Illyrians lived on the Adriatic shore 
north of the Taulantians and the Encheleians, the most anciently 
known Ulyrian tribes. 285 

Plinius is more explicit. To him these properly called Illyrians 
are one of the civitates, autonomous political units of the Roman 
provincial administration that in older times had existed on the 
coast between Epidaurum (the Cavtat of today) and Lissus (the 
Lesh of today) on the lower Drilon river (the Drim of today). 286 

On the eastern coast of the Adriatic the older geographers knew 
the "IciTpoi on the homonymous peninsula, after them the 
Ai(3upvot to the river KaTocpPdtrrjp, known also as Titius, and 


285 cf. Pomponius Mela 2.3: Partheni et Dassaretae prima tenent\ sequentia 
Taulantii, Encheleae, Phaeaces. Deinde sunt quos proprie Illyrios vocant: tum 
Pyraei et Liburni et Istria. 

286 Cf. Plinius, Naturalis historia 3.144: ab Epidauro sunt oppida civium 
Romanorum Rhizinium, Acruium, Butuanum, Olcinium, quod antea Colchinium 
dictum est, a Colchis conditum, amnis Drino superque eum oppidum civium 
Romanorum Scodra ab mari XVIII, praetera multorum Graeciae oppidorum 
deficiens memoria nec non et civitatium validarum: eo namque tractu fuere 
Labeatae, Senedi, Rudini, Sasaei, Grabaei; proprieque dicti Illyri et Taulanti et 
Pyraei retinent nomen. in ora Nymphaeum promunturium. Lissum oppidum ci¬ 
vium Romanorum ab Epidauro C passuum. 

The term civitas here is a technical one and denotes the locally autonomous 
units of the Roman provincial administration. Civitates peregrinae are meant, 
i.e., political bodies \vithout any form of Roman citizenship. At the beginning 
of the description of the south-eastemmost part o’f the province Dalmatia we 
read(Naturalis historia 3.142): Narona coloniatertiiconventus a Salona LiXXXV 
passuum, adposita cognominis sui fluvio a mari XX passuum. M. Varro 
LXXXVIHI civitates eo ventitasse auctor est. Here a juridical conventus is 
meant. In this context it becomes quite clear that the Illyriiproprie dicti were 
known to Plinius as one of these civitates. Cf. Katičić (1964b), Papazoglu 
(1965: 177-9), Katičić (1966b). 
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near them the MevTops?. South-east of the Titius settled, accor¬ 
ding to the older sources, the tribes of the "TAkoi and the BooAt- 
vot, further south on the mouth of the Nestos river the NsoTatot, 
andbehind them, on the mouth of the Naron (the Neretva of today) 
the tribe of the MavtoL 

Further down, on the Rhizonian gulf (the Boka Kotorska of 
today), lived the T^eAeoa, still further to the south, in the region 
of Dyrrachium, the TgcuAcćvtur and the IlapOtvot. Further inland, 
near the lake of Lychnidus, settled the AaacrapvjTou. 

This is the ethnic situation as it was fixed in the* tradition of 
Greek geographical learning. What the Romans found when con- 
quering the eastern shore of the Adriatic sea was quite different. 
Their experience is preserved for us in the works of Strabo and 
Plinius, both comparatively very rich in information. The changes 
that čame about between the time of the Greek merchants and 
explorers and that of the Roman conquerors and administrators 
can best be explained as the result of important population shifts 
which by most scholars are connected with the Celtic invasion of 
the Balkans which took place in 279 and as a consequence of which 
the Scordisci, a mighty Celtic tribe, remained to settle permanently 
in the country where the Sava river enters the Danube. 287 

In the north-vvest, the situation had not changed much. The 
peninsula of Histria was still inhabited by the tribe from which it 
had its name. From the Arsia river on the eastern part of the pe¬ 
ninsula to the Titius river was the territory of the L iburn ians. 
Their centre was in the east, in the low and rich country between 
the river Tedamus (the Zrmanja of today) and the Titius. To the 
north-west, the steep shore under the mighty range of the Velebit, 
although belonging to the Liburnians, was remembered as the 
coast of the Iapods, a strong tribe which lived behind the Velebit 
on the highland of Lika and in the valley of the Una river. These 
Iapods were said to have been a people of Illyrians mixed with 
Celts. 288 

287 Cf. Papazoglu (1969: 209-) and Žganjer (1952). 

288 Cf. Strabo 7.5.4: š£fjg d’ ioriv 6 ’Ianodmdg naganhovg %i\L(x>v oradlcov 
- Plinius, Naturalis historia 3.140: flumen Telavium quo finitur Iapodia. - 
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Between the Titius and the Nestos the coast-land was occupied 
by new masters, the powerful tribe of the Delmatae, after whom 
the whole province was named. There is no trače in later sources 
of the peoples that inhabited this section of the coast in older times. 
The Delmatae appear for the first time in history in the second 
century B.C. when the Greek colonists of Issa asked for Roman 
help against Delmatian pressure on the Greek settlements of the 
mainland. 289 

On the coast, the Delmatae were, no doubt, recent conquerors. 
The centre of their territory was in the interior, in the carst-fields 
of the Dinarian Alps, especially in the field of Delminium (the 
Duvno of today), in the fields of Livno and Glamoč, and on both 
hill-sides of the Dinara range as well as in the valley of the Cetina 
river and further towards the Adriatic coast. 

These Delmatae were newcomers to the sea shore, a strong 
people which caused many troubles to the Romans and during 
the period of their administration shaped the ethnic and linguistic 
face of the Central part of the province of Dalmatia. Salonae, the 
metropolis of the province, was on their territory. 

We do not know whether the Delmatae appeared on the coast 
from their homes in the interior, or immigrated from some habitat 
deeper in the mainland in the course of some more important 
population shift, by way of a real migration. In the historical 
sources there is no mention of such a migration. The archaeological 
and onomastic data show that the Delmatae settled on their his¬ 
torical territory pretty compactly. So it is probable that the range 
of the Dinarian Alps was their habitat since remote antiquity, 


Strabo 4.6.10: xai oi ’lanoČEg Se zjdzj zovzo inifuxxov ’ll\vQioiq xai Kzhzoig 
edvog. 7.5.2: /.i£XQ l ’lanodcov, Ks\xixov te ajaa xal ’1\\vqixov eOvovg 
- These divergent affiliations are interestingly described in terms of material 
culture: thearmament of the Iapods was Celtic, their tattoos like those of the 
Illyrians and the Thracians; cf. 7.5.4: 6 6 ’ onAiopog KsAzmog, xazdozixzoi S’ 
ćfiotaig rolg a'AAotg ’lAhifjioig xal Grjagl. - Cf. Mayer (1940), Kurz (1967). 

289 cf. Polybius 32.9.1-2: ozi za>v ’loolmv n\£ovdxig 7t£7tQ£of}£vx6zcov dg 
jijv 'Pcbfirjv xai diaaacpovvzoiv on AE^fiazzlg zrjv x c ‘ 1 8 av đdmovoi xai zag 
nohug zag ,< iez 5 avzćov Z£zzay/.i£vag‘ aizai (Y daiv ’Enzziov xai TQayvQiov. 
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and that only in the third century B.C. they extended it to the 
sea. 290 

East of the mouth of the Nestos, around the mountain range of 
Biokovo, on the coast opposite the island of Pharos, and in the 
interior was the territory of another strong tribe, the Ardiaei or 
Vardaei. They are known to have been at tvar with the Celts and 
the Ulyrian Autariatae, far in the interior. In the Roman wars 
with the Illyrian kingdom they were regarded as an important fac- 
tor. They were dangerous even to Italy. Roman rule was very 
hard on them. They were deported from the Coastal region and 
lost their former vigour, their numbers were reduced, and they 
ceased to be important, even only in the limited context of the 
Roman province. 291 

On the lower Naron lived the Daorsi, on the upper, the Narensii, 
and further south the Pleraei, Docleates, and Labeatae. Somewhere 
there was also the civitas of the Illyrii proprie dicti, probably around 
Scodra where the last resistance of the Ulyrian king Genthius had 
been crushed. Further south were the rests of the Taulantii and 
the Parthini, tribes which were among the first to be pacified by 
Rome. 

In the interior, the Ulyrian Autariatae were famous as a strong 
tribe. For some time theywere the masters of the Central Balkans. 
Then they disappeared from the historical scene and in the times 
of the Roman conquests were only a memory. 292 

The northern low-lands between the rivers Sava and Drava as 
well as the valleys of the rivers that flow from the Dinarian Alps to 
the Sava, such as Vrbas, Bosna, and Drina, were inhabited by an 

290 About the tribe of the Delmatae, cf. the exhaustive monograph of 
Zaninović (1966-67). 

291 Cf. Papazoglu (1963) and Lučić (1966). Papazoglu rejects the Informa¬ 
tion given by Strabo that the coast of the mainland opposite the island of Pharos 
was inhabited by the Ardiaei because it is contradictory to other records accor- 
ding to which this tribe seems to have lived more to the south. Lučić tries to 
reconcile the evidence by assuming migrations. Strabo’s location is precise 
and definite, it is repeated in his work and in accordance with the description 
of the coast as given by Plinius. Therefore it cannot be rejected, and we must 
assume that it corresponds with the real situation after the Roman conquest. 

292 Cf. Papazoglu (1969: 69-100). 
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ethnic group that the sources call Pannonians. Their tribes were the ' 

Colapiani in the valley of the Colapis, the Sisciani at its confluence 

with the Sava. Further down that river settled the Oseriates and 

north of them the Iasi. On the confluence of the Drava with the 

Danube lived the Andizetes and south of them, on the Sava, the 

Breuci. Easternmost stayed the Cornacates and the Amantini, 

af ter them the Celtic Scordisci. Pannonian tribes south of the Sava 

were the Mezaei in the valley .of the Vrbas, the Ditiones on its 

springs and on those of the Una, the Daesitiates in the valleys of 

the Bosna, and the Pirustae at the head-waters of the Drina. 

These Southern tribes in Roman times belonged to the province 
of Dalmatia and not to that of Pannonia. Nevertheless they are 
explicitly numbered among the Pannonians and thus belonged to < 

the same ethnic group as the tribes in the northern low-lands. 293 

The Celtic Scordisci settled on the confluence of the Sava with 
the Danube where Singidunum, the ancient name of Belgrade, 
testifies to the presence of speakers of a Celtic language. They 
played an important part jn the political history of the Central 
Balkans and lost their vigour in interminable wars. When the 
Romans approached the scene, .the Scordisci were no longer able 
to resist them effectively. 294 

Celts were also the Latobici in the upper valley of the Sava, 
the Varciani around Andantonia (today Zagreb), and the Taurisci 
in the eastern Alps, as well as the Boii, Eravisci, and Hercuniates 
in what is tćđay western Hungary. They were a part of the large 
Celtic group that had extended o ver the Alps through Northern Italy. 

A special problem are the traces of Illyrians in Italy. One of the 
principal topics in this connection is that of the Veneti. They lived 
in the extreme north-east of Italy, betvveen the Histri and Cisalpine 

293 Cf. Strabo 7.5.3: SSvt] d ’ iazi zmv llavvovicov Bgevxoi xai ’Avdi&jzioi 
xai Aizimveg xai Heigovozai xai Ma^aloi xai Aaioiziazai, đ>v Bdzcov r)yE/.icbv, 
xai d2Aa doi]g6zega fuxgd, a diazeivei [le/gi AaAfiaziag o/edov Se zi xai 
’Agdiaimv iovzi ngdg vozov. - After having described the mild climate of the 
Adriatic coast, Strabo speaks of the harsh weather on the Dinarian highlands 
and adds that these are held by Pannonians; cf. 7.5.10: ogonedia d’ iazi rauza 

a xazexovoiv oi llavvovioi. [...]. 1 

294 Cf. Papazoglu (1969: 209-98); cf. also Ga vela (1951). *1 
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Gaul. Because of Herodotus who mentions the TXXuptwv ’Evstoc. 
(1.196) they were generally believed to be Ulyrians too. But it coulđ 
be shown that Herodotus distinguishes the IUyrian Veneti fronti 
the Adriatic ones. 295 There is no historical connection, as far as our 
sources go, betvveen the Italian Veneti and the Ulyrians, and no 
conclusions can be deduced from such a supposed affiliation. 296 

Historically. much better supported is the presence of Iapods in 
Umbria. In the Tabulae Iguvinae there is a prescription that before 
the sacrifice begins ali foreigners should be removed, among them 
also Iapods (Iapuzkum nume ). 297 

There can be no doubt that Ulyrians immigrated to Southern) 
Italy. Daunus, the eponym of the Daunians in Apulia, is said to 
have been an Ulyrian of noble birth who left his country and settled 
in Italy. 298 The Sallentini were a mixture of Cretans and Illyri- 
ans 299 ; the Paeligni were immigrants from Illyricum led by their 
king Volsimus Lucullus. 300 

It is to be noted that two Illyrian tribes are mentioned in the 
eastern Alps: the Breuni and the Genauni. 301 It is not quite clear 
what exactly is meant by these designations. 

The information given by ancient vvriters can to a certain extent 
be completed by the results of prehistoric archaeology. In the 
Neolithic Age several types of cultures co-existed in the north- 
west of the Balkans. The Central Balkanic types of Starčevo in the 
south and Vinča in the north extended further to the west and 
reached the eastern part of what today is Slavonia and Bosnia.. 
Another important Neolithic cultural type is that of Butmir in 
Central Bosnia. On the Adriatic coast some sites on the island of 

295 Cf. Herodotus 5.9: ay%ov ’Evezćbv zaiv iv zfj ’Adgir). 

296 Cf. Krahe (1939). 

297 Archaeological connections betvveen Spina and the Iapodian territory 
have recently been discovered. Cf. Bižić-Drechsler (1961). 

298 Cf. Paulus Diaconus p. 48. 

299 Cf. Festus 484. 

3 °° Paulus Diaconus p. 278. About Illyrians in South Italy, cf. Helbig 
(1876) and Parlangeli(1960). About the Messapians, Herbig (1927). 

301 Cf. Strabo 4.6.8: oi <5e Oviv8oXixoi xai Na>gixoi zrjv zxzog nagmgeiav 
xazexovcn zd nkiov /liezo, Bgevvmv xai revavvcov, rjdr) zovzcov ’lhlvgi&v. 
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Hvar have been excavated, and a peculiar form of Neolithic culture 
has been discovered there. Another type has been found in Istria 
and in a part of what today is Slovenia. Ali the sites belong to 
agricultural communities whose idols testify to the cult of a mother- 
goddess and the worship of female fertility. 

About 2000 B.C. ali these Neolithic cultures čame to a catastro- 
phic end in the cataclysm of a big migration f rom the east. This was 
an extensive population shift which originated in the Euro-Asian 
steppes and penetrated the whole of South-Eastern Europe. In its 
last phase, this migration reached the North-Western Balkans and 
destroyed the Neolithic culture of that area. In its course a series 
of new elements of material culture were brought to the region. 
The most impoftant ones are: pottery ornamented by strings 
( Schnurkeramik ), long flint knives, and battle axes. The grave 
mounds that appear in the interior then link the new-comers with 
the kurgan-graves of the Euro-Asian steppe. 

On this foundation a new Bronze Age culture was formed whose 
early phases are well illustrated by the cultural types of Vučedol 
and Kostolac, and by some sites on which a culture of the south 
German Baden type has been excavated. (The mature Bronze Age 
basically developed without foreign influences.) There are no traces 
of migrations. The grave-mounds of Glasinac in eastern Bosnia 
show a peaceful continuity in the material forms of the Bronze Age 
culture in the North-Western Balkans. Influences that čame from 
Pannonia were the result of cultural contacts and not of population 
shifts. 

Only at the end of the Bronze Age, new migrations on a large 
scale began. They originated from the Pannonian low-lands and 
the Danubian plains, and were directed towards the Aegean and 
Anatolia. It is the population shift known as the Aegean migration 
and iri Hellas as the Dorian invasion. Other waves from the north- 
western Balkans reached Italy. The pressure of the Pannonian 
onslaught made some population groups move over the Adriatic. 

On the foundations laid in these massive movements the culture 
of the Early Iron Age (Hallstatt) began its development. The north- 
western Balkan is rich in iron ore; the Iron Age there became an age 


of prosperity and economic and cultural growth. Extensive trading 
began. A wealthy aristocracy appeared and with it a major concen- 
tration of political power. More primitive communities became 
organized into tribes which in some instances werequitepowerful. 

The sites with finds of the Late Iron Age (La-Tene) remain spo- 
radic and are unmistakably connected with the Celtic expansion 
about 279 B.C. 

The cataclysm at the end of the Stone Age probably marks the 
violent immigration of peoples speaking Indo-European languages. 
It is the same movement that had brought the Greeks to Hellas 
and the Thracians to Thrace. 

The migrations at the end of th’e Bronze Age shaped the ethnic 
and linguistic situation as we grasp it in the historical sources. 
The full development of these ethnic entities occurs in the Iron 
Age. It was then that the tribes were formed about which one reads 
in the works of the ancient authors. 302 

Only against this historical and geographical background can 
the linguistic aspect of the Illyrian complex be correctly vi6wed and 
the results of scholarly endeavours to explore it properly evalua- 
ted. 303 

5.2 THE LANGUAGE 

Amongthe languages of ancient Europe, those spoken in the north- 
western Balkans and connected in some way or other with the 
name of the Illyrians early became the object of serious scholarly 
interest and work. This interest was stimulated not so much by 
the blank formed on the linguistic map of Europe by the north- 
east of the Balkans, as by the work on the interpretation of the 
Messapian inscriptions from Apulia and by the etymological 

302 Cf. Benac (1961, 1964a, 1964b), Čović (1964), Marić (1964), Garaša- 
nin (1957, 1959, 1964), Gabrovec (1964). 

303 About Illyria and the Illyrians in the broader sense, cf. Zippel (1877), 
Schutt (1910), Fluss (1931), Alfoldy (1965), Kronasser (1965), Stipčević 
(1966), IHir'et (\969). A full bibliography on the subject is given by Stipčević 
(1967). 
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analysis of the Albanian vocabulary. In the early stage of Ulyrian 
studies these were the main incentives. 

Since the early days of humanism a considerable number of 
inscriptions in an otherwise unknown native language has been 
found in Apulia. This language, called Messapian, was very soon 
supposed to be that of immigrants from the Illyrian coast (cf. 
above p. 163), and its names and other lexical elements were inter- 
preted on that basis. 304 

Etymological investigation of Albanian, once it became clear 
that this was an independent Indo-European language and autoch- 
thonous on the Balkan since antiquity, was bound to concentrate 
on the ancient antecedents of the contemporary Albanian voca- 
bulary. The search for these antecedents naturally led to the ono- 
mastics of the Albanian area in ancient times, and of the whole 
of the Illyrian provinces. Illyrian onomastics thus became an 
obligatory ingredient to Albanian etymology. 305 

Some fundamental inquiries into the origins and affiliations of 
Italic anthroponymy led to the inclusion of a part of the Illyrian 
corpus into these studies. Names from the Illyrian provinces were 
shown to be relevant for the understanding of the personal names 
in ancient Italy. 306 

In this field, too, Kretschmer was the first to give a synthetic 
survey. 307 Assuming, to start with, that Albanian is the modern 
form of the Ulyrian language, he čame to the conclusion that 
Illyrian was a satem-language which had changed IE o to a. In the 
Messapian inscriptions some elements of correspondence could be 
found. This was for Kretschmer a further proof for the Illyrian 
origin of both Messapian and Albanian. The language of the Vene- 
tic inscriptions is also Indo-European, but shows preserved o, 
seems to be centum, and has changed bh into / instead of b like 

304 The contributions of Mommsen, Stier, Ebel, Schmidt, Deecke, Ri- 
bezzo, and Torp are described and evaluated in Krahe (1955:12-4) and Russu 
(1969b: 63-72). 

305 The main contributions in this field were those of Hahn (1854), Toma- 
schek and Bugge; cf. Russu (1969b: 64, 68). 

306 Pauli (1891), Schulze (1904), Russu (1969b: 67, 70). 

307 Cf. Kretschmer (1896: 244-82). 
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Albanian and Messapian. The phonemic characteristics of Venetic 
can be established also in the onomastic material from the north- 
west of the Ulyrian provinces. On the basis of these da ta Kretschmer 
posited the existence of two clearly distinct Illyrian languages: one 
northern including Venetic, the other Southern and including Mes¬ 
sapian. Albanian was, according to his teaching, a descendent of 
the latter. These two languages were, ali according to Kretschmer, 
very different as to the sound laws by which they were derived from 
Indo-European, but nevertheless formed an Illyrian whole. They 
were connected rather by morphology and vocabulary than by 
sound development. Kretschmer was not able to establish a border- 
line betweenhis two Illyrian languages. Both Epirotic and Paeonian 
were included into his Southern Ulyrian complex. 

“Illyrian” became thus a field of study in its own right which other 
scholars then began to cultivate systematically 308 The first synthesis 
with extensive linguistic, mainly onomastic, documentation was 
given by Jokl, the leading authority of the day on Albanian lin- 
guistics. 309 Some scholars tried to shed light on Illyrian by including 
it into broader complexes 310 This was also the position of Jokl 
who considered Ulyrian as one of several closely related languages 
of the ancient Balkans. Today we see clearly that there is no evi- 
dence for such an assumption and that, for ali we know, there is no 
reason to postulate an especially close relationship between Illyrian 
and Thracian. 311 

A fresh start was made by H. Krahe. He began a systematic 
study of the source materials, gave his full attention to the names 
from the ancient Illyrian countries, and tried to establish a trust- 
worthy corpus of Illyrian forms. His basic assumption was that 
one language without major differences was spoken in Illyricum 
and that onomastic elements which appear in the area between 
the border of Epirus, the Adriatic coast, the Sava, and the Danube 

308 Cf. Russu (1969b: 69-72) about the contributions of Hirt and Schrader. 

309 Cf. Jokl (1926). 

310 Cf. Oštir (1923, 1925), Budimir (1925-30, 1929, 1937b, 1937c, 1952b). 

311 Cf. Popović (1960- 78) and Georgiev (1963b). 
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can safely be regarded as Ulyrian. The first result of Krahe’s work 
were two collections of Ulyrian geographic and personal names. 312 

This was the basis of further work. Research now concentrated 
on onomastic material from Ulyricum. The most important work 
was done by Krahe himself and by A. Mayer, professor of com- 
parative linguistics at the University of Zagreb, who, living in 
Yugoslavia, had the benefit of ready access to the localities and of 
an intimate knowledge of their more recent toponymy. The ulti- 
mate goal of their endeavours was to discover the phonemic cor- 
respondences between Ulyrian and the other Indo-European lan- 
guages and to thus integrate it into comparative philology. The 
results are presented in syntheses which gi ve a firm basis for further 
research in the field. Especially valuable is the book of Mayer 
which in its first tome contains a lexicon of Ulyrian lexical items 
with valuable philological, historical, and topographical informa- 
tion, a true little Realenzyklopadie of Illyrian antiquities ; 313 the 
second tome presents an etymological dictionary of Illyrian lexical 
items and a comparative grammar based on it. 314 

Mayer’s synthesis is almost exclusively built upon material from 
Ulyricum. Krahe, on. the other hand, relies heavily on the Messa- 
pian inscriptions. His synthesis was never completed because of a 
fundamental change of his views in the last years of his life. 315 
In the first tome the sources are collected, and the inscriptions, 
glosses, and names are presented; historical and topographical 
information and other realia are wanting, but the etymological 
analysis with an exhaustive bibliography is complete. 316 The second 
volume is no continuation of the first; in it two monographs funda¬ 
mental for the interpretation of the Messapian inscriptions are 
published. 317 

The most recent manual of Illyrian is that of Russu. It is compo- 
sed along the same lines as the preceding two. Very useful is its 

316 Cf. Krahe (1955-64 2). 

312 Cf. Krake (1925, 1929). 

313 Cf. Mayer (1957). 

314 Cf. Mayer (1959). 

315 Cf. Krahe (1964b). 

317 Cf. Krahe (1964a). 
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complete bibliography and the systematic presentation of the 
history of research in the field. 318 The lack of clear criteria for de- 
termining the probability of the etymologies proposed is the main 
weakness of the approach followed by these scholars and nowhere is 
it felt as strongly as in the work of Russu. 

We shall try now to illustrate with a few examples the results to 
which the etymological study of what was believed to be Illyrian 
has led as well as the uncertainties that remained. The case of the 
“Illyrian” inscription is particularly instructive in that respect. 

In the village of Kala ja Dalma?es near Shkoder in northern 
Albania a ring had been excavated in a grave. On the ring was an 
inscription that ran in three lines ANA OH&H ICER . 319 This was 
taken to be an autochthonous Illyrian inscription, the only one 
found in Illyricum. Thanks to Messapian analogies and etymologi- 
cal equations it was not even difficult to give it a most plausible 
interpretation. 

On the Messapian inscriptions ana is a word that often precedes 
the names of female deities (cf. ana aprodita, ana aOana). Taken that 
Messapian is an Illyrian idiom displaced to Apulia, this can be a 
precious lead f or the interpretation of the inscription on the ring. 
The second word oeOe is thus marked as the name of a goddess 
and the whole inscription appears to be votive. In this context the 
last word is easily identified with IE *iseros ‘sacred’ (cf. Gr. Espoc; 
‘manifesting divine power, holy, sacred’). To make it complete, in 
a Messapian inscription the verbal form isareti, presumably ‘consec- 
rates’, could be identified. 320 

Before going further it is important to stress that this interpre¬ 
tation is not a poor, but a brilliant one. It conforms with difficult 
requirements, and the etymological equations on which it is based 
are almost evident. No doubt, this is the etymological method at its 
best. The proposed interpretation has only one fundamental weak- 
ness, namely that of being demonstrably wrong. The Bulgarian 
archaeologist L. Ognenova has shown that the ring itself and the 

318 Cf. Russu (1969b). 

319 Cf. Krahe (1955-64 1: 12). 

!2tl Cf. Krahe (1928). 
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archaeological setting in which it has been found were Byzantine 
and that the inscription, if read from bottom to top, runs in medie- 
val Greek x(upt,)s (i07)07] (instead of (iorfki) 'Avva ‘Lord, help 
Anna’, a text paralleled on other Byzantine rings. 321 

The example of this “Illyrian” inscription shows quite clearly 
how a great master of the art was utterly misled by his one-sided 
reliance on etymological equations. The penalty for his disregard 
of the archaeological setting was heavy. The mere possibility of an 
etymological interpretation, however plausible, gives no security 
against coincidence by chance, just as it happened in the case of 
the inscription from Kala ja Dalmaces when read in the wrong 
direction: from top to bottom. 

In most recent times another inscription has been found in 
Ulyricum, and this one certainly does not belong to the domain of 
Greek or Latin epigraphy. B. Čović excavated near Bugojno in 
Bosnia a piece of pottery with an ornament that could also be seen 
as an inscription in some less well-known script. 322 R. Šalabalić 
proposed to read it as a mixture of Etruscan and fJmbrian letters. 
In the vvording itself, if read in that way, Etruscan lexical elements 
can be recognized; according to archaeological criteria, the in¬ 
scription is from the sixth or the fifth century B.C. 323 

The interpretation of the inscription on the ring from Kalaja 
Dalmages is a vvelcome initial vvarning. With it in mind, it will be 
easiertokeeptheduereserve whilelookingatsome examples of the 
etymological approach to forms of supposed Illyrian origin. 

Glosses designated explicitly as Illyrian are extremely few. One 
is given by Hesychius: AsuaSai: oi aaT[up]ot. u ti:’ TXXupićov. 
If we accept the current emendation of the manifestly corrupted 
text, an equation with OI dhunoti ‘he shakes’ and Gr. Oum ‘rage, 
seethe’ presents itself. The Paeonian name of Dionysos AuocXo? 
probably belongs to the same word family. It seems thus that 
Illyrian corresponds with d to IE dh. 

321 Cf. Ognenova (1958, 1959). 

322 Cf. Čović (1964b). 

323 Cf. Šalabalić (1967). 
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In the scholion to Odyssey 5.281 we read: oi 8s Xeyou(Tiv 
/ TXXupio6t; pivov Xsysi,v tt)v a/X6v. Illyrian pivo? ‘mist’ has a very 

interesting correspondence in Albanian re (older ren) ‘cloud’. 

We know further the word denoting a beverage popular in 
Central Illyricum. In Ammianus Marcellinus 26.8.2 we read: est 
autem sabaia ex ordeo velfrumento in liquorem conversis paupertinus 
in Illyrico potus. And Hieronymus in his commentary to Isaias 
7,19 writes quod genus est potionis ex frugibus aquaque confectum 
ei vulgo in Dalmatiae Pannoniaeque provinciis gentili barbaroque 
sermone appellatur sabaium. Here too an equation with an Indo- 
European root is possible: *sab- ‘juice’ (cf. OI sabar ‘milk, juice, 
nectar’, OE scep ‘juice, soup’). 

These are the only direct Illyrian glosses. Others are Messapian 
and thus have only a limited value. An interesting one is: (SpsvSov 
Ss xaXou<n tt]v sXacpov Mecja-amoi (Etymologicum Magnum s.v .. 
Bp£VTY)(7iov) and PpevTiovMsa(Ta7Uoi.c; 7) x£cpaXv] Tvjp eXa<pou ( ibidem ); 
Messapian (DpsvSo? ‘deer’ and Ppsv-uov ‘head of a deer’ have an 
interesting correspondence in Albanian bri ‘horns of a deer’. 

Some glosses that. have been used for the study of Illyrian are in 
fact either Epirotic, such as Sa^a- OdtXacraa. ’H7rsipćoTat, (Hesy- 
chius) or Asm&rupo?- Oso? xapa (SjTupupaioi? (Hesychius), or of 
a non-Greek phonemic pattern which is supposedly Illyrian; cf. 
(3pa- aSsXfpot, uto ’HXstcov (Hesychius), which is interpreted as a 
short form of IE *bhrater (cf. OI bhrata, Lat. frater, Goth. bropar 
and OCS bratn, ali ‘brother’). This un-Greek word in northvvestern 
Eleian has been explained as an Illyrian loan. 

, Whatever the value of these glosses and of the etymological 
equations they invite, it is clear that on their basis no comprehensive 
study of Illyrian historical phonology is possible. The only possi- 
bility, if any, to arrive at such a goal is to include into etymological 
research the names that are directly or indirectly attested in the 
ancient Ulyricum. This material is comparatively rich but the mean- 
ings of the forms even in the most favorable cases remain conjec- 
tural and normally one has to resort to more or less arbitrary gues- 
ses. The probabilistic foundations of any etymological combination 
are under such circumstances much vveaker, the probability of 
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chance similarities much higher. Working with onomastic material 
one is permanently in the situation illustrated by the interpretation 
of the inscription on the ring from Kalaja Dalmaces. 

In some favourable cases the form is so long and the corre- 
spondences of its phonemes with those of other Indo-European 
languages so complete that the probability of pure chance is really 
reduced, if not excluded. This is the case with the name Vescleves 
that repeatedly appears on inscriptions from Liburnia. It invites 
to an equation with IE *wesu-Ulewes ‘whose fame is good’ (cf. GI 
Vasušravas). 

Yet, even in such almost evident cases it is necessary to maintain 
a reserve. On an inscription from the Adriatic island of Brattia 
one reads the name Veselia Felicetas. On the basis of the assumption 
that the second name translates the first, Veselia has been equated 
with OCS veseli ‘gay’. This etymology is certainly a good one, 
and the length of the chain of phonemic correspondences reduces 
the probability of their being due to chance. Illyrian Veselia has 
therefore been included even in etymological dictioriaries. Ali the 
same, extraetymological data, realia again, show that this equation 
is wrong. This can be demonstrated by the study of the areal distri- 
bution of onomastic elements: Veselia must be interpreted as a 
vulgar form of the Latin nomen gentile Visellia which in Dalmatia 
belongs to immigrants from Italy. 324 

In the light of this experience one is less satisfied with the gener- 
ally well-received interpretation of P. Domatius P.f Tergitio 
negotiator on an inscription from Scarbantia in Pannonia. The 
cognomen Tergitio is usually explained as the Illyrian word for 
negotiator ‘merchant’ and etymologically connected with Alb. 
trege ‘market’, and OCS tngb ‘market’. With the help of this 
personal n ame one can then also explain the toponym Tergeste 
(today Trieste) which seems to mean ‘market place’. Against this 
etymology nothing can be said except that that of Veselia was not 
worse. 


In other cases, toponyms seem to be matched by translations in 
more recent denominations of the same locality. Thus Birziminium 
is the name of a town later known as Podgorica ‘which is under a 
hillock’. The medieval citadel of Podgorica is located on a hillock 
over the confluence of the Ribnica with the Morača. It can there¬ 
fore be assumed that Birziminium means ‘hillock’ and then the 
name can be derived from IE *bhrgh- ‘high’ (cf. OI brhant- ‘high’, 
Avest. boroz- ‘high’, Germ. Berg ‘mountain’, OCS bregb ‘mountain, 
bank’). This etymology presupposes the sound development of a 
satem-language for Ulyrian. 

A station to the north of Epidaurum was called Asamum. Topo- 
graphically, it corresponds with a locality in medieval sources 
called Lapida (1272), today Croatian Lapad. If the medieval Latin 
name is a translation of the older one, it becomes very probable 
that the ancient name should be equated with OI ašman ‘stone’, 
Lith. ašmuo ‘cutting-edge’, and ON hamarr ‘cliff, hammer’. 

But one has to be very cautious when assuming such indirect 
translations. An etymological explanation of Delminium, the name 
of the ancient Capital of the Delmatae, has been proposed by con- 
necting it with the Albanian words dele/delrne ‘sheep’. As an indi- 
cation in that direction, the fact has been repeatedly stressed that 
Strabo calls Delminium a tcsSIov p.7)Xof3oTov ‘a pasturage for 
sheep’. But if one looks at it more closely, Strabo does not say that 
the plain of Delminium was a pasturage of sheep, but that it was 
made one by Našica. 325 And fju)Xo(3oTov toislv ‘make a pasturage 
of sheep’ is a common expression in Greek literature with the mean- 
ing of ‘devastate’. Strabo says thus only that Našica had reduced 
the population of the town and devastated the plain. This is not in 
the least a confirmation of the etymological explanation with the 
Albanian words. 326 

Many of the proposed equations are nothing but mere possibili- 
ties. Such are: 


3 - 5 Cf. Strabo 7.5.5: Aćl/uiov ds /x£yai.T] Tićfog imuvv/uov to edvog, fUXQav 
: (5’ inoliias Nacocag xai to nedlov iuiAoBotov r m> nheovEŠlav za>v avOpconcov. 

324 Cf. Kalleris (1954: 188), and Katičić (1961b). 326 Cf. Katičić (1965b). 
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mons Bul sinus :IE *bhlk'-lbhjg-', cf. Gr. cp< xXxy)<; ’rib, part of a 
ship’, OHGerm. balko ‘beam’ 

Anderva, Asp^avoć : IE *derv- ; cf. OCS drevo ‘tree’ 

’AvSi^vjts?, Až^rjpoc; : IE *digh-; cf. OPers. dida ‘fortress’, Gr. 
tel^oc; ‘wall’ 

insula in Savo Metubarbis, amnicarum maxima: IE *metu-borb-\ 
cf.: Gr. (jletoć, Goth. mip, both ‘with’; Alb. mjet ‘tili’ and Gr. 
fiopfiopop ‘mire, filth’; OCS bara, Alb. berrak, both ‘marsh’; 
(the Ulyrian name would then mean ‘between the marshes’) 

Nedinum : IE *ned-\ cf. OI nadaš ’roarcr’ i 

Naro : IE *nor-\ cf. Lith. nar as ‘diving duck’, Russ. nord ‘hole’, 
SCr. po-nor ‘abyss’ 

Oseriates : IE *agher-\ cf. Russ. ozero ‘lake’, Gr. ’A'/epojv 
(the name of a lake) 

lacus Pelso : IE *pels- ; cf. Czech pleso ‘deep place on a river, 
lake’ 

£xev6(3ap8op : IE *skeno-bhardhos; cf. OHG scinan ‘shine’ and 
Engl. beard 

On the whole, the Illyrian etymologies that could be proposed do 
not reach the standard of the Thracian ones. Still, at least the 
generally held view that the north-western Balkans already in 
ancient times belonged to the Indo-European linguistic area seems 
to be confirmed and justified. There are many ’ plausible Indo- 
European etymologies and it is hardly probable that ali are wrong, 
but it has thus far proved impossible to derive from this etymolo- 
gical material a dependable comparative grammar. 

The Central problem here is that of the Indo-European gutturals. 
It has remained controversial whether Illyrian was a centum - or a 
satem-language. In the Illyrian material there are centum and satem 
etymologies and it is not easy to decide which ones are to be ac- 
cepted aš decisive. A fundamental centum etymology is that of 
Vescleves. Other examples are: Agruvium, ’'Aypwv, Argyruntum, 
Argyas, Peucetii, Rega, Regontius, Cornuinus; Gentius and Genusus 
also suggest centum etymologies. On the other hand there are 
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satem etymologies such as Asamum, Birziminium, ’AvSi^vjte?, 
Ai^vjpop, Bulsinus , and Oseriates. Many other satem etymologies 
have been proposed, but their value is very doubtful. The names 
Dasimius and Dasumius can be derived from IE *dek'm ‘ten’ (cf. 
Lat. decem)', Verzo, Versus from IE *werg- ‘work’ (cf. Gr. fe pyov 
‘work’); mons Massarum from IE *m a g- ‘big’ (cf. Lat. magnus ‘big’). 

There is nothing to give a substantial and trustworthy lead. Many 
of the centum etymologies are from the north-west ( Vescleves , 
Argyruntum, Peucetii, Rega, Regontius, Cornuinus ) and can thus 
be regarded as elements belonging to the Venetic linguistic com- 
plex. 327 Venetic was, as we know from the inscriptions, a centum 
language. The onomastic elements with plausible centum etymolo- 
gies may thus belong to it. 

In Messapian the situation is not clear. There are etymologies 
of both kinds: barzidihi can be connected with IE *bhergh- ‘high’, 
and vaikanetaos with IE *woiko- ‘house’ (cf. Gr. Folv.oc, ‘house’). 
Mess. argorian ‘silver’ may easily be a Greek loan (apyuptov). 
Thus one cannot decide whether to regard Messapian as a centum 
or as a satem language. 328 

The centum/satem question remains thus undecided and contro¬ 
versial for the main area of the ancient Illyricum. There are scholars 
who favour the centum solution (Hirt, Krahe, Whatmough, 
Barić) and others who believe that Illyrian was a satem-language 
(Ribezzo, Jokl, Mayer, Russu). Opinion stands here against opi- 
nion. 329 Some scholars believe that the traces of satem etymologies 
in the toponymy of the ancient north-western Balkans must be 
explained as the rests of a Thracian substratum in that area. 330 

327 A complete edition of the Venetic inscriptions with an exhaustive manual 
of this language has been published in Pellegrini - Prosdocimi (1967). About 
Venetic anthroponymy, cf. Untermann (1961). 

328 A complete edition of the Messapian inscriptions with an exhaustive 
commentary has been published in Parlangeli (1960a); for a chronology of the 
scriptandthe inscriptions, cf. Simone (1964); for Messapian anthroponymy, 
cf. Untermann (1964); for Messapian toponymy, cf. Krahe (1929-37, 1939— 
43). 

329 In addition to the manuals quoted on p. 168, cf. Barić (1954: 9-12). 

330 Cf. Patsch (1907). 
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In the west, there is only one toponym to be derived with certainty 
from Thracian: this is ©eppISaoa in Dalraatia; but even this may 
be a corruption in the text of Ptolemy. 331 If not, this toponym be- 
longs to a relatively recent group of Daco-Mysian settlers 332 In 
general, there is no reason to conclude from the possibilities of 
satem etymologies that Thracians lived in the north-western 
Balkans. 

Some interesting derivational devices have been established in 
the Ulyrian area. They appear clearly in the formation of ethnica 
from toponyms, Characteristic are the suffixes in -i- and -st-, Cf.: 

Apsoros 
Albona 
Curicum 
Delminium 
Flanona 
Nedlmrn 
Rider 
Tariona 

There can be no doubt that these are pieces cf native morphology S 

preserved in the Latinized forms of the toponyms and the ethnica. f 

Ulyrian was thus thought of as an undivided language spoken 
in the whole of Ulyricum with possible Venetic influences inthe 
north-west. But for ali the systematic etymological research, this 
language has remained a shadowy entity among the members of the 1 

Indo-European family. Although Illyrian data have begun to make 
their appearance in etymological dictionaries, the real content of 
the label Illyrian still is imprecise to the extreme. 

Withso many fundamental problems ofits comparative grammar 
still unsolved and controversial, Illyrian was introduced as a label 
supposedly contributing to the elucidatian of European linguistic 
prehistory. Whatever onomastic elements in Central and western j 

331 Cf. Mayer (1967: 337). i 

332 Cf. Georgiev (1958c: 93). i 


Apsortes 

Burnum 

: Burnistae 

Alutae 

Iader 

: Iadestini 

Curictae 

Nerate 

: Narestini 

Delmatae 

Onaeum 

: Onastini 

Flanates 

Splonum 

: Splonistae 

Neditae 



Riditae 



Tariotae 




Europe did not belong to one of the known Indo-European lan¬ 
guage groups, were regarded as a survival of an Illyrian substratum 
if only some analogy with the onomastics of Illyricum could be 
established. The Illyrian area began thus to grow dramatically as 
greater time-depth was reached. Beginning with the Southern shore 
of the Baltic, the supposed prehistoric Illyrian area extended over 
Germany, France, the Danubian countries, and the whole of the 
Balkans to Anatolia, the Iberian peninsula, and the British isles. 333 

This hypothetical extension of the Illyrian area was in itself a 
sort of reductio ad absurdum. The reaction against such panillyrism 
was immediate and strong 334 It became apparent that the estab¬ 
lished analogies, mostly in the names of rivers and creeks, could 
not possibly characterize one single Indo-European language. The 
data of an Illyrian substratum in almost the vvhole of Europe were 
thus reinterpreted as the vestiges of an undivided Old European 
hydronymy to whose area Illyricum also belonged. 335 According to 
the last development of this theory, the Old-European hydronymy 
is just simply Indo-European. Outside of Europe, Indo-European 
hydronymy has been lost. 336 

In the course of the Old European researches it has also become 
obvious that the whole of Illyricum cannot be regarded as one 
linguistic area. Analogies in hydronymy with the Baltic can for 
instance, be established only for the northern Adriatic. Where 
linguistic unity was unquestioningly assumed, a certain degree of 
linguistic variety has to be reckoned with. 337 Thus etymological 
research in the Illyrian area did not even lead to the solution of the 
most fundamental questions. 338 This does not mean, of course, 

that useful contributions cannot be made in this field. 339 
c 

333 Cf. Pokorny (1938), Borgeaud (1943), also Krahe (1937a, 1940), 
Schwyzer (1939: 65-7). 

334 Cf. Pisani (1937). 

335 Cf. Krahe (1954,1.963,1964). 

336 Cf. Schmid (1968). 

337 Cf. Krahe (1957, 1959). 

338 Cf. Kronasser (1962). 

339 Cf. Popović(1959), Đuridanov(I963),Devoto (1966),Harmatta (1967), 
Zaimov (1969). - Interesting are also the endeavours of Pavlović (1965, 1968, 
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5.3 RECENT STUDIES IN “ILLYRIAN” ANTHROPONYMY 

In dealing withthe autochthonous language material from the north- 
west of the ancient Balkans, the etymological method is not very 
promising. That much at least could be shown in the preceding 
section. The more important are the attempts to acquire some 
knowledge about the native population of the Illyrian provinces 
and about their language through a careful onomastic study of the 
recorded personal names. 

An important and promising start was made by D. Rendić- 
Miočević, professor of archaeology at the University of Zagreb and 
specialist in epigraphy. In discovering new inscriptions and cor- 
recting the reading of old ones he provided a subs.tantial contribu- 
tion to the source materials for the study of Illyrian anthropo- 
nymy. 340 In a series of studies he tried to discover the social and 
cultural setting of the native personal names from the ancient Greek 
and Latin inscriptions, to disentangle the complex influence of 
autochthonous traditions and foreign influences and to show how 
social growth and integration into the ancient, especially into the 
Roman world, effected itself on the onomastic level. 341 

The development of onomastic formulas is in this connection of 
paramount importance. New insights were gained also into the 
process of Romanization in that part of the Empire. This is of basic 
importance since most of our documents of native onomastic and 
linguistic elements are also documents of Romanization. 342 Even 

1969) to reach conclusions about ancient linguistic relations in the north- 
west of the Balkans from characteristic modem correspondences in the 
vocabulary and the onomastics of the area. It is, hovvever, difficult to know 
which ones of such correspondences continue some traits of the ancient subs- 
tratum and which do not. 

340 Cf. Rendić-Miočević (1951b, 1953). An exhaustive catalogue of personal 
names for the province of Dalmatia has been published in Alfoldy (1969); 
for Pannonia in Mocsy (1959) and Barkoczi (1964). 

341 Cf. Rendić-Miočević (1948, 1951a, 1952, 1956, 1960-64, 1963). About 
the methodology cf. Šašel (1964). 

342 Cf. Rendić-Miočević (1966); cf. in that connection also Suić (1966a, 
1966b), Degmedžić (1966), Pašalić (1966), Bajec (1929). 
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some parallels with, and influences on the anthroponymy of, early 
medieval Croatia could be established. 343 

One observation made in the course of these researches had im¬ 
portant conscq|iences for our understanding of the linguistic situ- 
ation in the north-west of the ancient Balkans. It eould be shown 
that the native anthroponymy of the Liburnian territory has its own 
characteristic inventory of names and a special type of semi-Ro- 
manized onomastic formula. 344 Such names that recur characte- 
ristically in Liburnia ar e'-jletor, A plus, Ceunus, Darmocus, Oeplus, 
Oia, Opiavus, Opia, Oplus, Oplića, Raecus, Suioca, Vadicus, Vescle- 
i ves, Veturia, Viniocus, Volso, Voltissa. These names are concentra- 

ted on the Liburnian territory whereas elsewhere in Illyricum 
there are but a few random records in places neighbouring on 
Liburnia. 

This discovery was the end of the concept of an undivided 
“Illyrian” anthroponymy. The Liburnian anthroponymy proved 
soon to be only one part of a much larger onomastic complex which 
cxtendtd also to Histrian and Venetic anthroponymy and reaćhed 
even the valleys of the eastern Alps. 345 This onomastic system we 
shall call North-Adriatic. 

A similar concentration of the areal distribution of onomastic 
elements could be established for the Illyrian south-east. The author 
of this survey made the observation that some of the names con- 
nected with the south-east do not appear in the Central regions 
where many native names are recorded. After the publication of 
the first paper on this subject the inscriptions of a necropolis 
near Dyrrachium became known, and the names were to a remark- 
able extent exactly those which one would expect as characteristic 
for the south-east. 346 Such names that recur characteristically in the 
south-east are: Annaeus, Bardylis, Kalaš, Cilles, Clevatus,Epicadus, 

343 Cf. Rendić-Miočević (1949). About the Slavization of the north-westem 
Balkans, cf. Simpozijum (1968), especially Barišić (1968), Grafenauer (1968), 
Brozović (1968). 

344 Cf. Rendić-Miočević (1955). 

345 Cf. Untermann (1961). 

346 Cf. Katičić (1962b, 1964a, 1964c). 
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Etleva, Etuta, Ettritus, Gentius, Glavus, Grabon, Monunius, Pinnes, 
Plassus, Pleuratus, Skerdilaidas, Temus, Teutana, Verzo, Zanatis. 
This onomastic system belongs to the territory of the ancient Ulyrian 
State and can therefore properly be called Illyrian. 

In the Central region a third type of anthroponymy could be 
detected. Its area encompasses the territory of the Delmatae, that of 
the Iapods, and, in a broader sense, the country of the Pannonian 
tribes to the south as well as to the north of the Sava. Characteristic 
names are: Anna, Andes, Aplis, Aplo, Apludus, Baezus, Baezo, 
Baracio, Barcinus, Baurea, Bennus , Beuzas, Buzetius, Biso, Bubant-, 
Carpius, Carvius, Cato, Cursulavia, Dasant-, Dasto, Diteius, Dito, 
Germanus, Gresa, Lavius, Lavo, Paius, Paio, Panes, Panentius, 
Panico, Pant-, Panto, Pinent-, Pinsus, Pladomenus, Plahes, Planus, 
Platino, Prevo, Samuntius, Samuntio, Scaeva, Scenobarbus, Sceno- 
calus, Seius, Seio, Sinus, Statavia, Staticus, Stennas, Stennato, 
Suttis, Testimos, Testo, Tizius, Tritanus, Tritano, Tritaneria, Tuda- 
nia, Varro, Vendes, Vendo. 

Characteristic of this Central region is also the formation of 
feminines in -o[-čnis (cf. Aplis (m.): Aplo (f.); Baezus (m.) :Baezo 
(f.); Dasant- (m.) : Dasto (f.); Ditus (m.) : Dito (f.); Paius (m.): 
Paio( f.); Vendes { m.): Vendo (f.); etc.). This anthroponymic type is 
well recorded and coherent. It can be neatly distinguished from 
both the Liburnian and the Illyrian type with their characteristic 
name inventories. 347 

In the northem part of this Central area, on the territory of the 
Pannonian tribes south of the Sava, ancient inscriptions are scarce. 
Only a few native names have been recorded, but as far as we can 
judge,theybelongtothesameonomastictype as those of the central 
region. It probably is not just due to chance that some of the very 
characteristic names of the Delmatae have not yet been found on 
the inscriptions of the northern region and that no feminine in -oj 
-onis has been recorded there. 348 

We know too little about this region to draw any final conclu- 
sions. But so far one can contend confidently that the anthroponymy 

317 Cf. Katičić (1963, 1964a, 1964c). 

348 Cf. Katičić (1965a). 
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of the Pannonian tribes belongs to the same general type as that 
of the Delmatae and of the Iapods. This onomastic complex we 
may call Delmato-Pannonian. 

The anthroponymy of the Pannonian tribes north of the Sava is 
somevvhat bettdr>known. The characteristic name here is Liccaius. 
It is recorded also on the Pannonian territory south of the river. 
Other names like Dasent-, Dasius, Dasmenus, Scenobarvus, and 
Scenus show that this anthroponymy belongs to the same Delmato- 
Pannonian onomastic system. 349 

A special problem is posed by the anthroponymy of the Darda- 
nian territory. Some ofthe native names recorded there belong to the 
Ulyrian ( Monunius , Etuta, Epicadus, Scemlaedus), some others 
belong to the Delmato-Pannonian system ( Andia, Anna, Dasius , 
Plannius). In eastern Dardania the native names are predominantly 
Thracian. It seems that in the west of Dardania an originally Ulyrian 
anthroponymy was superseded by a Delmato-Pannonian stra¬ 
tum 350 

In the north-vvestern Balkans one must expect also some traces 
of Celtic anthroponymy. Paradoxically the native names of the 
Celtic Scordisci are distinctly Pannonian. Before the time of the 
preserved inscriptions this pcvverful Celtic tribe had been onomas- 
tically assimilated to the native Pannonian population. Some traces 
of Celtic anthroponymy belonging to the Scordisci can perhaps be 
discerned on inscriptions from the Drina. A Celtic element was, 
quite naturally, sought also in the anthroponymy of the Iapods, 
but with less success. Names with Celtic affiliations on the Iapodic 
territory are few and it is impossible to discern whether they form 
part of the native onomastics or are imported from the neigh- 
bouring Celtic area. 351 

Celtic anthroponymy covers almost vvithout disruption the 
eastern Alps in the provinces of Noricum and Pannonia and also 
the Pannonian low-lands north of the Drava. This is the territory 
held by the tribes of the Taurisci with the Latobici and of the Boiii 

340 Cf. Katičić (1968c). 

350 Cf. Katičić (1964c), Papazoglu (1964; 1969: 168-89). 

351 Cf. Alfoldy (1964, 1969), Katičić (1965a); cf. also Žganjfr (1952). 
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with the Eravisci and the Hercuniates: Only the Azali at the knee 
of the Danube in the extreme north-east of Pannonia have Panno- 
nian names again. The Celtic onomastic system is the same over 
almost the entire large area described above. Characteristic names 
are: Adnamatus, Assedomarus, Ato, Auscus, Bardo, Bella, Boniatus, 

Calendinus, Catullus, Comatus, Couso, Deuso, Diastumarus, Dubna, 

Eppius, Iantumarus, Leucimarus, Loucita, Magemarus, Maro, Medus, 

Mogio, Nemeto, Nertomarus, Nonrns, Nundinus, Ressatus, Secco- 
nius, Suadra, Tatucus, Titio, Trogimarus, Tutor, Vepo, Vindo. 

This anthroponymy is closely related to that of other Celtic , 

regions, such as Gaul, Britain, Northern Italy, and some parts of 
the Iberian peninsula. Ali the same, this eastern Celtic anthropo- 
nymy, we may call it Noric, has to a certain extent a specific name 
inventory of its own. The more important then is the fact that on 
one site in Upper Pannonia, in Ig near Emona, there is a signifi- 
cantly low percentage of specifically Noric onomastic elements 
and a relatively high percentage of specifically non-Noric Celtic 
names, such as: Aiconus, Broccus, Ecco, Emo, Eppo, Exo.una, 

Moiota, Mosso, Otto, Ovis, Secco, Talsus, Tetta. This seems to be 
a trače of another Celtic onomastic stratum older than the Noric 
one. 352 

The native names recorded on the inscriptions from Ig are im¬ 
portant in still another respect. Many of them are not Celtic at ali i 

but belong to the North-Adriatic onomastic system. In the anthro- 
ponymy of Ig these names are about as frequent as the Celtic 
ones, and it is thus impossible to decide by purely quantitative 
criteria which of them originally belong to the onomastic system of 
Ig and which entered it under foreign influences. 

But there is one essential difference between the Celtic and the 
North-Adriatic names in the anthroponymy of ancient Ig. The 
latter are much more integrated into derivational families than the 
former. Many North-Adriatic names are derived from the same 
stems by different devices: Bucca, Buccicu, Buco, Buccio, Buccirega ; 

Enna, Ennia, Enno, Enico, Enignus, Eninna; Laso, Lasaiu, Lascontia ; 

j 

352 Cf. Katičić (1966a). j 


Voltanis, Voltarenis, Voltaron-, Voltaront-, Voltaronitia, Voltarotia, 
Voltia, Voldelus, Voltilius, Voltognas, Voltrex, Voltuparis. This 
means that the North-Adriatic names are better integrated into 
the onomastic system of ancient Ig and can therefore be regarded 
as its original component. 353 

Recent research in the field of anthroponomy has thus discovered 
a variety of onomastic systems that is quite in contrast with the 
views prevailing traditionally in Illyrian studies. The importance 
of these new insights for the understanding of the ethnic and 
linguistic situation is evident. Onomastic systems are no languages 
and cannot therefore be automatically equated with them, but a 
certain correlation between both can be expected to exist, especially 
in primitive society where no superethnic cultural structures were 
formed. 

With ali due caution we can thus contend that in the north- 
west of the ancient Balkans there existed, more probably than not, 
also an ethnic and linguistic variety. 

One ethnic and, for ali we know, also a linguistic entity were the 
Liburnians. One is tempted to believe that their language was 
related to Venetic. The occurence of / in the names of this region 
seems to support such a hypothesis. The anthroponymy in itself 
does not grant us evidence enough for a definite contention in that 
respect. 354 

Another ethnic group we may call Pannonian, although on the 
strength of anthoponymy it can be said to encompass not only the 
Pannonian tribes but also the Iapods and the Delmatae. This ethnic 
entity is clearly different from the Illyrians in the south-east and it 
is quite possible that its language was different from the Illyrian 
one. Whether Illyrian and Pannonian were in fact two languages or 
a single one, which may be called Illyrian, we are at present 
unable to teli. Nevertheless we must reckon with the possibility 
of their being two. We cannot regard them as one Illyrian language 


353 Cf. Katičić (1968a). 

354 Cf. Untermann (1970). 
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unless such a hypothesis is substantiated with some evidence from 
new linguistic data. 355 

The Scordisci, so it seems, lost their Gallic language quite early 
and began to speak Pannonian. In the upper valley of the Sava 
and in the low-lands between the Drava and the Danube, Gallic 
was spoken tili late Antiquity. 

5.4 THE ORIGIN OF ALBANIAN 

Albanian is an Indo-European satem-language forming a group 
of its own, just as Greek and Armenian do. If Pedersen is right in 
postulating his law about the assibilation of labio-velars before 
palatal vowels in Albanian, it is not really a satem-language but 
one which assibilates the palatal stops while keeping ali three 
rows of the gutturals distinct. 350 This issue is still controversial 
although the specialists tend to accept Pedersen’s law. 

Ali written documents of Albanian are recent, the oldest date 
from the fifteenth century A.D. The people itself appears in the 
historical sources only in the Middle Ages. So there is no direct 
tradition about the older stages of this Indo-European language. 
And yet we know that it is the continuation of a language spoken 
in the Balkans already in ancient times. This has been proved by 
the fact that there are Ancient Greek loan words in Albanian 
(cf. Alb. mokene ‘mill-stone’ from Gr. u.ayava ‘machine’; Alb. 
pjepen ‘melon’ from Gr. tcttmv ‘melon’; Alb. shpelle ‘cave’ from 
Gr. cmvjAouov ‘cave’; blete ‘bee’ from Gr. piki-nra ‘bee’; and 
other words). 357 

In the historical sources there is no mention of an Albanian 
migration. It is therefore natural to assume that Albanian was 

355 Cf. Katičić (1968b); cf. also Alfoldy (1964, 1969). A direct testimony 
to the Pannonian linguistic unit is given by Hieronymus, Comm. in Iasiam 
7.9: vulgo in Dalmatiae Pamoniaeque provinciis gentili barbaroque sermonc 
appelatur sabaium. This is not the lingua Pannonica of Tacitus, Germania 43. 
Cf. Mocsy (1969). 

356 Cf. p. 63; cf. also Pedersen (1900). 

357 Cf. Thumb (1909), Barić (1959: 32), <>bej (1964 : 83-7). 


since ancient times spoken in more or less the same area in which 
it is now. This area coincides roughly with the modem State of 
Albania and extends over the border into Yugoslav and Greek 
territory. There are Albanian-speaking groups in Greek Epirus, 
in the western part of the Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia, and 
in the east of Montenegro. In Kosovo, an autonomous province 
of the Yugoslav Republic of Serbia, the population is pređominant- 
ly Albanian. This area, occupied today by speakers of Albanian, 
lies almost completely within ancient Illyrian territory. In the 
east it extends to close to the ancient border between Illyria and 
Thrace; in the south it occupies part of the Paeonian, Macedonian, 
and Epirotic territory (whatever the linguistic affiliation of these 
peoples in antiquity might have been). 

This being so, it is normal and natural to regard Albanian as a 
modern descendant of the Illyrian language. The fact that in 
ancient Illyricum we must reckon now with a linguistic variety 
has no consequences in this matter since the Albanian area coincides 
only with the territory that was Illyrian in the strict sense. 

Ali the same the natural assumption of an Illyrian descent of 
Albanian has been challenged and some scholars think it more 
likely that Albanian continues Thracian. The issue has been hotly 
debated and is still controversial. 

Those scholars who believe Illyrian to be a centum-language had, 
of course, to deny the Illyrian descent of Albanian; a Thracian 
affiliation for them was the easiest solution. 358 But there is no 
sufficient reason for such a conclusion because it is far from sure 
that Illyrian, especially the language of the people with the Ulyrian 
onomastic system, actually was a centum language. But even if it 
was, this could not decide the present controversy since there are 
reasons to believe that in Albanian the assibilation of the palatal 
stops was very late, in part not before the Middle Ages. 359 

Other linguistic arguments for a Thracian affiliation of Albanian 
are more important. The principal one is that of toponyms. Some 

358 Cf. Pauli (1891: 200), Hirt (1898: 181-; 1905-07: 140-, 150-, 604-). 

359 Cf. Cimochovvski (1958: 43) and £abej (1964: 75). 
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scholars contend that the ancient toponyms of Albania did not un- 
dergo the Albanian sound changes while others in the Central 
Balkans did. Instead, the toponyms of Albania rather show traces 
of Romance and Slavic mediation. Ancient Scodra could not 
become Alb. Shkoder since initial sk- changed to h- ih Albanian. 
Also Dyrrachium could become Alb. Durres only through the 
mediation of Slav. Dbračb since Latin -ky- yields Albanian -q- and 
Slav. -č-, vvhereas this latter has gone through the Albanian devel- 
opment tš > ts =► s. The Albanian hydronym Cem from ancient 
Cinua presupposes the Slavic palatalization. 

On the other hand Niš from Naicrcroc, Štip from "AoTtfiSo 
Šar from Scardus, and Ohrid from Lychnidus presuppose the 
sound development characteristic for Albanian. From there some 
scholars conclude that the original Albanian area was more to the 
east, in the interior of the Balkans, and not in the maritime regions 
of present-day Albania. The almost complete lack of a native 
Albanian terminology for sea-faring and fishing seems to confirm 
this: Alb. gjemi ‘ship’ is of Turkish, lunder ‘boat’ is of Latin, 
varke ‘barque’ is of Modern Greek, lopate ‘oar’ is of Slavic, 
peshk ‘fish’ and natoj ‘swim’ are of Latin origin. 360 

The answer to this is that in judging vvhether a sound change is 
originally Albanian or not, chronological differences must be 
taken into consideration. The change of initial sk- to h- is very old 
in Albanian, perhaps even pre-Balkanic, and it is no wonder if 
some ancient Balkanic toponyms do not conform to it. Some topo- 
nyms čame to Albanian through Romance or Slavic mediation or 
even through both. But on the main Albanian names such as 
Lesh, Drisht, Kunavja, Drin, Buene , Mati and Ishm can be derived 
from their ancient forms Ussus, Drivastum, Candavia, Drinus, 
Barbama, Mathis, and Isamnus only by Albanian sound changes, 
and by no others. One has only to suppose an initial accentuation 
in Illyrian: Dyrrachium, Isamnus , Drivastum (cf. Messapian Britn- 
disium > Brindisi). 361 

360 Cf. VVeigand (1927), Popović (1958; 1960: 79). 

361 Cf. £abej (1958: 59). 
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The maritime and piscatorial terminology is not so completey 
foreign as the linguists were prone to think under the impact of the 
first impression. 362 It must be taken into consideration that the 
cities on the coast were probably romanized first, and that the 
Modern Albanian language is probably the descendant of dialects 
originally spoken in the hills. 363 

It has been said furthermore that, linguistically, Albanian cor- 
responds more to Thracian than to Illyrian. 364 Such a contention 
cannot be well founded because we know too little about both 
Thracian and Illyrian. And for the few preserved Illyrian glosses 
it is remarkably easy to find Albanian correspondences. 

The existence of many correspondences betvveen Rumanian an 
Albanian has also been thought of as an argument for the Thracian 
origin of the latter. 365 But this again cannot decide the question 
since neither the original area of Rumanian nor the nature of the 
contacts that were the cause of the correspondences betvveen these 
languages are knovvn. The question thus remains open. 

These correspondences seem to confirm the belief that Albanian 
is a descendant of Daco-Mysian. This hypothesis is based on the 
identical comparative phonologies of the two languages. 366 But the 
comparative phonology of Daco-Mysian is so conjectural that no 
far-reaching conclusions should be drawn from it. 

It is quite possible that there was a transfer of language from the 
mountains of the interior to the Albanian coast, which probably 
had been romanized to a great extent. But there is no reason to 
assume any large-scale migration, and even f or Dardania and Paeo- 
nia, if the cradle of Albanian is to be sought there, we cannot be 
sure that they were Thracian in late antiquity. 367 

Nothing in the nature of a proof has been presented so far for 
the Thracian origin of Albanian, only a cumulation of indications 

362 Cf. Cabej(1964: 76). 

363 Cf. Cimochovvski (1958: 38). 

364 Cf. Barić (1954: 1-48), Popović (1960: 81-2), Dečev (1960: 190-8) 

365 Cf. Barić (1954: 27-34). 

366 Cf. Georgiev (1957b: 73-4). 

367 Cf. Jokl (1924) and Pisani (1964). 
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which, without deciding the question, prevent us from rejecting 
the Thracian hypothesis outright. The only thing one can do is to 
keep an open mind while remembering that in this controversy 
the burden of proof is with those who deny the Ulyrian descent of 
Albanian. 368 


368 Cf. Cabej (1970). 
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